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FROISSART; 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE SPIRIT OF HIS TIMES. 

[BEING INTRODVCTOHY TO THE STORY QE »T U E 
COVaT OF THE COUNT OP POIX."] 


I HAVE cliosen to insert the Biographical Notice of 
Froissart in this place, rather than at the head of the 
selections from his writings, for the following reasons. 
The storieft, given in the preceding volume, of ‘ the 
Battle of Poitiers,’ and ‘ the Black Prince in Spaing 
are taken from Froissart’s two fK-st l)ot)ks—those which 
follow arc from the two last. Now these books were 
not only written at very dilfercnl periods, but are, 
also, as it appears to me, distinguishable by a very 
strongly-marked difference of lone and manner. The 
first and second I should designate as liistory—the 
third and fourth as historical memoir. In the former, 
the author, in his own person, appears but very rarely 
on the scene ;—in the latter, he is, with slight excep¬ 
tions, the centre from which all his naiTativcs emanate, 
lie gives his personal adventures, his personal feelings, 
opinions, and vic»vs: and a considerable proportion of 
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even the public events^which he rerards bclonp; less to 
general history, than da the mij)ortant and celebrated 
passages which he bad before recorded. His third and 
fourth books, which constitute the second volume*, 
• are very much of tlie nature of the Memoires pour 
servir k VHistoire^ whidi, during the last two centu¬ 
ries, became so numerous and so e\'cellent in France. 
Of tile author of such works, it is peculiarly necessary 
to have some detailed knowledge. The well-known 
commencement of the Sj)t'ctator (a work which, in 
domestic manners, depends as much upon the author 
personally as a history of more general interest) is 
the expression of an almost universal feeling—but it is 
not the first one. Giraldus Cambrensis, in his por¬ 
traiture of Henry II., says, “ It were not amiss, but 
very requisite that we should (for a perfect remem¬ 
brance of the king), describe and set forth the nature 
and conditions both of his inward and outward man: 

. that men, who shall be desirous hereafter to learn and 
read his most noble acts in chivalry, may also, as it 
W'ere before their eyes, conceive Iqs very nature and 
lively portraiUirc.'" And he is right;—for we natu¬ 
rally desire to know the appearance and manners of 
men of whose acts we fead. The acts themselves, liow- 
ever, to a certain degree, set forth the nature and extent 
of their talents and qualities. But of the recorder of 
those acts, it is not so. Few historians leave behind 
them memoirs such as those of Giraldus himsclfj*. By 

* Lord Berners' Translation. 2 vols. 4to.—reprinted 1S12. 
t ** De rebua « sc ^rsfis," • 
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it, wc may sec *a most faithful and turious por¬ 
trait of his mij^#—and, ^im tliat, we season and 
qualify our opinions of his history.'" Of Froissart 
thT're is no Such work; buf his character, and in part 
the history of his life, may be traced in his Chronicles : 
#—not given directly, indeed, but appearing incidcntall}^ 
and unconsciously, in a manner far more characteristic 
than any set piece of auto-biography could have 
proved. The spirit and worth of his history arc to be 
measured thereby; and it is to be wished that every 
historian had furnished us with the means of a})plying 
a similar standard. The credit, indeed, to be attached 
to tlic narrative must depend, in a very great degree, 
upon tlic disposition and circumstances of the narra¬ 
tor. In periods so far removed from our own as that 
to which these stories chiefly relate, our means of cor¬ 
recting inaccuracies must, of necessity, be so slight, as 
to render some knowledge of this'kind doubly requisite. 
For, even when there may no intention to deceive, 
diflerent colouring is (perhaps unconsciously) ^ven to 
the same facts, according to the social j)osltion, the 
habits, feelings, jftid modes of thinking, of the several 
writers. According to the quality “and degree of 
talent, of energy, of virtue, of opportunity—even 
according to the general dispositions of the age as well 
as of the individual, the picture will vary, though the 
outline may be the same. There will be, to continue 
the metaphor, more labour bestowed upon one pai*t of 
the painting than upon another—the forte of one artist 
may be in strong effects of light and shade, in vivid 
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and striking contrasts;—another may excel in bril- 
liancy and splendour-AaDpther in ^loom; a fourth, 
again, in calih, gentle, ’softened excellence, equably 
spread oviT the whole pieC&. 'I'lie same otitline might 
have been sketched by the same hand for all of them; 
^ut the variety of tfie filling up would cause th? 
finished*pictures all to differ, though all were equally 
true to the original drawing. IMius it is with history ; 
indeed, with narration of all kinds. Facts are tlie 
outlines of narrative ; the motives, causes, accompani¬ 
ments, consequences, of those facts are the colouring 
which gives completeness, and, as it were, reality, to 
the portraiture. Now, it is evident that the pens of 
writers will differ as much as the pencils of paiiiters. 
Tlieir position in society—the age in which they live— 
their country, their language, tlieir temper and dispo¬ 
sition,—wdll all affect their habits of thought, and, 
thfence, of composition. Like the knights and the 
shield, one will represent the silver side, the other the 
gold—and each will think they are, nay will he, in 
the right, as far as their opportunities of knowledge 
could lead them. Froissart’s personal character more 
than usually tinges his narrative: and thence I am 
induced to devote some lengthened * consideration 
to his life, and to the memorable times in which he 
lived. 

It is very possible that many of my readers may 
not remember—perhaps may never have known—that 
Froissart was an ecclesiastic. The usual appellation, 
arising from respect to his profession, .being identical 
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with the knighfij' titDp, has, probably, contributed to 
cast out of view ^hat he 'v^as 'not, in fact, a knight: 
for neither the manner nor fhe matter^of his Chroni- 
ctes is very likely to remind his* readers of his real 
calling. He talks of courts and camps, of battles and 
^legotiations, like a knight bra'^^e in the one and sage 
in the other, and lets out the churchman onl^ in occa¬ 
sional anathemas against such as in any way resist or 
offend the authority of “ Holy Church.” And even 
this would not be out of place from a layman of tliat 
period. 

Froissart, indeed, in more respects than one, is 
strongly illustrative of the very remarkable era at 
which he lived. ' Naturally good-humoured, kindly- 
natured, and even humane, he would, if he had flou¬ 
rished at a milder period, have equally, nay more 
than eq^ially, displayed the agreeable and amiable 
qualities which so strongly distinguish his writings, 
without the drawbacks fro^n the moral worth and 
dignity of his character, which are now so sensibly 
felt. I allude to the careless tone in which he records 
the looser passages of his life; and, more especially, 
to the slight manner in which he reprobates acts of the 
greatest crufclty. Merely average inhumanity he, 
perhaps, could not be expected very loudly to con¬ 
demn; for it seems, in those days, to have been far too 
common to attract any peculiar notice or reproof 
whatever. It was, in every sense of the term, a mat¬ 
ter of course. 

This general characteristic of his age seems to have 
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been imbibed by Froissart i» that degree which 
might be expected from’a jatisfiedf ^asy man—who is 
content to flodi: along the"^ gliding stKam, rather than 
undergo the exertion and die danger necessary to sttfni 
it. In one instance, indeed, which the reader Avill meet 
Vith early in the following story, he is roused to an ext 
clamatidn of pity. But the feeling immediately passes 
off; and he, very shortly after, quietly talks of the 
' absolute perfection of the princely personage whose 
super-eminent cruelty had wrung this exclamation from 
him*. 

Treachery, Ferocity, and Cruelty—Cruelty, Fero¬ 
city, and Treachery—these were the essential charac¬ 
teristics of this era— these constitute the ‘spirit of Frois¬ 
sart’s Times.’ They present a series of rapine, fraud, 
violence, and murder, which excites wonder hoAv the 
human race ever passed through them without^^extirpa- 
tion. I do not now ailude only to the burnings and 
devastations of open wai;, or the outrages of civil dis¬ 
union ; these did thin the jiopulation of Europe, to a 
degree which is now far too commonly forgottenf. I 
speak also of the private murders wiiich the ferocity, 
ingratitude, and general hardness of feeling, belonging 

to those ages, rendered of such fearful* frequency_ 

ages, when the nearest “and dearest tics were of no 
more force than flax in the fire—when profligacy was 

* Sec “ Death of Sir Peter Ernaiit," pp, 74* ct seq., and 
Notes 2 and 7 to Gaston dc Foix. 

t In 'France, during the English wars; in England, during 
the wars of the Ruses. 
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reduced to a sopftistidated system under *the abused 
name of Love—ojEchwhcn ^pen violence and covert 
treachery were alternate*in adding to tfie awful sum 
of^uman slaughter! If fiie reader think I exag¬ 
gerate, I only beg he will turn to the history of the 
factions of Burgundy and Armagnac—^to the Pontifi- ' 
cate of Urban VI.—to the contentions for the crown of 
Naples,—to the story, which he will presently read, of 
‘‘ the Court of the Count of Foix.”—He will find that 
no strength of language can equal the calls for its use 
—that no superlative can be hyperbolical in speaking 
of those times. 

Not to dwell too long upon so disagreeable a theme, 

I shall now proceed to give some account of the Life 
and Writings of Froissart; and shall only introduce 
incidentally the further observations I may have to 
make iip«ii the Spirit of his Times. 

John Froissart was born &t Valenciennes, hi 
Haimault, about the year 13^7. It is supposed that 
his father was a herald painter; a profession at that 
time in considerable repute, and which was singularly in 
keeping with the future tastes and pursuits of the son. 
He seems, indeed, to have manifested these, and other 
predilections, *at a very carl^r period; for, from the 
age of twelve, “ well I loved,” says he, “ to see danses 
and carolling, well to hear minstrelsy and tales of 
glee, well to attach myself to those who loved hounds 
and hawks, well to toy with my fair companions at 
* school; and mctliought 1 hod the art well to win 
tlicir grace^’* This might be all very fit for the future 
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courtier; but it seems a curiouB kinH of education for 
a person who was dcstinc^l to bc^'^ricst, canon, and 
treasurer, of ^be collegitite cfiurchof Chimay.” No¬ 
thing, indeed, can inortf fully represent a mam of 
voluptuous and self-indulgent habits, than the above 
* catalogue of his tastes; an(f the concluding intimation 
of his fa^’Dur with the fair, gives a glimpse of the poet 
of love,—the devoted minstrel, as well as chronicler, 
of the merits of the softer sex. He was, also, a hon- 
vivant —he says that his ears quickened at the sound 
of uncorking the wine-flask; for,” continues he, “ I 
took great pleasure in drinking, and in fair array, 
and in delicate and fresh cates. I love to see (as is 
reason) the early violets, and the white and red roses, 
and also chambers fairly lighted; justs, dances, and 
late vigils; and fair beds for refreshment; and, for 
my better repose, a night draught of CJaij,'t or llo- 
dicllc wine, mingled'with spice.” This is pretty well, 
I think, for one swori^ to celibacy and temperance! 
Ilut, the natural propensity proved tot) strong for the 
professional vow. 

Froissart became an historian f ery early in life; 
and he seems, from the first, to have adopted the plan 
of travelling into all })arts, where he thbught he could 
obtain materials. He was scarcely twenty years old^ 
w hen, as he tells us, “ his dear lord and master, Sir 
llobert de Niimur, knight, lord of Beaufort,” insti¬ 
gated him to write a history of the French wars. He 
begins as far back as the year 1326—Jind the narrative* 
of the period down to the Battle of Foitiers, in 1356, is 
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chiefly taken from the’«chronicles of Jean h; Bel, canon 
of Liege; whose /nformati®n would seem principally 
to liave been derived from tllc confidence of John of 
riihnault. •Froissart speaks in high tenns of, his 
industry and correctness. From the Battle of Poi¬ 
tiers down to 1400—in #iich year Froissarfs history* 
terminates, he may be considered a contemporary; 
and the pains which lie took to acquire information 
were excessive and unceasing. He appears to have 
possessed, to an extraen’dinary degree, the faculty of 
insinuating himself into the favour, and even the con¬ 
fidence, of those with whom he mixed ; and this cir¬ 
cumstance, joined to the desire of the nobles and 
knights, with whom he conversed, to have their deeds 
recorded in his history, caused liim to derive a great 
proportion of his facts from those who had been eye- 
witnessc%, and even actors, in them. He was admit¬ 
ted into the houses of persons of the highest rank^aild 
merit. ^He was six years clejck of the closet, or secre¬ 
tary, to Queen Philippa; and in tJiis court, in the 
French court, and in those of the subordinate potentates 
to which he travelled, he was indefatigable in gather¬ 
ing information both from counsellors add warriors, and 
also from heralds, who, in those days, were? the chief 
agents of diplomacy. 

The thirty years, on the other liand, from 1326 to 
1356, are not given as from his own knowledge, and 
ought rather to be considered as a preliminary detail 
* calculated to put the reader in possession of the facts 
necessary for him to understand that which is to fol- 
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low. It is tlear that a history* of those times, begin¬ 
ning at the Battle of Poitiers, wctiy be obscure and 
unintelligible to the lasf degree. Lt is to obviate this, 
that the narrative of tlfe preceding thirty yeart is 
given, and accordingly it does not possess, to the same 
‘extent, those qualities of spirit and ])icturcsqucnes*, 
for which Froissart’s writings arc generally remark¬ 
able. 

It is, nevertheless, from these very merits that 
Froissart’s chief faults arise; namely, an avidity to 
receive and to record everything which can add dra¬ 
matic eflect to his history, without too scrupulously 
examining into its foundation in fact. I have already 
alluded* to the doubts that exist as to the colouring 


which he given to the celebrated story of the six 
citizens of Calais. It is an incident peculiarly striking 
and dramatic i]i itself, and redounds to the bmiour of 
tltc fmr sex in general, and of his benefactress in par¬ 
ticular—temptations wjiich would make Froissart 
think any extraordinary investigation into its accuracy 
quite superfluous. ' Again, in the following story, the 
reader will find a marvellous accoutit of a spirit who 
“ brought tidifjgs from all parts of the world,” afid of 
a talking bear, which Froissart recites, Svith some ex¬ 
pressions of surj^risc, indeed, but with no mure doubt 
than the physical facts of the Battle of Crecy and the 
captivity of the French king. 

The first part of his history Froissart presented to 


« 


* “ Digression on the (Muiin of Edward lU. to the Crown of 
France,” Vol. 1. • 
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Queen Philippa on fits going to England in 13G1. 
His object in qui^tihg his qpuntry was to tear himself 
from an attachment through* which he had suffered 
fof some tiitic. This atta(!bment *hc alludes to con¬ 
stantly in liis poetry; and it is difficult to distinguish 
between real facts,and those adventitious embellishments' 
with which poets have always conceived themselves 
to be licensed to adorn the history of their loves. 
Certain it is, that a poem in which he states that he 
is called upon by Mercury to revise the Judgment of 
Paris—that he confirms it—and that Venus, in conse¬ 
quence, promises him a mistress more beautiful than 
Helen—cannot be supposed entirelv to consist of 
sober fact;—^yet there are some circumstances which 
would lead to the conclusion that the fiction was 
embroidered upon some ground of reality. He seems, 
howevery to have had more -loves tlian one—as he 
celebrates one under the name oT Anne, another under 
that of Alix, and a third by,*! poem entitled ‘‘ Hittic 
dela fleur Marghcrite,” in honour of the flower which 
bore her name. 

Froissart returned into Hainault for a short time; 
and then, going again to England, attached himself 
to the service of Queen Philippa. This princess 
highly patronized letters. Queen's College, in Oxford, 
was founded by her; and Froissart being, at once, a 
learned person, a countryman, a poet, and a courtier, 
fraught with the accomplishments to which the tastes 
recorded above naturally lead,—it was no wonder 
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that he was received by her with favour and pro¬ 
tection. 

During his stay in her service, it 'would appear that 
he was employed in the composition of Voraanccs'of 
love, for her amusement. The fopperies of gallantry, 
'by which the middle ages were distinguished, had neft 
yet entirely passed away. It was scarcely more than 
an hundred years since the courts of love had ceased 
to be held, and some of the same spirit existed still*. 
The story told of the institution of the Order of the 
Garter is singularly in keeping with it. In despite of 


♦ At a Court of Low, held in 1174, by the CuunteRS of 
Champagne, it was solemnly decided, after long* argument, 1'hat 
love cannot exist between two married persons! These courts 
were held with all the solemnity, and, if possible, with more than 
the technical j)cdantry and jargon, of those of the Palais, or of 
Westminster Hall. “ I'lie Code of Love” was, I befteve, ori- 
giriwilly drawn up in Latin*, at least, it was soon translated into 
it. Its provisions were as compulsory as those of the (’ode 
^apoli'on. In conformity wUh the first article of these extra¬ 
ordinary Pandects, Ernierigardc, Viscountess of Narhonne, is 
said to have pronounced the following decision:—A lady, 
who had entered into an engagement of Jove, upon forming 
an honourable .narriage, refused her accustomed favours to 
her lover. Ermcngarde condemned this breach of faith, and 
decided, in perfect conformity with the first artihlc of the Code 
of Love, that the supcrvcntio'ti of the tie of marriage did not 
justly exclude her former h/vc, unless she solemnly renounced all 
love whatever! I wonder what the Viscount of Narbuniic and 
the Count of Champagne thought of these decisions of their 
fair spouses! For a very interesting and curious account of 
the Courts of Love, see the third volume of Knlffhts (Quarterly 
Magazine, Art. Literary History of the Provcfigals. 
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the doubt which it lia^bccn attempted to fhrow upon 
this tradition,—I Arit inclined to believe that it must 
have been foundedfn fact, from the very circumstance 
of if Garter Being the peculiar Badge of the Order. 
The Order of St. George would speak for itself; but 
a garter is an emblem bcanng no knightly or national 
characteristic whatever. 

At a court like this it is no wonder that Froissart 
was a favourite. He appears, indeed, to have been 
treated with peculiar kindness and liberality by the 
Queen : for, during the yieriod he was attached to her 
household, he travelled into many parts of Europe, at 
her expense, seeking, according to his custom, mate¬ 
rials to correct and enrich his history. Among other 
places, he went to Scotland, where, as usual, he seems 
to have been universally well received. His equipage 
had in it mothing very imposing; for he travelled on 
horseback, with his portmanteau* behind him, and a 
greyhound at his heels*. IIc*was entertained by Wil¬ 
liam, lilarl of Douglas, at his palace of Dalkeith ; and 
he seems always to have preserved a grateful remem¬ 
brance of the courtesies that he met with there. He 
travelled also into Wales, about the sanie pc^riod. 

He was present at the part^g of Edward III. and 
his Queen from the Prince and Princess of Wales, on 

* Froissart appears to have been an amateur of dugfs ; for, on 
liis visit to the Court of Gaston dc Foix, he took to that prince, 
.who was a great hunter, four greyhounds, as a present. He 
has recoi-ded their names, which were, Tristan, Ilectoi', Brun, 
and llollant. . 
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the departure of tlic latter into Acqultaine in 1S61. 
He also witnessed the passage of Ki ig John of France, 
between Elthain and estminster,*^ on his return into 
Fngland in 1B63. In 136b, he went to Bourdeaux, tind 
accompanied the Black Prince, on his expedition into 
Spain, as far as Dax; but lie was disappointed in his 
hopes of being present during the campaign; for, on tlie 
army again moving forward, the Prince, from what 
reason it does not appear, sent Froissart back to Eng¬ 
land to the Queen. 

lie did not remain there long; for, in the following 
3 Tar, we find him travelling among the courts in the 
north of Italy. This enabled him to be present at the 
marriage of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, second son of 
Edward III., to Joland, daughter of Galcas, Duke 
of Milan. This mamage was celebrated on the 25th of 
April, 1368. Froissart gives a detailed description 
of the magnificent reception which Amadeus, Count of 
Savoy (surnamed the Count Verd) gave to the English 
Prince on his return. The feasts lasted three days ; 
and Froissart makes honourable mention of a virelay 
of his own composition which w'hs danced during 
their course. The Count Verd made Froissart a pre^ 
sent of “ a good Cottehardic*.'*’ In the^ursc attached 
to this coat, were twenty florins of gold. This man^ 
ner of making gifts to poets and minstrels was very 
much in use at the time; and Froissart seems to have 
taken considerable pride in this instance of it. 


* A snccics uf tunio, cotiiiuoti to luco and women. 

S’ 
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Ho continued his trapvels in Italy; visitKl Bologna, 
and Ferrara, wher# Ifc received a similar present from 
the King of Cypaus. \lc went on to Home, where 
he mentionsIhaving seen an emjxjror at the papal court. 
It is supposed that this was the Grecian emperor, 
Pftlaeologus, who came to Home in 13G9 to beg assist- ' 
ance against the Turks. • 

This year was the date of the heaviest loss wjiich 
?ould possibly befall Froissart. Queen Philippa of 
England died. This princess appears to have been 
a very favourable specimen of the noble dames of her 
time. If not distinguished for warlike deeds, like 
Jane de Montfort, or Jane of Blois, — it was be¬ 
cause she was never, like them, deprived of those natu¬ 
ral protectors, during whose presence the battle-field 
is anything but the province of woman.* Her court 
was distiiiguished for all the brilliancies and amenities 
which existed in her age; and n& reason has reacjiefl 
posterity for supposing that tl\ey were degraded by the 
])rofligaey which loo commonly attended them. The 
following is the account which Froissart gives of her 
ilcath. He was ndi, indeed, in England at the time; 
nor did he return thither for upwards of twenty-seven 
years; but he £ould not fail of having ample informa¬ 
tion on the subject. 

“In the mean season, there fell in England a heavy 
case, and a common; liowbeit, it was right piteous for 

• * It has been dcnicfl that Piiilippa was with tlic Eii;»Ji''h arrn v 
at the battle of Neville's Cross ; and indeed it has never been 
asserted that she pcvsonally engaged in it. 

VOL. II. C 
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the King, his children, and dll his realm; for, the 
good Queen of England, 4hat so fnaifiy good deeds had 
done in her time, and so many knights succoured, and 
damsels comforted, and hdd so largely departed of*her 
goods to her people, and naturally loved always tlie 
nation of Hainault, the country where she was bom,*— 
she feft sick in the castle of Windsor, the which sick¬ 
ness continued on her so long that there was with 
no remedy but death. And the good lady, when sliP 
knew and perceived that there was with her no remedy 
but deatli, she desired to speak with the king lier 
husband ; and, when he was before her, she put out of 
her bed her right hand, and took the king by his 
right hand, who was right sorrowful at his heart 
Then she said, ‘ Sir, we have in peace, joy, and great 
prosperity, used our time together: Sii', now I pray 
you, at our departing, that you will grani me three 
desires.’ The king, right sorrowfully weeping, said, 
‘Madam, desire what .you will, I grant it.’ ‘Sir,** 
said she, ‘ I require you, first of all, that all mamicr 
of people, such as I have dealt withal in their mer¬ 
chandise, on this side the sea, or Deyond, tliat it may 
please you to *pay everything I owe to them or to any 
other. And, secondly, Sii-, all sucK ordinance and 
promises as I have made to the churches, as well of 
this cQjuntry as beyond the sea, where I have had 
my devotion, that it may please you to accomplisli and 
fulfil the,same. Thirdly, Sir, I require you that it 
may please you to take no other sepulture, whensoever 
it shall plcise God to call you out vf tliis transitory 
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life, but beside me iu Westminster.’ The king, all 
weeping, said, ‘^adam, 1 ^grant alk your desires.’ 
Then the good lacTy and qi^ticn mjv.le on her the sign of 
tlie cross, and commended the king her husband to 
God, and her youngest ^on Tlipmas, who was there, 
beside her. And, anon after, she yielded .up the 
spirit, the which I believe surely the holy angels 
fceceived with great joy up to heaven; for, in aJ^ her 
life, she did, neither in thought nor deed, thing whereby 
to lose her soul, as far as any creature could know. 
Thus the g(H)d Queen of England died, in the year of 
our Lord 1369? on the vigil of our Lady, in the midst 
qf August.” 

After the death of Queen Philippa, Froissart re¬ 
turned into his own country, where he procured the 
living of Lestincs. The account which he has left of 
his mini^ry, is eminently characteristic: he tells qs 
that, during the short time he was rector of Lcsthies, 
the tavern-keepei’s of that place received upwards of 
five hundred francs of his money. This smacks ex¬ 
ceedingly of the ypung gentleman whose ears ‘ cpiic- 
kened* at tlie emphatic sound of the drawing a cork. 

He next bec^e attached to the service of Wenccslaus 
of Luxembourg, Duke of Bmbant—whose secretary, 
also, it is probable that he was. The duke had a taste 
for poetry; and engaged Froissart in making a collec¬ 
tion of his compositions: these Froissart interlarded 
^with some pieces of his own, and formed the whole into 
a kind of Romance entitled, Meliador, or the Knight 
of the Golden Sfin. It is of this book that such worthy 
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mention is made in the following Story : for Froissart 
read aloud, of it, every night Gaston de Foix, 
after supper; who \yould not allow d* word to be spoken 
during the reading, such “ great solace” (fid he take in 
hearing these compositions.^ I cannot but think that 
this oil.of flattery to the poet’s self-love tended to heal 
the wounds in Gaston’s owm fame, which a just appre¬ 
ciation of his demerits by the chronicler would infalli|| 
bly have made. 

During these years, it is probable that Froissart 
continued his historical labours; for we find that, 
under letters scaled on the ISlh December, 1381, the 
Duke of Anjou had fifty-six quires of the C!ironi(’le 
of Froissart, rector of the parish church of ficstines, 
seized; which he had sent to have illuminated, pre¬ 
viously to their transmission to the King of England, 
the enemy of France. * 

Wenccslaus, Duke of Brabant, died in 1384 ; and 
Froissart, ever the favourite of the great, very shortly 
afterwards was taken into the service of Guy of Cha- 
tillon, Count of Blois ; at whose (lesire and expense, 
he recommenced his history. In the researches conse¬ 
quent upon this, he made the visit to the Court of the 
Count of Foix, which forms the subject of the following 
.story ; and which it is unnecessary liere to dwell upon, 
as the incidents, during its course, are therein detailed 
at length, in his own language. 

It is w'ith this renewal of his Clironicles, at the re¬ 
quest of the Count of Blois, that the difference of tone, 
to which I have alluded at the begiijnkig of this paper^ 
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coHimenccs. I shall *Jicrc copy from thfe “ Essay on 
the Works of ErfisSart,” by M. flc la Ciirne do Stc*. 
Pidayc, the concli 4 sions* to which he Tias come as to 
these divisu^is: only premising tl?at, after investigat¬ 
ing the point with some diligence, I am led to coin- 
citic perfectly in the opinidns which that eminent anti-* 
qiiarian expresses , 

“ The history of Froissart is divided into four books, 
*or volumes, as M'ell in all the manuscripts as in all the 
printed editions. The first begins with the coronation 
of Edward III. King of England, in 1326, and with 
the accession of Philip de Valois to the crown of France 
in 1328; and closes with the year 1379, inclusively. 

‘‘ Froissart begins his second volume with the last 
three years of the preceding volimic, and with more 
detail; having gained fidlcr information than when he 
first wToJp it. He continues it until the peace of the 
Men of Ghent with the Dukcof*Hurgundy, the treaty 
of which is in the last chapter but one of this volume, 
dated the 18th December, 1385. 

“ The third volume goes back as far as the year 
1382, inclusively? reciting several events which had 
been mentioned in the second from the ninety-third 
chapter, untibthe end. The events of these four last 
years, which had been already related, arc so much 
expanded in the third volume, that they <x:cupy the 
twenty-nine first chapters. The rest is employed in 
the history of the following years, until 1389, ending 
• with the truce concluded for three years between 
France and England, and with the preparations that 
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were making for the entry of tlie Queen Isabel of Ba¬ 
varia into Paris, of wliicli the author promises to speak 
hereafter. * * , 

The fourth volume begins with a recital of all the 
feasts and magnificences which were made for this 
entry, and efids with the dethroning and death cf 
llichard II., King of England, in 1400, and with the 
election which was made the same year of Robert, 
Emperor of Germany. These events terminate the 
two last chapters of the whole work. 

* * * « The four volumes of the history of 

Froissart are each subdivided into a great number of 
chapters, which are differently placed according to the 
diiferent manuscripts and printed copies ; but, besides 
these divisions, in a great many manuscripts there is 
one which is particular to the first volume. Some 
have four books, or parts, others six, and some eight. 

It is in one of these four, six, or eight divisions of 
the first volume that one must seek for the termination 
of that part of his history which Froissart carried to 
England, and presented to Queen'Philippa of Hai- 
nault. ***** 

“ The principal of these divisions, that which di¬ 
vides the history of Froissart into four volumes, serves 
to mark as many different epochas, at which he stopped 
in the course of his work ; whether from want of ma¬ 
terials, having carried narration to the time of his 
writing; or whether he wished to take some repose * 
himself, and allow the same to his readers; * * * 
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The first volume (if Froissart compr^liends, as I 
have said before, tile history from 1326 to 1379. This 
period includes th'i time of Ins journey to England, 
when one nftiy readily suppose he had discontinued 
the work; for, he considered it then as being finished 
ta that part, since, he says, he carried fl to England, 
where he presented it to the queen. It ends about the 
year 1360. * * * A sort of connection, whijph I 

find between several chapters of the remainder of this 
first volume, of wlych the first announces others at a 
great distance, convinces me that the remainder was 
composed off-hand, and without interruption: and 
that, consequently, the author only began to write it 
towards the year 1379, since he closes it with the ac¬ 
count of the events of this same year. * ^ * 

“No material intcn'uption is met with in the course 
of the second volume. The author employs the 
twenty-seven first chapters in recapitulating the cvenfs 
of the tiJIee last years of the preceding volume, which 
had been too succinctly narrated. * . * * After 

these twenty-seven chapters, he resumes the thread of 
his history^ which be follows until the peace which the 
Men of Ghent obtained from the Duk<5 of Burgundy 
ill 1385. 

“ It is towards the year 1385, or 1386, that Frois¬ 
sart began to write his second volume: it was finished 
in 1388. This same year he visited the Count of 
Foix. » * 

“ The author began his third volume in 1390. He 
wrote it by order, and at the expense, of the Count of 
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Blois. * ^ ^ This volume,- which returns to those 
events that had liappciicd^since ISS®, and which gives 
a fuller account of them', was begur in 1390, and was 
already finished in 1392! * * ♦ ^This whole 

volume seems to me to have been composed without 
interruption ;“tit least, there is a material connexion 
between several chapters at a great distance from each 
othey. 

The interval there is between the third and fourth 
volumes seems to have been caused more to give repose 
to the reader than to the historian; for Froissart, in 
ending the third, announces the events which arc to be 
the materials of the fourth volume. I believe the histo¬ 
rian, immediately on completing the third, w-rotc the 
fifty first chapters of the fourth volume, which close 
with the events of 1392. 

A great number of the manuscripts, a»d black- 
lettqr editions, which* only begin the fourth volume 
after these fifty chapters, form a very natural JHcjudicc 
in favour of this opinion: besides, from the year 1092, 
when they end, two years passed in continual negotia¬ 
tions between the French and English ; during which 
several truces,* but of short duration^ were made; 
which, however, ended at last in a peace, or truce, for 
four years. One cannot doubt but that Frmssart then 
interrupted his wTiting; since that was the time he 
performed his journey into England, where he resided 
three months. I believe this interval was considerable, 
because the remainder of the fourth volume, which * 
seems to me to have been written without intermission, 
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was.not composed, if I mistake not, until several years 
after this journey^ fliat is say, towads the end of 
the fourteenth or th« beginning of the fifteenth century. 
One finds in*it those events whicli belong to the years 
1399 and 1400. I find nothing ^that may lead us to 
fofm any judgment how long a time tlie autljor em¬ 
ployed on this last j)art.” 

Bearing this outline in mind, the reader will be 
assisted in folloAving the stories he will find in the pre¬ 
sent volume. At the Court of Gaston de Foix, Frois-« 
sart, like Don Quixote at the Duke's, is constantly 
nminded of such and such passages of his former his¬ 
tory. The Count receives him with eminent favour 
and distinction ; and knights and s(|uires are eager to 
give him every information, in the hope of being duly 
commemorated in the continuation of his Chronicles. 
Indeed Froissart himself seems sufficiently to appre¬ 
ciate ' thcMpowcr of conferring immortality which was 
vested inViis hand^; for of that of his Chronicles, he 
never doubts for one moment. 

In the third bonk it is that he gives the account of 
his visit to the Count do Foix's court; and he makes 
that visit \\\q cadre of all the historical information 
which he rccCH*ds therein. Ilgncc those latter books 
appear to me, as I have already hinted, more in the 
light of historical memoirs than of history itself. He 
does not relate the events, as they occur, in an inde¬ 
pendent and consecutive narrative; but he details the 
conversations which he held with the many persons of 
eminence and experience whom he met at Orthez; and 
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thus gives ihc history of several years, between his 
arrival at the Count’s couit towards the end of Novem- 
ber 1888, and his departure from k about the Easter 
following. He indtdgcs in more minute*' descriptions 
than in the former volumes of more severe history ; 
and hence, as a picture of manners, the later bocJks 
arc the more valuable and interesting. 

Froissart left Orthez in the suite of the young Coun¬ 
tess of Boulogne, who went as the bride of the Duke 
of Berri, uncle of Charles VI.—as the reader will find 
detailed in the following story. They went by way 
of Avignon, to sec the Pope, Clement VII. who 
was a kinsman of the young Duchess.* During 
his stay there, Froissart was robbed; an event which 
he laments in a long ditty into which he inserts many 
particulars of his life. 

In tlic later journies of which I have spokr3n, Frois¬ 
sart’s equipage was considerably changed from the 
humble one with^which he visited Scotlanc^he was 
always richly clothed, and well mounted, and fol¬ 
lowed by a servant, upon a hackney, who carried his 
valise. He was, according to his own description, a 
man of expensive and luxurious habits; indeed, his 
almost continual journgys for many y^s; his living 
among kings and nobles; together with the tastes re¬ 
hearsed at the outset of this Memoir, could not fail to 
drain a purse even replenished as often as his was, by 
the liberality of the rich and great. 

After this period, Froissart seems to have been in 

* See Frontispiece, » 
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constant motion for [two or three years. Trom Avi¬ 
gnon, he went into AiSvergne^ where he was present at 
the nuptials of the JDuke of Ilcrri, anS composed a 
pastoral uporf the occasion.* Frorfi thence, he went 
with the Lord do la Riviere to Paris. He then accom- 
panied the Lord de Coney into the Cambresis, jto the 
castle of Crevccoeur, who had just had it given to him 
by the King. Prom him, Froissart learned various par¬ 
ticulars of the negotiations between France and Eng¬ 
land. He next passes a fortnight in his own country 
(Ilainault), and a month in Holland, with his patron, 
the Count of lllois, to whom he relates the history of 
liis travels. He goes to Lelinghcri, to acquire infor¬ 
mation concerning the negotiations there carrying on. 
Thence, he returns to Paris, and witnesses the magni¬ 
ficent entry of Isabel of Bavaria—with a very detailed 
descriptioi^of which, he opens his fourth book. After 
this, it would appear, that he refurned to Avignon; 
for he diferibes wilh grejit minuteness the particulars 
of the interview of Charles VI. with the Pope; which 
occurred in the same progress on which the King re¬ 
ceived the homage (5f Gaston de Foix, at Thoulouse; 
at which ceremony Froissart distinctly states hiniself 
to nave been present. Nothing, indeed, can exceed 
his activity during this period. At every congress, 
at every festival, at every pageant, military or religious, 
Froissart is there. Such constant intercourse as this, 
with the most figuring persons of the age, must have 
peculiarly fitted him to be the recorder of their actions. 
Unlike the monkish chroniclers of an earlier period, he 
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is a man of the world, wlio understands the social and 
conventional position and rcJatibn^i. of the persons of 
whom he treats; and attaclies U) deeds, words, and 
men their real anth practical signification. Neither is 
he politically attached to any individual, or to any 
faction. Ills connections were of a nature free frbm 
party-spirit, and were alternately formed with those of 
every side of the question; by which means he was likely 
to acquire general knowledge, and common impar¬ 
tiality ; at the same time, that he was free from the 
feelings attending political apostacy. 

His impartiality, indeed, appears to have been, for 
the most part, singularly conscientious. For, not 
content with using uprightly the information he pos¬ 
sessed,—he considered it to be his moral duty as an 
historian to gather the accounts of every side of every 
topic concerning which he WTote. Accordiwgly, when 
abput the year 1390, he had sat down in his owm 
country to compile his history from the* materials 
which he had so diligently amassed,—beseems to have 
been stricken in conscience, ivhcn he came to w'ritc on 
the wars of Castile, with having received his informa¬ 
tion only frdm Spaniards, and Gascons, who w'cre 
their allies. He was ^esirous of having Portuguese 
authority also for his narrative; and, hearing that 
several of that country were at Bruges, he w'cnt 
thither to gather their account of the transactions in 
question. At Bruges, he learns that a Portuguese 
knight, “ a valiant and wise man, and of the Council 
of the King of Portugal,” has just arrived at Middle- 
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burgh in Zealand, on liis way to Prussia to join in 
the war against thc^Purk^. I'his knigh^j whose name 
was Juan Fernando 4'orteletj had been in all the Por¬ 
tuguese wars; and received Froissart, who instantly 
went from Bruges to Middleburgji to converse with 
hiih, with great urbanity and openness. He fui;nishcs 
the chronicler with ample information on the subject of 
these wars; and Froissart, whose delight at gaining 
this additional authority is most vividly expressed, 
returns to his country to finish his book. Tliis forms 
the third of his complete work. 

About the year 1378, Froissart had obtained from 
Clement VII.* the reversion of acanoni’y at Lisle. But 
Clement dying in I'lOls before this reversion had hceii 
convertetl into possession, Froissart gave up all hopes 
of ever obtaining it; and ceased to style Iiimself 

* Canon o^ Lisle,’ which he previously had done in, 
several places of his writings. After this time, die 
calls himself “ Canon and Treasurer of the Collegiate 
Church of Cliimay,” which M. dc Stc. Palaye sup- 
|ioses he obtained through the means of the Count of 
Blois, his constant friend and patron, to whom the 
lordship of Chiraay belonged. 

A truce of four years having, in 1393, been con- 
eluded between France and England, Froissart deter¬ 
mined to revisit the latter country, where he had not 
been for soven-and-twenty years. He went thither in 

1395; and his account of his residence there is so cha- 

• 

racteristic both of himself, and of the court of iliehard 
* See Note[U]^to Gaston de Foi.x; on the Great Schisjn, 
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II. and the manners of the times generally, that, 
though the passage is long, I ail tempted to give it 
in his own words:— '' 

“ True it was, that I, Sir John Froissart (as at 
that time treasurer and^ canon of Chimay, in the 
counti' of Hainault, in tlic diocese of Liege) liad 
great affection to go and sec the realm of England 
—'»vhen I had been in Abbeville, and saw that truce 
was taken between the realms of France and England, 
to endure four years by sea and land. Many reasons 
moved me to make that voyage. One was because, 
in my youth, I had been brought up in the court of 
the noble King Edward III. and Queen Philippa, 
his wife, and among their children, and other barons 
of England that were, as then, alive, in whom I found 
all nobleness, honour, largess, and courtesy. There- 
. fore, I desired to sec the country, thinking thereby I 
sltould live much the longer, for I had not been there 
twenty-seven years before; and I thought, though I 
saw not those lords that I left alive there, that, at the 
least, I should sec their heirs, the^ which should do me 
much good to see, and also to justify the histories and 
matters that I had written of them. 

“ For these causes and others, I had great desire to 
go into England to see King Richard, who was son to 
the noble Prince of Wales and of Acquitaine; for I 
had not seen this King Richard since he was chris¬ 
tened in the cathedral church at Bourdeaux, at which 
time I was there. And, ere I took my journey, I had 
engri||feed in a fair book, well illumined, all the matters 
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of amours and moralities that in four-and-tvventy years 

before I had mad/atid eomj^osed. A^d 1 had this 
said fair book well cjpvered with velvet, and garnished 
with clasps of silver and gilt, thereof to make a present 
to the king, at my first coming to his presence. I had 
sutfh desire to go this voyage that the pain and {ravail 
grieved me nothing. Thus, provided of horses and 
other necessaries, I passed the sea at Calais, and came 
to Dover, the 12th day of the month of July. When 
I came there, I found no man ofmy knowledge, it w^as 
so long since I had been in England : and the houses 
were all newly changed, and young children were 
become men, and the women knew me not, nor I them. 
So I abode half a day and all a night at Dover. It was 
on a Tuesday; and the next day, by nine of the clock, 
I came to Canterbury, to St. Thomas’s shrine, and 
to the tomb of the noble rrince of Wales, who is there 
interred right richly. There I he'ard mass, and mado 
my offering to the holy saint. And there I was informed 
hoAV King llichard should be there the next day on 
pilgrimage, which was after his return out of Ireland, 
where he had been flic space of nine months or there¬ 
abouts. The king had a devotion *to visit St, 
Thomas’s shrine, also, because, the prince, his father, 
was there buried. And I thought to abide tlie king 
there; and so I did. 

“ And the next day, the king came thither, with a 
noble company of lords, ladies, and damsels. And 
when I was among them, they seemed to me all new 
folks, I knew no person. The time was sore changedi 
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in twenty-eight years. And witli the king, as then, 
was none of h^ uncles; tlie Duke ftf Lancaster was in 
Acquitainc, and the Dukes of York and Gloucester on 
other businesses : that I was at the first all abashed. 
For, if I had seen any ancient knight that had been 
with King Edw'ard, or with the Prince, I had been 
>vcll recoinforted—but I could see none such. Then, 
I ,demanded for a knight called Sir Richard Stacy, 
whether he w'cre alive or not. And it was sliewed me 
^ Yes’—but he w^as at London. Then I tliought use 
to go to the Lord Thomas Percy, great scncchall of 
England, who was there with the king: so I ac¬ 
quainted me wdth Inm, and I found him right honour¬ 
able and gracious. And he offered to present me and 
my letters to the king, wliereof I was right joyful; 
for it behoved me to have some means to bring me to 
the presence of such a prince as the King cf England 
was He went to the king’s chamber, at which time 
the king was gone to sleep; and so he shewed me; 
and bade me return to my lodging, and come again. 
And so I did; and when I came to the bishop’s 
palace, I found the Lord Thomas Percy ready to ride 
to Ospringe; and he counselled me to make, as then, 
no knowledge of my, being there, but to follow the 
Court. And he said he would cause me ever to be well 
lodged till the king should be at the fair castle of 
liCeds in Kent. 

‘‘ I ordered me after his counsel, and rode before to 
Ospringe. And, by adventure, I was lodged in an 
house where w'as lodged a gentle knigiit of England, 
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called Sir William Lisle. He had larriedf there be¬ 
hind the king, becayse*he hac) pain in his head all the 
night before. He was one of the king's*privy cham¬ 
ber ; and when he saw that f was ^ stranger, and, as 
he thought, of the marches of France, because of my 
language, we fell in acquaintance together. For the 
gentlemen of England are courteous, treatable, and 
glad of acquaintance. Then he demanded what I 
was, and what business I had to do in those parts. I 
shewed him a great part of my coming thither, and 
all that the Lord Thomas Percy had said to me, and 
ordered me to do. He then answered me and said 
how I could not have a better man, and that, on the 
Friday, the king should be at the castle of Leeds. 
And he shewed me that when I came there, I should 
find there the Duke of York, the king’s uncle; 
whereof I ^was right glad, because I Iiad letters 
directed to him;—also that in his youth he had seen 
me in the court of the noble King Edward, his father, 
and the Queen, his mother. ^ - 

“ Then, on the Friday, in the morning, Sir Wil¬ 
liam Lisle and I rode together; and thus wc rode 
to Leeds; and thither caiqp the king*and all his 
company. And *there I found the Lord Edmund, 
Duke of York. Then I went to him, I delivered 
my letters from the Count of Hainault, his cousin, 
and from the Count of Ostrevant. The duke re¬ 
ceived me well, and made me good cheer, and said— 
* Sir John, hold you always near to us, and we 
shall shew you love and courtesy: we are bound 
Voi„ H. • D 
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thereto for the love of time past, and for love of my 
lady the old Queen my mother, ^in whose court you 
were; we have good vemeiAbrance thereof,* Then I 
thanked him, as reason lequired. So I was advanced, 
by reason of him and Sir Thomas Percy, and Sir Wil¬ 
liam Lisle 5 by tKeir means I was brought into . the 
king’s chamber, and into his presence by means of his 
uncle, the Duke of York. Then 1 delivered my letters 
to the Jking, and he took and read them at good leisure. 
Then he said to me that 1 was welcome, as one that 
had been and is of the English court. As on that 
day, I shewed not the king the book I had brought 
for him; he was so sore occupied with great affairs 
that I had, as then, no leisure to present my book. 
And to have counsel of these great matters*, the 
king had sent for the most part of the prelates and 
lords of England to be at the feast of M^gdalentide, 
at a manor of the king’s, called Eltham, a seven 
English miles from London. And when they had 
tarrieil at Leeds four days, the king returned to 
Rochester, and so to Eltham, and so 1 rode forth in 
the king’s company.” 

On the r6ad, Froissart, as usual, drains his com¬ 
panions of all the news he can extract from them; and 
giveijt a detailed account of the expedition into Ireland, 
and of the politics of the English court at that period. 
He does not, however, forget the “ fair book.” After 

* His second murriiige with the King of France's daughter 
Isabel; and the appeal of the Gascon lords against the grant 
of Acquittune to the Duke of Lancaster, 
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remaining some days at Kith am, he says, “ On the Sun¬ 
days following, all sficli as Jiad1>een thereivere departed, 
and all their counsellors, except the Duke of York, 
who abode slill about the kingf and Sir Thomas 
Percy and Sir Richard Stacey shewed my business 
to Ihe king. Then the king desired to see my* book 
that 1 had brought for him; so he saw it in his 
chamber, for I had laid it there, ready on his b^d. 
When the king opened it, it pleased him well, for it 
was fair illumined and written, and covered with 
crimson velvet, with ten buttons of silver and gilt, 
and roses of gold in the midst, with two clasps gilt, 
richly wrought. Then the king demanded of me 
whereof it treated, and I shewed him how it treated 
of matters of love; whereof the king was glad. And 
he looked into it, and read it in many places; for he 
could speak and read French very well. And he gave 
it to a knight of his chamber, named Sir Richard 
Creadon, to bear it into his secret chamber. 

Thus I tarried in the King of England’s court, 
as long as it pleased me; not always in one jjlace; 
for the king oftentimes removed to Eltham, to Leeds, 
to Kingston, to^Sheen, to Chertsey, or to Windsor, 
about the marches of London.’^ 

After his last return from England, Froissart re¬ 
tired to his chapter at Chimay, where he composed 
the fourth and last book of his Chronicles. Under 
the year 1397, he mentions the death of his j)atron 
Guy of Blois; and the whole concludes with the 
death of Richard 11. in the year 1400. How long 
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Froissart lived after this is uncertain; but I should 
think it proV-xblc thc^t it vas nO great length of 
time—for so busy a spirit would' scarcely have been 
stilled but by dea!ii. I should not think it likely 
that he would cease to wnte long before he ceased to 
live. «Thc year of his death, however, is not known— 
although the month is, viz. October; which is men- 
tidiicd in the obituary of the collegiate church of St. 
Monegunda at Chimay. 1 transcribe from M. de Ste. 
Palayc the extract containing the “ obit’* of Froissart, 
which he copies from a manuscript taken from the 
archives of the chapter of St. Monegunda at Chimay, 
in which are found the obits, and pious foundations 
made to this chapter, and other antiquities— 

“ The obit of Sir .Tohn Froissard, born at Valen¬ 
ciennes, Canon and Treasury of the aforesaid Church, 
which flourished in 13G4, may have place h^re, accord¬ 
ing to his quality, as having been domestic chaplain 
to the renowned Guy of Chatillon, Count of Soison 
and of Blois, Lord of Avesnes, Chimay, and Beau¬ 
mont, &c, who has also been a vpry celebrated histo¬ 
riographer of his time, and has written the wars and 
Chronicle^;, and the most remarkable; events from the 
year 1335 until the ye’ar 1400; according as he him¬ 
self relates, in divers parts of his history; and, more 
especially, in the fifty-first chapter of his fourth book, 
and as it is shewn in the eulogium written in his praise, 
in the folloAving words :— 

Coffnita Roinauao vix esset j^loria gentis, 

PJuribus hum* scriptis nt decorusset honos. 
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Tanti iicmpc refert totuin scripsissc per orbein, 
QuidihetfSt liuctos s;A.'Ia tulissc virus. 

Cumnicinorent nliof alii, super aithnr^ tollam 
Froissardutj, historij^ per sua sjccia duccni; 

Scri|?sit enini liistoriuiii mag-cjBCxaslnta per aiiiios, 
'I'utiiis inundi, qutc memoranda iiotat; 

Seripsit ct Angloruiii llcginai ^csta Philippa), 

Qui, Guliclme, tuu tutia jimcta turo. 

HONORARIUM. 

Gallurum subliniis honos ct fama tuoruni, 

IJie, Froissardc, jaccs, si inodo forte jaces. 

Historic virus stiiduisti rcddcrc vitam, 

Defuncto vitam reddet at ilia tibi. 

“ Joannes Fkoissardus, Canolicus et Thesau- 
rarius Ecclesitc Collegiata) Sanctac Monegunclis Sirnaci. 
vetutissirno ferine lotius Belgii oppido. 

Proxima dnm propriis florcbit Francia scriptis, 
¥’aiiia,* dum ramus, J{lanc:ifj[uc t fundit a<iuas. 

Urbis lit hujus honos, tcinj)li sic fama vigebis 
'{'eque diiccm histuriic Gallia tola culet, 

JSelgica tota culet, Uyineaquc vallis amabit 
Duiri rupidus proprius Scaldis obibil agrus.'’ 

The reader has now before him a connected outline 
of the life of Froissart, and can duly* estimate his 
imalities both good and evil. The latter, indeed, 
appear to have been rather errors and indulgences 
than positive vices^ or they become so only in conse¬ 
quence of his profession. On the other hand, his 
talents and accomplishments—his extreme cheerfulness? 

* The Faigno dc Ghiniay, a small forest dependent on it. 

t La Rlatichc Lau, a river which runs by Chimay. 
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and goodnature—his sense of justice and duty as an 

I i 

historian—his^gratitude to hi^ friends, and his courtesy 
towards every one—are strictly laerits of his own, not 
only not arising froVn, but mostly in contradistinction 
to, the general tone am?, spirit of his age. The in¬ 
stances in which that spirit operated disadvantageously 
upon him I have already noted with censure; it is, 
tlferefore, but just that I should give him his merited 
})raise. 

It is impossible, indeed, to turn over his volumes, 
and trace him through the course of his stirring and 
romantic life, without, at the close, entertaining towards 
him feelings of j^eat kindliness ; perhaps not mingled 
with any very deep respect, but the more in conson¬ 
ance, probably, with his own character, though of an 
order less exalted, in consequence of this very want. 

But, in another jioint of view, the pages 6f Froissart 
afford subject for the weightiest reflection and specu¬ 
lation. They are the great mirror of the fourteenth 
century; the age generally throughout Europe of 
Chivalry and the Feudal System at their zenith ;—and, 
with reference to our own country, the period when 
the roots were cast of that national hatred of France, 
which has operated so powerfully upon our character 
and our history, from that time to this. 1 shall bestow 
a few observations on both these subjects. 

Chivalry, as it is painted by poets and romancers, 
bears, it must be confessed, an aspect sufficiently 
attractive and picturesque. But I cannot but con¬ 
sider this as a fancy-piece, not a portrait; at least 1 
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have never been able to find its original in history. 
At the best, it cafi be jegarded only #s an Utopian 
theory, never reduced—if, ijideed, it were reducible— 
to practice. For a moment, however, I will grant 
the practical existence of -^iie l>eau truly ideal of , 
knighthood. And this appears to me to lead to a 
conclusion, which I do not recollect to have seen 
drawn in the discussions I have met with on the 
subject. The virtues of chivalry, at their height, 
never could be called forth except in a state of the 
utmost misery to the bulk of mankind. The relief of 
“distressed damsels,’^ or, to speak in reasonable 
language, of women exposed to outrage and oppression 
—the righting of the wronged—^the protecting of the 
weak against injustice, the defenceless against rapine 
and murder,—these deeds to be erected into the 
ordinary, •yet private and irresponsible, occupation oi^ 
a large and dominant class of society, argues a ^ire- 
posterous existence of violence, cruelty, and bloodshed 
on the one hand—of grinding poverty, outraged feel¬ 
ings, and total insecurity of life and limb, house and 
home, on the other. 

Alas! that such evils did exist, the whole course 
of the middle figes proves but loo plainly. But so far 
from their being in any degree redressed by the profes¬ 
sors of chivalry, they were chiefly, if not entirely, in¬ 
flicted by them. 1 shall not leave these facts to this 
general assertion; but I shall give, from Froissart 
himself, details from various portions of his history, 
to prove the outrages practised by the knights, and 
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the miseries suffered by the people. It is to be borne 
in mind that ^'''oissart never ^dilate^i upon such mat¬ 
ters ; they seem to him natural Ewd ordinary; and he 
merely states their occurrence as part of the regular 
events of the campajgn.M, 

I shall begin with the exploits of Edward HI. on his 
progress through Normandy, previously to the battle 
of'Crecy. It will be recollected that, on his own 
shewing, Edward had not the shadow of a claim to the 
crown of France. The monstrous injustice of the 
cause renders the iniquities committed in its prosecu¬ 
tion doubly guilty. 1 find that, in the notice of the 
English power in Acquitaine, in the first volume, I have 
said that of the earlier part of these wars the English are 

highly and deservedly proud/^ * 1 beg to be under¬ 

stood to have there used the word “ deservedly,” strictly 
, as applied to the military achievements of ftie period, 
and 1 regret that the turn of expression should be 
open to the possibility of doubt -j-. For, so far from 
considering that portion of our history matter justly 
worthy of pride—it has long appeared to me, that if our 
French wars from Edward III.’s reign, to Henry VI.’s, 
could be wholly expunged from our annals, we should 
get rid of a load of guilt, for which their glory is no 
payment. Nay, whatever glory vve had in gaining our 
ground in France, was wrested from us, as we lost 
it. Unjust war is always of deep guilt; what then is it 

* Vol. I. p. 22. 

‘I’ The sheet is piiuted off, so as to render alteration im 
possible. 
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when carried on ferociously! How unjust this war 
was, the reader hlis *alreadj seen—of the spirit in 
which it was conducted, the following, which is taken 
from the first*portion of Froissart’^ history, will suffice, 

1 think, as a sample. It is t« remembered, that 
thi^ part of his work was presented by himgelf to 
Queen Philippa, and that, therefore, the worthy canon 
w'ould take exceeding good care not to set fo«tli 
therein anything which could be considered strongly 
condemnatory of her royal husband. But such things 
were not then so considered! The following is part of 
the narrative of the king’s proceedings, on his first 
landing in Normandy—where there was no army to 
oppose him :— 

Thus they set forth as they were ordained ; and 
they that went by the sea took all the ships that they 
found in their way. And so long they w^ent forth, what^ 
by sea and what by land, that they came to a good tonvn 
and good port called Barfleur, the which, incontinent, 
was won, for they within gave up for fear of death, 
llowbcit, for all that, the town w'as robbed, and much 
gold and silver there found, and rich jewels. There 
was found so much riches, that the boys and villains 
of the host set nothing by gooctfurred gowns.” .... 

After the town of Barfleur was thus taken and rob> 
bed without burning, then they spread abroad into the 
country, and did wh^t they list, for there was nought 
lo resist them. At last they came to a great and a rich 
town called Cherbourg: the town they won and robbed 
it—and burnt part thereof.” . , . , “ Then they 
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passed forth and came to Mountbourgue, and took it, 
and robbed it^find burned it clean. ] n this manner they 
burned many other towns in tha^,country, and won so 
much riches that it ^vas a marvel to reckon it.” These 
and other such dping^ of the division of the array 
whicl\ went along the coast, are thus jauntily related 
by Froissart, without the very least expression of blame. 

vjMeanwhile, the king sent out a sort of flying batta¬ 
lion, under Lord Godfrey, the marshal, to lay the coun¬ 
try waste, coming back to the main body at night. 
“ The Lord Godfrey, as marshal, rode forth with five 
hundred men at arms, and rode off* from the king’s 
battele a six or seven leagues, in burning and exilying 
(laying waste to) the country, the which was plentiful 
of everything: the granges full of corn, the houses full 
of all riches, rich burgesses, carts and chariots, horse, 

^ swine, muttons, and other beasts ; they Hook what 
they list, and brought into the king’s host.” The 
chapter following the above begins with these memo¬ 
rable words :—” Thus by the Englishmen ivas burnt, 
exyled, robbed, wasted, and pillaged, the good plenti¬ 
ful country of Normandy.” Nothing can be more 
characteristic, both of the times and of Froissart, than 

I 

this. He narrates circamstances—^which, if they were 
paused on in detail, would make the flesh creep— 
in the pretty, gentle, general manner we have seen, 
without one word to prove that he does not consider 
them very virtuous actions. Here a large army landp 
in a country wholly unprotected. Edward comes, an¬ 
nouncing himself lawful king of Uiat country—so that, 
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of course, his only object should be to drive out the 
person whom he ifoutti designate as an^surper. And 
for this object he F|ifrers his troops to lay waste the 
whole district, robbing the inlpibitants of all their 
goods, burning their houses-^vej their heads, and 
thrusting them on board their ships, for fev they 
should become rebels if left behind ! Tndy, this was an 
amiable method of proving to the French people tiie-' 
benefits likely to accrue from the paternal govern¬ 
ment of Edward Plantagenet. 

From Froissart’s mode of expression, an ordinary 
reader would not deduce half the miseries which 
befell these miserable people of Normandy. Saying, 
in broad terms, that a town, or a district, was exyled, 
pylled, or even brent, * sounds light in comparison 
with the* woes Avhich do arise from a brutal anti un¬ 
bridled sftldiery being “ let sliy,” with the cry of 
“ havoc!” to excite their odious yet terrible fary, 
upon the peaceful inhabitants of a peaceful town. It 
is needless, I am sure, for me to draw any detailed 
description of the scenes which must then have taken 
place. 1 could not do it, without making my book unfit 
to be generally read. With their attention thus drawn 
to it, my readers will sufiicieutiy feel what such a state 
of things must have been, which the careless wholesale 
terms of Froissart may scarcely have given to their 
view, in its real degree of horror. 

^ It was to put a stop to, and punish, these outrages, 
that Philip de Valois raised the splendid army which 
Laid waste—^pillaged—burned. 
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was destroyed at Crecy. Of the fighting of that 
battle we havp just cause to pioud, merely as re- 
gards our conduct in the confliqt; but it would be 
better for the real fame of England, if the name of a 
victory won in suclj a «?iuse as that of Edward’s claim 
upon f ranee, and fought after a campaign of the robbery 
and destruction of defenceless people, such as that of 
'—vAichl have just spoken, were never again breathed. 
And yet, from our cradle, we are taught to chant the 
praises of “ our Edwards and Henries”! 

1 do not mean to impute any peculiar cruelty to 
Edward HI. Such—and this awfully adds to its hor¬ 
ror—^was the general mode of action of the time. 
These were the practices in which the principle of 
Chivalry found vent! 

I am loth to dwell upon matters so painfiul, but 1 
cannot omit the account of the horrors committed in 
Limoges, on its re-capture by the Black Prince. It 
is true he had great cause for displeasure. He had 
trusted the Bishop exceedingly, and he and the chief 
men of the town had delivered up the place to the 
French. “ The Commons” had done nothing; but, 
in those days'of Chivalry, they were always included 
in the punishments of«their superiors, though never 
in their benefits or rewards. The following is Frois¬ 
sart’s account 5 —and here the worthy canon is rather 
touched, and speaks in a tone of humanity:— 

“ Then the prince, the Duke of Lancaster, the Earl 
of Cambridge, the Earl of Pembroke, Sir Guischard 
Dangle, and all the other with their companies, en- 
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tered into the city, and all other foot-men ready ap¬ 
parelled to do evil^ jfhd to {tillage ant^rob the city, 
and to slay^ wen, wo^en, and \:hildrm^ for so it was 
commanded them to do. It was j^reat pity to see the 
men, women, and children, tha¥kn(^led down on their 
knees before the prince for mercy ; but he was ^o in¬ 
flamed with ire, that he took no heed to them, so that 
none were heard, but all put to death, as they wexc.. 
met withal, and such as were nothing culpable. 
There was no pity taken of the poor people who 
wrought never no manner of treason, yet bought it 
dearer than the great personages such as done the evil 
and the trespass. There was not so hard a heart 
within the city of Limoges, an if he had any re¬ 
membrance of God, but that wept piteously for the 
great mischief that they saw before their eyes. For 
more than •three thousand men, women, and children 
were slain and beheaded that day: God have mercy 
on their souls, for I trow they were martyrs.’’ 

It is impossible, 1 think, to read this without shud¬ 
dering. And these are the times, and this is the sys¬ 
tem, we are bidden to admire! Horrible! I could 
cite numberless instances of devastations of the dread- 
ful nature of those which I haw quoted above; but I 
am unwilling to overload my page with horrors. These 
may serve as a sample of cruelty and ferocity ; I will 
now proceed to an instance which occurred in a later 
^art of the war, in which “ cruelty,” combined with 
my third ingredient “ treachery,” shone conspicuous. 
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Froissart's narrative is spread over some space; I 
shall therefore condense \t in own words. 

Sir Robert Knolles, one of the most distinguished 
followers of the Black Prince, had becoiiie personally 
possessed of a consi^lendde castle and its dependencies, 
in Brihinny, called Derval. When the war was rene^t^ed 
in the reign of Richard i I., some of the severest fighting 
W.a s again in unhappy Britanny. To besiege this 
castle came the Constable of France, (Du Guesclin)— 
Clisson, after him, probably, the most distinguished 
French knight in these later wars, and who became his 
successor,—and several other leaders distinguished for 
rank and prowess. Sir Robert Knolles was at this 
time absent from the fortress, which he had left in 
charge with Sir Hugh Brock. Sir Hugh was a gallant 
knight, and a skilful leader; and finding himself, after 
a long and brave defence, reduced idmosir to extre- 
mit3% he entered into a treaty with the French, of a 
nature very common in those wars—namely, that 
if they were not relieved by the Duke of Bri¬ 
tanny, or some other, with sufficient force to raise the 
siege, within two months, they would surrender. And 
it was further' stipulated, that, if those succours did 
arrive, they must raise Jhe siege without aid from the 
garrison—and that no additional aid whatever should 
be received within the fortress. In conformity with 
this treaty. Sir Hugh Brock gave up “ certain gentle¬ 
men, knights, and squires, for hostages in that behalf.” 

Sir Robert Knolles was, in the meantime, at Brest; 
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which itself w^s besien;erl and hardly pressftd; and he 
entered into a son^wtat similar composition with the 
Constable. He was relived wkhin the*date fixed, yet 
would not DrbGuescAn deliver up the hostages, but car¬ 
ried them off prisoners. Faith, iptfeed, was so little kept 
byjthese chivalrous persons, who nearly always sought 
some paltry quibble or other whereby to escape their 
engagements, that being hostage must have bcen^a 
service of most peculiar danger. Sir RoberJ Knollcs 
had no sooner put Brest into a sUite of good defence, 
than he came to his own castle of Derval—declared 
that his officers had exceeded their power in forming 
the treaty, and flung defiance in the teeth of the Duke 
of Anjou, who had succeeded the Constable in the 
command of the siege. 

At this the duke expressed great indignation ; said 
the time w|f,s passed at w’hich the castle was to have 
been delivered up, and that, unless it were, he would ' 
put the hostages to death. Sir Robert Knolles de¬ 
clared that, without him or his permission, his men 
had no right to make the treaty,—that, therefore it was 
null, and he w'ould hot resign the castle,—and that if 
the Duke of Anjou touched the hostag(?s, he would 
retaliate upon ‘divers Frencl^ knights and squires 
whom he had prisoners. 

The Duke of Anjou had some personal claims upon 
this castle of Derval: the English commander held it 
as his own. What, therefore, could the lives of some 
Ifalf dozen knights and squires signify in comparison 
with this! Each was “ resolute,” and, heaven knows, 
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each was “ bloody.” The castle was noi yielded—^the 
hostages had their headls cut «off» before the castle 

m 

walls, and the'French prisoners underwent the same 
infliction on a board thrust fotfh from» one of the 
castle windows! The utter disregard of the lives of 
their brothers-in>arms, evinced throughout the whole 
transaction, is something quite startling. Sir Robert 
Knolles’s answer to the Duke of Anjou’s herald really 
would aljnost seem to carry with it the impression 
that hostages were things, not beings. “ Sir,” says 
the herald, “ know for truth that, without ye yield up 
the castle, your hostages shall be beheaded.” Sir 
Robert answered, “ By God, herald, for all the ma¬ 
naging of your masters, I will not so lose my castle ; 
for, if so be that the Duke cause my men to die, I shall 
serve him in like case; for I have here, within, both 
knights and squires prisoners, and though 1 plight have 
for them an hundred thousand franks, I will save never 
a one of them.” Really, this phraseology is matchless ! 
“ I will scr\’e him in the like case,” Serve whom ? the 
Duke of Anjou ^ —No—he is beyond your grasp—but 
how do you serve your faithful friends, who are lying 
in danger, aS the pledges of your unredeemed faith, 
or that of your lieuten^ant, which you will not allow 
him to redeem ? You slay four other innocent men 
to avenge the deaths of these three! This cannot 
but recal^ the celebrated remonstrance of the emis¬ 
sary whom Wolsey wanted to persuade to go on 
a dangerous mission, by the assurance, that if but 
a hair of his were touched, a hundred heads should 
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fall—*^Alas!” answered the wary diplomatist, “not 
one of them would* fit* iny shoulders.” « 

It is quite clear that Sir Robert Knolles was in the 

* . V . • 

wrong on thS point m dispute. An officer left in 

^ * 

command of a fortress liable to siege, must have, and 


alw*ays has and had, discretion to make capitulations. 
How could Sir Hugh Brock send all the way to 
Brest, where Sir Robert Knolles himself was undei-— 


going siege? Moreover the castle had had the 
benefit of the treaty; for, if the French had not for- 
borne in consequence, it would have been taken long 
before. 


But the point which makes this case so very 
dreadful, is the idea which one cannot repel from the 
mind, that matters would not have been pushed to 
this awful extremity, if it had not been that both be¬ 
sieger and* besieged had a personal interest in the , 
castle contended for. I will not so lose my castle*y* 
quoth Sir Robert. That this extreme severity was 
not universal, is proved in the event immediately pre¬ 
ceding. Du Guesclin made some absurd pretence 
about Brest not being fairly rescued—when, in point 
of fact, Lord Salisbury’s relieving force was so strong, 
that he dare not come down and oppose it; and he 
therefore kept the hostages, but he did not put them 
to death. Of course, they would be ultimately ran¬ 
somed. But this was only robbery—not murder. 

^Such was the faith of the brightest ornaments of 
chivalry of those days—when their own interest was 

in one scale, and the lives of their brethren in arms in 

VoL. II. • E 
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the other. Truly, they deserve the epithets of gene¬ 
rous and noble! For a matter ^f setf-interest, troth- 
plight is broken, and friends are devoted to the axe! 

But of instances of what pet^iaps may be thought 
a meaner treachery, the plenty is such, that the only 
difficijjty is where to choose. This very Louis of An¬ 
jou, who figures in the foregoing anecdote, not content 
.ftiith pillaging the provinces over which he was ap¬ 
pointed to govern, to an extent which actually caused 
the complaints to reach the ears of his brother on the 
throne ; but being adopted by Joan of Naples about 
the period of that brother’s death, took advantage of 
his short regency of France to exact enormous taxes, 
every penny of which he took with him to Naples. 
Nay more—he actually stole the jewels and treasure 
which Charles V. had left at Melun. 

This, I think, is pretty well for Meanneis, which 1 
must add to my three characteristics of chivalry. 
The following is a crowning instance, in which the 
whole four are displayed either alternately or together. 
1 allude to the Duke of Britanny kidnappiny the 
Constable de Clisson,—as the crimps used, in the 
last century, to entrap people for the supply of our 
colonies,—and ordering him to be put to death. This 
order, through the forbearance of the officer who re¬ 
ceived it, was not carried into execution, and the 
Duke, having had time to cool, cohtented himself with 
holding de Clisson to enormous ransom; thus sub¬ 
stituting meanness for ferocity—a pleasing alteration ! 

The same season,” says Froissart, “ the Duke of 
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Britanny was making of a castle near to Vannes, called 

the castle of Ermine, thp which, as than, was near fur¬ 
nished. And, to the intent J:o entrap the Constable, he 
said unto him, and unto the Lord Delaval, and to tlie 
Lord of Beaumanoir, and to other lords that were 
there, * Sirs, I require you, ere you depart, to come 
and see my new castle of Ermyne; ye shall see how 
I have devised it, and also how I purpose for to dur 
They all agreed unto him, because- they saw him 
come so lovingly among them, for they thought none 
evil. And so the most part of them mounted on their 
horses, and rode forth with the Duke to the castle of 
Ermyne. Then the Duke, the Constable, the Lord 
Delaval, the Lord Beaumanoir, and divers other lords 
and knights, alighted off their horses, and entered into 
the castle. And the Duke led the Constable by the 
hand, frdha chamber to chamber, and into every# 
house of office 5 and made them drink in the celftir. 
Then the Duke brought them to the chief tower, and, 
at the door thereof, he said to the Constable, ‘Sir 
Oliver, I know no qjan on this side the sea that know- 
etli more in building than you do. Wherefore, I pray 
you, mount up tt^e stairs, and behold the building of the 
tower. If it be well, I am cotftent 3 and, if any thing 
be amiss, it shall be reformed after your device.’ 
The Constable, thinking none evil, said, ‘ Sir, with a 
right good will: please it you to go before, and 1 shall 
Ipllow you.’ ‘ Nay, Sir,* said the Duke, ‘ go your 
way up alone, and, in the mean time, I will talk with 
the Lord Delaval.’ The Constable went up the stairs, 

E 2 
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and when he was above, jjnd past the first stage, there 
were men in a^jhamber, laidcin a bushment, [in am¬ 
bush,] an<l they opened^ the door, and some went 
down, and did shut ll^ door beneath, and the others 
went up all armed to the Constable. There they took 
him, and led him into a chamber, and fettered him 
with three bolts of iron.” Upon this, Froissart adds, 
with the utmost simplicity, “ If the Constable were 
abashed at that time, it was no marvel.” Truly, I 
think not. 

Considering, that immediately upon knowing that 
the Constable was safely in hold, the Duke of Bri- 
tanny issued orders that he should be put to death, 
which orders he, till the next day, believed to have 
been executed,—I believe my readers wdll think 1 have 
said (juite enough, to bring Treachery fairly into the 
-catalogue of chivalrous characteristics. I could cite 
examples ad infinitiimt but there are perhaps few 
which, after this, would not be an anti-climax. 

And in its boasted courtesy to women, how do we 
find the chivalry of this age show itself? Thirty mad¬ 
men of Bretops fought thirty madmen of Englishmen, 
to decide which had the fairest mistress. And what 
are the corollaries to this ? W^fiiid the Duchess of 
Orleans—a foreigner marrying into France—a woman 
who combined almost every species of merit—treated 
with the harshest indignity, from being accused, with 
a degree rtf injustice not short of extravagant, o** 
crimes, all of them horrible, most of them impossible; 
we find her driven into seclusion, left, unredressed, un- 
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pitied, unconsoled, by the hujband whom she adored— 
we find her, at lastf dy'ing^of heart-breajr, from the mur¬ 
derer of that very husband escaping with impunity, al¬ 
most with ap*plause. \Ve find Philip of Jlurgundy plun¬ 
dering and insulting his cousin'Jadpicline of llainault, 
and forcing her not to marry without his consent, 
which he never would give ; we find Charles Durazzo 
smothering his kinswoman, Joan of Naples, between 
her pillows—and yet we are told to admire the gal¬ 
lantry of the age, because an indecent part of a wan¬ 
ton’s dress has become the badge of noble knighthood I 

I have not gone into these incidents in detail—for 
they are tolerably well known ; and I have cited names 
of note to give a ready point for the attention to rest 
upon in the view of this subject I wish to present. 1 
could readily multiply instances—but it is needless. 
For long-continued cold-blooded.oppression, nothing* 
can exceed the conduct of the Duke of Burgufidy 
towards his wretched cousin. Perhaps it is W'orth 
referring to, to shew to what extent these chivalrous 
gallants could car/y their ill-usage of women, when 
interest prompted. An instance soinpwhat similar 
will be found ip th^^following Story. The other two 
given above speak fcpBiemselfes. 

Such are the facts regarding chivalry, as we find 
them detailed in history. What are the results ? 
Exactly what might be supposed. The misery of the 
people was such as it is most awful to contemplate. 
The exactions, of all kinds, of the soldiery had be¬ 
come an organised system of plunder, “ Pour la plu- 
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part,” says Villaret, of a^period somewhat later, se 
laire guerrier oc voleur de grand cUemin, signifioit la 
mfime chose—and the yemark was just as applica- 
ble in the first as in ^he second English wars ; wit¬ 
ness the power to Which the Companions had risen, 
and the outrages of all kinds which they committed. 
Mr. Hallam, who, in his work on the Middle Ages, 
has not shown himself by any means prejudiced 
against chivalry and feudalism, bears ample testi¬ 
mony not only to the misery of the people, but to 
the tyranny and heartlessness of the nobles as its 
cause. The following is a note which he appends to 
his account of th^ state of France after the battle of 
Poitiers, and which bears so much upon my subject, 
that I am tempted to transcribe it*:— 

“ The second continuator of Nangis, a monk of no 
•great abilities, but e^^ititled to notice as our'most con¬ 
temporary historian, charges the nobility with spend¬ 
ing the money raised upon the people by oppressive 
taxes, in dice, • et alios indecentes jocos.* All the 
miseries that followed the battle of*Poitiers he ascribes 
to bad government, and neglect of the commonweal; 
but especially to the pride audHpxury of the nobles. 
1 am aware that this writer is VBsed in favour of the 
King of Navarre; but he was an eye-wtness of the 
people’s misery, and perhaps a less exceptionable 
authority than Froissart, whose love of pageantry, and 
habit of feasting in the castles of the great, seem to 


* Hallam's Middle Ages, vol. I. chap, 1. part 2. 
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have produced some insensibility towards the sufTer- 

ings of the lower dasses.” 

Chivalry is^ above all things, distinguished for the 
most total and brutaT disregmxl of persons not of noble 
blood or exalted rank; that is,' of Ihe almost incalcu¬ 
lable majority of the human race. Mr. Hallam*s note 
concludes with the following interesting testimony;— 
“ Petrarch has drawn a lamentable picture of the 
state of France in 1360, when he paid a visit to 
Paris. ‘ I could not believe,' he says, ‘ that this was 
the same kingdom which 1 had once seen so rich and 
flourishing. Nothing presented itself to my eyes but 
a fearful solitude, an extreme poverty, lands unculti¬ 
vated, houses in ruins. Even the neighbourhood of 
Paris manifested everywhere marks of destruction and 
conflagration. The streets are deserted; the roads 
overgrowif with weeds; the whole is a vast solitude.*, 
—Mem. de Petrarque, t. iii. p. 541.” • 

Alas, alas ! will kings never learn that their game 
of war is the bane of the rest of mankind !—that what 
is “ sport to them, is death to us.” What was the 
object of the war, which brought such accumulated 
misery on so fqir ajj^on of the globe? Was it any 
international quarreffp^as itf any point at issue be¬ 
tween the pdbple of France, and the people of Eng¬ 
land? No, In those days, the people were considered 
only as being born to serve the great—to bleed, to 
suffer, to die—to endure poverty, and outrage, and 
wrong, for matters in which they had no concern, for 
persons whom they knew only by such deeds as these I 
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And are we to be led by any flimsy foppery about 
knights and dames, thh peacot;k and the ladies,” to 
approve of a system whose fruits were those I have 
shown ? Is our heart to beat Msh at the sound of 
the trumpet of clyiva'iry, and not to feel one pang 
for all the humble sorrow, all the lowly wretchedness, 
of which that chivalry was the cause ? No! I dare 
hope that if these were the facts dwelled upon, instead 
of being thrown into the shade, if this true substance 
replaced the false shadow which, in our very child¬ 
hood, is held up before our feyes,—I dare hope that 
there is enough sober sense and right feeling in the 
world, to make us turn with mingled scorn and loath¬ 
ing from that image of chivalry, which, as in the 
fal)les of monkish superstition, is embraced, as it is seen 
decked in smiles and beauty, and gay and rich apparel, 
but which is shrunk from with a sick shuJdcr when 
the glamonry falls from the eyes, and the disguised 
fiend is beheld in the nakedness of its real deformity. 

It is not in a work like this that it would be fitting 
to discuss, at large, a matter so 'weighty and so intricate 
as the Feudal System ; but I must be permitted to say 
a few words Concerning it, as-regards its influence on 
the period of which 1 hgive be^^b'eating. It appears 
to me, 1 confess, and I think I am borne out by his¬ 
tory, to be a form of government peculiarly calculated 
to genemte w'ars and dissensions of all kinds. Indeed, 
this w'ould seem to have been worked up in the very 
warp and woof of the system itself. For its provisions 
may be said to presume, that War is the natural and 
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ordinary condition of mankind, and Peace the rare 
and comparative!)! iifsignific^ant exception. Nearly 
all the services to be rendered by the vassal to the 
lord are of tSL military nature; and they were by no 
means allowed to become obsoleleiffrom lack of use, 
Th& regulations, also, of this complex institution were 
so vague and imperfectly known, as to give rise to 
continual dissensions. They had a peculiar influence 
upon the wars of the English in France. 

The quarrel of Robert of Artois with Philip de Va¬ 
lois arose directly from a disputed succession to a fief 
—and this may bo said to have pit the match to the 
train which caused this general explosion. The con¬ 
test for the succession of Britanny, which gave a new 
turn to the ivar, was, again, of the same nature. Nay, 
the whole series of disputes which arose from the lack 
of male iswie to the sons of Philip the Fair, tends to 
prove in what an extremely loose and inaccurate state 
the most important laws of feudal inheritance were 
left. 

There were other anomalies and contradictions in¬ 
herent to the system, some so striking and extreme, 
that they would be even farcical, were *it not for the 
oppression and laloodfiftted thej^produced. 

The nominal right of suzerainty, from wliich most of 
these evils sprang, existed, like nearly all rights of the 
period, only when might was on the same side. The 
Kings of Scotland did homage to the Kings of Eng¬ 
land for their Crown, when they were weak and could 
not help it: when they were strong, they set them ut 
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defiance. So the Dukes of Britanny and Burgundy 
—so the Kings of England—td tbs Kings of France. 
And one of these quarrels, which were repeatedly re¬ 
curring, cost the lives of many ‘ thousands of human 
beings ! 

The feudal system, also, was the parent and fos¬ 
terer of Chivalry. As the one rose, so did the other; 
and they declined together also. There is little chi¬ 
valry, proi)erly so called, before the days of Hugh 
Capet, the maturer of the feudal tenures—unless we 
are to attach belief^ the fables of the Paladins ; and 
it scarcely siirvivea the extinction of the great fiefs 
under Charles Vlll. Modern history (i. e. from the 
termination of the Middle Ages, the end of the fif¬ 
teenth century) treats but little of knighthood. The 
tournaments, &c., after that time, were merely “ make- 
believe.” They showed plainly the realitj' was not 
there. How well the feudal system deserve^of man¬ 
kind, as the propagator of such a child as Chivalry, I 
have already striven to show. 

Above all, the feudal system wa^ formed exclusively 
for the welfare of the few, to the total neglect of that 
of the many. The rich and nbbly-born were the only 
persons who seeto to have been recognised in the code 
—the poor being merely regarded as beasts of the field, 
whose existence was to be turned to the greatest pos¬ 
sible advantage to their lords. Nor was this confined 
to the “ working” of the system; terms of the mosf 
abject scorn were for ever in the mouths of the lordly, 
with reference to the low. Insult was lavishly added 
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to injury; they were ground Jo the earth, and then 
scoffed at because they*were so. The i^onder is that 
the feudal system could endure so long. But the 
first dawn of'civilization was the date of the com¬ 
mencement of its decay. The monfent Mind gained 
the power of unlimited communication, that curs<* was 
shaken in its tyrannous sway. With us, here, in Eng¬ 
land, it passed away by degreesbut, alas I it has 
still left behind it remains that most hurtfuliy affect 
the tenure of real property; and, which is far worse, 
its odious spirit may still be traced in some of our 
general laws, and occasionally in their enactment and 
administration. In most things, however, thank 
heaven, it is utterly extinct. In France, its effect was 
much more lasting : for the exemption of the nobility 
from taxation, which continued up to the Revolution, 
cannot but*be considered as the direct offshoot of feu¬ 
dalism. Mut it is now more thoroughly done away tlum 
with us; for having undergone the teriible means of 
the destruction of abuses, which the French Revolution 
proved, our neighboyrs have at least had the wisdom 
to take advantage of the clearance, to accomplish the 
end —viz., the e^ablishment of sound and wise regu¬ 
lations in lieu of that which is ^one. , Their laws are 
now common to all France, (nearly every province 
before had its peculiar feudal customs,) and they are 
on the whole just, besides being clearly arranged, and 
tvisily accessible. 

1 shall conclude these observations upon Froissart’s 
Times, by noticing the origin of the spirit of national 
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animosity between France and England, which took 
rise then, an/J which only now is* on the wane—^bnt 
that, 1 hope and believe, most rapidly. 

Nowhere is this hatred more strongly to be traced than 
in the French writers who treat of this period. The 
victofies of Crecy and Poitiers must, certainly, be 
sufficiently galling to a people so distinguished for 
military pride. But one would think that the length 
of time which has since elapsed,—the great change 
which has taken place both in the art of war, and in 
the people composing the contending parties*,—would 
have assuaged the extreme soreness which is displayed 
by some of their historians. 1 say more;—the glories 
of Du Giicsclin and of Dunois ought to have proved 
a fully sufficient consolation for the triumphs of the 
Black Prince and Henry V. Indeed, for my own 
part, I cannot but regard the glory of ihe former, 
O'jpecially of Du Guesclin, as the really 

great. Both at Poitiers and at Agincourt, and, in 
some measure, at Crecy also, the English army 
had got into a desperate scrape, out of which they 
most gallantly fought their way: but that is no 
excuse for their commanders having led them into it. 
Now the victories of Du Guesclin were part of a 
continued and digested system for the expulsion of the 
English ; and though it, perhaps necessarily, was not 

• France has received the addition of Britanny, Burirundy, 
Giiicim^^Gascony, &c. On the other hand, the proportion of 
Gascons (in the generic appliciation of the word) in the Eng-lish 
armies was very great—at Poitiers especially. 
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attended with any such brilliant achievements as 

our celebrated battles, it, accomplishec’ its end tho¬ 
roughly. 

The same may be said of the wars which ended 
in our final expulsion from France under Henry 
VI. The French commanders went on steadily and 
skilfully, and beat us in detail. In this instance, we 
had not won the country by arms. Agincourt had no 
otlier effect than to open the road of retreat to 
Calais to Henry’s army. His successes in France 
began at a considerably later date—were owing, at 
the first, to his understanding with the Duke of 
Burgundy (the infamous Jean Sans-Peur), and, in their 
extent, wholly to his alliance with the Duke’s son, 
Philip, and with the Queen, Isabel of Bavaria. He had 
France given to him ; he never won it. On the other 
hand, in the*following reign, in despjte of the excessive 
embarrassments of the government, and distresses of 
the country, the French at last made head against us, 
and, finally, fairly beat us out. 

It was, probably, jthe extreme duration, as well as 
the yro-focis character of this contest, \vhich engen¬ 
dered a feeling sq much more than ordinarily bitter. 
The constant contention for u^ards of an hundred 
years—the deep injuries inflicted—the deep injuries 
suffered—no doubt originally caused a hatred, the 
subsequent permanency of which has been equally 
surprising, melancholy, and certain. I say it is sur¬ 
prising, on account of the long peace (speaking in 
general terms) which subsequently existed between 
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the two nations. It is a fact but little attended 
to, that, wit|» the exception of-occasional descents 
on theii* coasts from time to time, there were no wars 
between France and England, from the cessation of 
hostilities in the reign of Henry VI., till after the 
Revolution: no wars, that is, of any considerable 
duration, and in no degree of the character of those 
which took place both before and since. But the 
deep feeling of national animosity was still cherished 
in the hearts of both nations. Peace for a succession 
of ages was not sufficient to wash out the rancour 
which had been generated by the crimes and miseries 
of one. This, in itself, sufficiently proves their inten¬ 
sity and extent. 

This feeling by no means strongly existed before 
these wars. The English aristocracy were of French 
origin, and held themselves scrupulously**aloof from 
those of Saxon descent. They spoke the French 
language; which was also used in all our public 
acts. This very point of language, indeed, is an 
index to the date at which the complete disunion 
I am speaking of supervened. Under Edward ill., 
French was first discontinued in most public matters; 
and Henry V., upon kis setting out on his expedition 
to France, ordered the Historiographer of the Order 
of the Garter to record the deeds of the Knights, in 
English, instead of in French, which had hitherto 
been the custom. ^ 

The general intercourse of the two nations, also, 
had, before these times, by no means been marked 
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by that individual ill-will, which afterwarSs attained 
such a height. • They were continually drawn 
together for purposes of trade, and no extraneous 
causes of animosity had arisen. The wars between 
the countries were not of long dunttion, and left no 
vent>m behind them. How different from thpse of 
which Froissart is the historian 1 Their poisonous 
influence has scarcely yet worn itself out. But we 
are now,—and we should rejoice at it,—arrived at 
an age of the world, when it is no longer considered 
a mark of being good citizens of one state, to be 
eminent in hatred for those of another. In confor¬ 
mity with the spirit of our Times, our contests now 
are only of rapidity in the advancement of science, 
of letters, of the arts, of manufactures and com¬ 
merce—in a word, of civilization. Mutual victories 
in this fieM will confer mutual benefits, will generate 
mutual good-will,—instead of spreading desolation 
where there was plenty, and planting hatred and 
rancour in the room of fellow'ship and peace- To 
these issues has the advance of knowledge tended. 
It has put an end to old animosities, and is fast 
drawing a veil over Iheir* former existence. Such are 
its true tendencies; it provei^the folly, as well as 
the guilt, of the feelings of Enmity, and the wisdom 
as well as the virtue of Good-Will. 

My readers have now before them a picture of the 
n^ost flourishing age of Chivalry. It is ill-favoured ; 
but it is true. Its deformity arises from the features 
of the original, not from the unfaithfulness of the 
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painter. I have expressed myself strongly on the 
subject, both t'from a regard *to truth generally, and 
from a firm and conscientious belief that the errors 
which are common upon these points,' possess, even 
in the present da^, a lingering evil influence on the 
notions with regard to civil polity of, I fear, not a 
few of those upon whom it is most hurtful that it 
should act. Assuredly, it never can tend to good, 
to colour and flatter a system which leads to re¬ 
sults such as I have pointed out—to make blood¬ 
shed and ravage appear amiable; to hold up cut¬ 
throats and plunderers as the objects of our esteem 
and imitation. I may be accused of prejudice 
against Chivalry; but 1 cannot admit that to be a 
prejudice which is in fact an opinion that has sprung 
wholly from a knowledge of its effects as a system, 
and has grown exactly in proportion as thaf knowledge 
has encreased. Kven in the researches necessary to 
this work, my dislike to the “ Spirit of” these Times” 
has risen into hatred, and that again into abhorrence. 
And I am convinced that if any pf my readers should 
be induced,^ by the samples ndiich I have here 
culled from our old historians, to lufn to the original 
volumes,—the same Causes will operate upon them 
the same effects which they have had upon me. 
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COURT OF GASTON DE FOIX. 


CAP, I. 

OF THE PROGRESS OK SIR JOHN FROISSART TO THE 

t:oURT or THE count of roix; and the 
COMPANY tie met UPON HIS JOURNEY. 

^13 It is Jong now since I made any mention of 
looo tlie business of far countries; for tlie busi- 

looo. # 

nesses near Jiome liavc l^iten so fresh, I left 
all other matters to write thereof. Howbcit, all tllis 
season, valiant men desiring to advance themselves 
in tlie realm of C’astile and Portugal; in Gascony, 
in Quercy, in lamosin, and in Bigore; every day 
they imagined by what subtlety they could get one 
of another by deeds of g,rms, or by stealing of towns, 
castles, and fortresses. And therefore I, John Frois¬ 
sart, who have taken upon me to Chronicle this present 
History, at the request of the high-renowned prince 
Sir Guy of Cliatillon, Count of Blois, Lord of Da- 
veiics, Beauvais, Destonhone, and of La Geude, my 
sovereign master and good lord ; considering in my¬ 
self how there was no great deeds of anns liliely 
toward in the parts of Picardy or Flanders, it greatly 
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annoyed me to be idle; for I well knew that after 
my death this noble and high Trlirtory should have 
its course, wherein divers nobfe men should have great 
pleasure and delight. And as yet, I thank God, I 
have understanding and remembrance of idl things 
past, and my wit is quick and sharp enough to con¬ 
ceive all things shewed unto me, touching my prin¬ 
cipal matter; and my body is as yet able to endure 
and suffer pain. [1] All things considered, I thought 
I would not cease to pursue my first purpose, and to 
the intent to know the truth of deeds done in far coun¬ 
tries, I found occasion to go to the high and might}' 
})rincc, Gaston, Count of Foix and of Biernc. [S] For 
I knew well that if 1 might have that grace to come 
into his house and to remain there at my leisure, I 
could not be so well informed for my purpose in none 
other place in the world. For thither resorted all 
manner of knights and strange sciuires, for the gi-eat 
nobleness of the said count. And, as IJmagiiied, 
so I did, and .shaved to my redoubted lord, the 
Count of Blois, my intent, and he gave me letters of 
recommendation to the Count of Foix. 


And so I rode without peril or damage ’till I came 
to bis bouse called Orthes, in the^ country of Biernc, 
on St. Catherine’s day, in the year of grace one 


Nov. 25. 
A. I). 
1388. 


thodsand three hundred fourscore and eight. 
And the .said^.count, as soon as he saw me, 
bade me good cheer; and smiling said, how 


he knew me, and yet he never saw me before, but had 


often heard speak of me. And .so he retained me in 


his house * to my great ease; and by the help of the 


• House” here sigfnifies “ Court,” in its wide aeceptation j 
it is so used repeatedly by Froissart, and must be so understood 
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letters of crfedence that I brought unto him, so that 
I might remain t 1 iei'<* at 1113^ pleasure. And there I 
was informed of tfie bushiess of the realms of Castile, 
Portugal, Navarre, and iVragon ; yea, and of the 
realm of England, and the countries of Pourbonois 
and Gascony. And the count himself, if I did de¬ 
mand any thing of him, did shew me all he knew; 
saying to me how the history that I had begun should 
hereafter be moi'e praised than any other, and the 
reason why, he said, was this, How that for fifty 
years past there had been done more jnarvcllous deeds 
of arms in the Avorltl than in three hundred years before 
that.” Thus was I in the court of the Count of Foix, 
well cherished and with pleasure. It was the thing 
that I most desired to know, ncM^s as touching my 
matter; and I hatl at my will lords, and knights, and 
squires, ever to inform me, and also the gentle count 
himself. I shall now declare, in fair language, all 
that I was informed of to increase my matter, and to 

give example to them that list to advance themselves. 

• 

Now in the season that I enterprised to go to see 
the Count of Foix, and \o see the diversities of the 
countries where, as yet, I had never been before; 
when I departed from Carcassoric, I left the way to 
Thoulouse, and went by easy journeys t» the castle of 
Saverdun, and so to the good city of Pamiers, which 
pertained to the Count of Foix*^. And there I tarried, 

thi'uiig:1iout this uaiTtitivc : “ retained me in his house," means 
of his household; or, rather, that he was, as a visitor, to live at 
the expense of the uourt, though nut under the roof of the 
p§lace; a custom by no means infrequent in those times. 

* For the route and localities of this journey, see Map, as 
also Note [3.] 
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abiding for some company going into the country of 
Bierne, where the count then was. And when I had 
tarried there for the space bf three days (in great 
pleasure, for the city wa« delectable, standing among 
the fair vines, and environed with a fair river, large 
and clear, called I/Arricge), on a day, it so fortuned, 
that thither came a knight of the Count of Foix, from 
Avignon-w'ard, called Sir Espaign de Lyon, a valiant 
and expert man of arms, about the age of fifty years; 
and so I gat me into his company ; and he was greatly 
desirous to hear of the matters of France, and 
so we were six days in our journey ere wc came to 
Orthes. [3] 

And this knight, every day after he had said his 
prayers, most part all the day after, he took his pas¬ 
time with me in demanding tidings. And also when 
I demanded any thing of him, he would answer me 
to my purpose. Aixckwlicn wc departed from Pamiers, 
we [)assod by the mountain of Ccsse, which was an evil 
passage; and so came to dinner to a castle of the 
C ount of Foix, called Cnrlat, standing high on a 
mountain; and, after dinner, the knight said to me, 
“ Sir, let us ride together fair and easily, we have but 
two leagues to ridt^ to our lodgingand so I was 
content to do. 

And so wc rode till wx* came to Montesquieu, a 
good town closed, pertaining to the Count of Foix. 
And in the morning we departed from Montesquieu, 
and came to the town of Palaminich, a good town 
closed, on the river of Garonne, pertaining to the 
Count of Foix. And when we Avere almost there, wc 
thought to have passed the bridge of Garonne, to 
have entered into the town, but we could not, for 
the day before it had so sore rained from the moun« 
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tains of Catfllonia and Arragon, that it raised up the 
river of Garonne, so,that it* broke one of tlie arclies 
of the bridge, which whs of timber? wherefore wc 
returned again to Montesquieu, and tarried there all 
that day. And the next day the knight had counsel 
to pass the river by the boats of Casseres; so wc rode 
thfther, and did so much that we passed the riyer of 
Garonne with great pain and peril; for the boat that 
we were in was not very gTeat. It could not take at 
one time but two horse.s and their keepers, and they 
that ruled the boat. Anti so we passed the river and 
rode along by tlie river of GiU’onnc, till we entered 
into the land of the Count of Coinminges and Ar- 
magnac; and on the other side of the river of Garonne 
into the lands of the Count of Voix. And as we rode 
along between these tow ns, and castle.s, and the river, 
in a fair meadow, this knight said to me:— 

“ Sir John, 1 have seen herg many fair skirmishes 
and encounterinffs between the men of Foix and of 
Armagnac; for as yet there was ivi tow n or castle but • 
was well furnished with men of war, so they warred 
upon each other. [4] Yonder is a castle against which 
the Armagnacs made a bastide, and did much hurt in 
the Count of Foix’s land ; but I shall show you how 
it fortunetl. The Count of Foix on a night sent his 
brother, Feter dc Ih'erne, with two himdred spears, 
and w'ith them«four hundred villeins of the country, 
charged with faggots, much Vood, and bushes; and 
they brought it to the bastide, and then set fire thereon, 
and so burnt the bastide and all them that were 
therein, without mercy; and since, it was never made 
again.” 

So, in such devices, we rode all that day along the 
river Garonne, and what on the one side and the 
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other, wc s4w many fair castles and fortresses; all that 
were on our left-hand peVtainod ^to the Count of Foix, 
and on the other side pertained to the Count of Ar- 
ma?nac. » 

And as we rode, I said, “ Sir, I pray you show 
me where the river Garonne is become ? for I can see 
it no more.’'’ 

“ You say truth,” quoth the knight, “ it departeth 
here at the entering of these mountains, and it growetli 
and cometh out of a fountain three leagues hence, tlie 
way to Catalonia, by a c£istle called St. Heart, the 
frontier of the realm of France towards Arragon. 
And there is now a Squire called Ernalton, otherwise 
called Bo\irge du Spain, he is lord tliercof, and chate- 
lain of all the country. If we see him I will show 
you to him; he is a goodly person, and a good man 
at arms. In all Gascony there is none like him for 
strengtli of body; therefore the Count of Foix loveth 
him right well, and hatli him ever in his company ; 
and I think at this ,fcast of Christmas you shall se(^ 
him at the Count of Foix’s house. And speaking of 
Christmas, I will show you a great deed he did in 
sport not a three years past. 

“ So it M'as, on a Christmas day, the Count of Foix 
held a gi’eat feast, and a ])lentiful of knights and 
s(][uires as is Jiis usage; and it was a cold day, and 
the count dined in the hall, and with him a great 
company of knights arid lords; and after dinner he 
departed out of the hall and went up into a gallery of 
twenty-four stairs in height, in which gallery there 
w’as a great chimney w herein they made fire when the 
count was there, and at that time there was a small 
fire, for the count loved no great fire; howbeit, he* 
had wood enough thereabout, and in Biernc there is 
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wood enough. The same da^ it was a gi'cat frost and 
very cold, and when flie count was in 4he gallery, and 
saw the fire so little, he said to the knights and squires 
about him, ^Sirs, this is bid: a small fire, and the day 
so cold.’ Then Ernalton of Spaiit went down the 
stairs, and beneath, in the ^ court, he saw a great 
many of asses laden with wood to serve the house. 
Then he went and took one of the greatest asses with 
the W(X)d, and laid him on his back, and went up all 
the stairs into the gallery, and did cast down the ass 
with all the wood into the chimney, and the ass’s 
feet upwards, whcieof the Count of Foix had great 
joy, and so had all they that were there, and did 
marvel at his strength, and liow he alone came up 
all the stairs with the ass and the wood on his back.” 

I took great pleasure in this talc, anti in other that 
this knight Sir Flspagne de Leon shewed me, whereby 
I thought iny journey much the shorter; and in 
shewing ofVthese matters, we rode near to the castle of 
Barbazon, which is strong and fair, and within 
league of Tarbe, and a fair way coasting the river of 
Ly sse, which we saw befjrc us. Then we rode fair 
and easily at our leisure to refresh our horses, and 
there he showed me ^he river, the castle, and the town 
of Montegalliard, and the way that lay to Lourde. 
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OF THK PITKOUS EMI OF SIR PETER ERNAET. 

CIIATEF^AIN OF LOURDE. 

Axd thus, as wc rode, we discoursed of the 
AD ^ ^ 

deeds and exploits of tlie Count of Foix; 

lo88. g-^ Espagnc do Leon had dwelled long in 

his court, and fouglit often under his banner; and I 
strove to inform me as niiicli as I could of the deeds 
and gestes of the said Count Gaston, as well for the 
increasing of jny matter and history in general, as be¬ 
cause I was going to tarry at his court for a season. 

Among other things, which not long «theretofore 
had chanced, the knight discoursed of the piteous end 
of Sir Peter Frnaut, ()f Pierne, who was a good 
knight and a valiant and a true. Now thus it chanced, 
as this knight. Sir lOspagrie de Leon, made narration 
to me as we w- *nt along together gn our way. 

The Prince of AVales and of Acquitainc*, while 
he w'as at 'l^arbe, had great- will to go to see the cas¬ 
tle of Lourde, wliich* was a three leagues off", near 
to the mountains; and wlien lie was there, and had 
well advised the town, the castle, and the country, 
he praised it greatly, as well for the strcngtli of the 
castle, as because it stood on the frontiers of divers 
countries: for the garrison there might run w'ell into 


* Vide Story, entitled, 2Vic Bluck Prince in tipain; vol. I. 
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the realm Arragoii, into j^^atalonia, and to Barce¬ 
lona. Then the prince called to hini^i knight of his 
household, in whom he had great trust, and loved 
him entirely^ and lii^ had iferved him truly, and was 
called Sir Peter Ernaut, of the ewuntry of Bierne; 
.111^ expert man of arms, and cousin of the Count of 
Foix. Then the prince said to him, “ Sir E«*naut, 
I institute and make you chatelain and captain of 
Lourde, and governor of the country of Bigore; look 
that you keep this castle so well that you make a 
got)d account tliereof to the king, my father, and to 
me.” “ Sir,’’ quoth the knight, “ I thank you, and 
I shall observe your commandment.'" Then did he 
homage to the pfince, and the prince ])ut him in 
possession. 

^ Now, it is known that when the war begun 
* ’ to renew' between England and France, the 
(-ount Guy of St. I'oule, and Sir Hugh of 
Chatiilon,^nastcT of the Cross-bow s in France, at that 
time besieged the town of Abbeville, and wxm it, 
with all the count ry of Poittm. The same time, tw"o 
knights of Bigore turned French, and ttK)k the towm, 
city, and castle of Tarbe, which was but easily kept 
for the king of England; but still the castle of 
Lourde was in the hands of Sir Peter Ernaut, of 
Bierne, who Avould in muvisc yield up the castle, but 
made ever great* war against tl^e realm of France, and 
sent for great company of adventurers into Bierne 
and Gascony, to help anil to aid him to make war ; so 
that he had together many good men of arms, and he 
had with him six ca])tains, and every man fifty spears 
under him. 

A.D. Now% at the same season, [ 5 ] the Duke of 
1873-75. Anjou took the castle of Malvoison from the 
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English, and departing from thence with all his host, 
came and laid siege to Lourde, 'vhich, as you have 
heard, Sir Peter Emaut held for the king of Eng¬ 
land ; and after fifteen days, ard many feats of arms 
done, the duke ordained many instruments of war 
for the assault, so that finally the town was won; hut 
they lost neither man, woman, nor good, for they 
were all withdrawn into theea.stle; for they knew well 
at length the town would not hold, for it was closed 
but with dikes and pale>. 

When the town of Eonrde was won, the Erenchmen 
had great joy, and so lodged in the town round about 
the castle; wdiich was not pregnable, without it were 
with long siege, 'rherc the duke tarried more than six 
weeks, and lost more than he on; for the castle stand- 
eth on a round rock, made in such a maimer that no 
man could approach it by sealing or otherwise, but by 
one entry. And there w'ere many .“kinnislies and 
many feats of arms done, and divers knights and 
squires of France were hurl, such as would press 
loo near. 

Now, when the duke saw how' he could not have his 
intent to get the castle of Loiirde, then he fell in treaty 
with the captain therein, and ofllxed him much money 
to give up the garrison. Tlie knight, who was of great 
valiantncss, excused himself, and said, how^ the garrison 
w'as not his, but it pertained to thc^ heritage of the 
king of England. He could not sell it, nor give it, 
nor put it aw ay, without he should be a traitor, which 
in nowise he would he; but true to his natural lord 
during his life. And moreover he said, tliatwhen the 
castle was delivered to him, it was on a condition, 
which he sw’ore solemnly by his faith, in the Prince of 
Wales's hand to observe, that he should keep the 
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castle of Lowrde ag'uinst all men (luring his life, ex¬ 
cept it were against tlje king of England. The duke 
could never have any ofher answer of him for any 
gift nor promise that he coijd make. And when the 
Duke of Anjou and Ins council saw^they could have 
nothing else, and that they lost their pain, they dis¬ 
lodged ; and at their departing clean burnt the tgwn. 

Now the Duke of Anjou, though he did no hurt to 
the Count of Eoix, and had no will to make him war, 
yet he was displeased that the knights and squires of 
Bicrne held Loiirde against him. And while he lodged 
between ^Vloiint MaJ’sen and tlu? Bocc’a d’Albret, he 
sent to the count to Orthes, Sir Peter of lleule, 
whom the earl received honourablv, and made him as 
good cheer as he cc)uld, and gave him mulettes and 
coursers, and to liis men great gifts. And he sent 
by him to the Duke of Anjou four coursers and two 
allans, of Spain*, fair and good. iVnd there were secret 
treaties between the count and this Sir Peter Ileule ; of 
which treatTes no man knew the intent for a good space 
thereafter. Ihit after, by such evident tokens as ap¬ 
peared, we supposcxl somewhat, and the matter I shall 
shew you, and by that time we shall come to T'arbe. 

Anon, after that the Duke of Anjou had made his 
voyage, and that hc*was at Thoulousc, the Count of 
Foix sent by his letters certain messengers* to Lourde, 
to his cousin Sii; Peter Eruaut of Bicrne, desiring 
him to come and speak with Rim at Orthes. And 
w'hcn the knight had read the count’s letters, and saw 
his notable message, he had divers imaginations, and 
wist not whether lie might go or abide. All things 

* A species of dog; the breed of which comes from Albania.— 
See Note [(J.] 
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considered, ho said he would go; because in nowise 
he would displi»ase the count. ^\nd when he departed 
from Loiirde, he said to John of Biernc, his bro¬ 
ther, in the presence of all the companions of the 
garrison:— v 

“ Brother John, the Count of Foix has sent for me. 
I cannot tell yon why ; but since it is his pleasure to 
speak with me I will go to him. 1 fear me greatly that 
I shall be required to give up this fortress of l^ourde, 
for the Duke of Anjou when he was in the country 
coasted Bierue, and entered not therein. And the 
Count of Foix hath long intended to have the castle 
of Malvoisin, to the intent to be lord of the land of 
Bourg, and of the frontiiTs of Cominge, and of Bi¬ 
gore. I know not what treaty there is made between 
liim and the Duke of Anjou ; but one thing I say 
plainly, that I shall never yield up the castle but to 
my own natural lord, the king of England. Where¬ 
fore, brotlier John, in case that I establish you in 
mine absence to be captain here, you shall swear to 
me by the faith of yo\ir gentleness, that you shall 
keep this castle in like manner and form as I do; 
and that for life or death you fail not.” And Jolm 
of Biernc swore to fullil his desire. Then Sir Peter 
Ernaut went to Orlhes, and alighted at the sign of 
the Moon; dnd, when he thojiglit it was time, he went 
to the castle of Orthes to the count,'who, with great 
joy, received him, and made him sit at his board, and 
shewed him as great semblance of love as he could. 

And after dinner he said, “ Cousin Peter, I have 
to speak with you of divers things; wlierefore I will 
that you depart not without my leave.” The knight 
answered and said; “ Sir, I shall not depart until 
it be your pleasure.” 
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Then, thebthird day after, the Count of Ft/ix said 
unto him in the presence of the Viscount of Gous- 
serant, his brother, and before the JLord D’Anchin 
of Bigorc, and divers othcr.knights and squires—the 
count spoke *aloud tfiat every man, might hear him, 
“ Cousin Peter, I sent for you, and you be come; 
I Vill ye know the Duke of Anjou would me^uch 
evil because of the garrison of Lourde, which you 
keep ; for the which cause my land was near hand over 
run if it had not been for good friends. And it is 
his opinion, and divers others of his council, that he 
hateth me because, he says, I maintain and sustain 
you, because you be of Biernc. And it is not meet 
for me to have the evil will of so great a y)rince as the 
Duke of Anjou is. Wlierefore 1 command you, as 
you would eschew my displeasure, and by the faith 
and lineage which you owe to me, that you yield 
up the garrison of Lourde into my liands.^’’ AVhen 
tlie knight heard these words he was sore abashed ; 
and studied a little, remembering what answer he might 
make; for he saw well the c*ount spake in good faitlf. 
“ Howbeit, all things considered,"” he said—“ Sir, 
true it is I owe to you faith and homage; for I am 
a poor knight of your blood and your country. But, 
as for the castle of ^iourde, I will not deliver it ye. 
You have sent for me to do with me as«yoii list—I 
hold it of the King of Lngland—he sent me tlierc; 
and to none other living will T deliver it."” When 
tile Count of Foix heard that answer, his blood 
chafed for ire; and he .said, drawing out his dagger, 
“ Traitor ! sayest thou nay ? By my head, thou hast 
not said that for noughtand so therewith he struck 
the knight, that die wounded him in five places; and 
there was no knight or baron that durst step between 
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them. Then the kiiight said, “ Ah, SirJ you do me 
no gentleness to send foi me to ^slay me !” And yet, 
for all the strokes tliat he had witli the dagger, the 
count commanded him to be cast into prison, down 
into a ciecp dyke. And so lie whs; aiul ihere he died, 
for his ■wounds w'ere but evil looked unto. “ Ah, 
St. Mary!’* quoth I to tlic knight, “ was not this, a 
great cruelty.'*” “ Whatever it was,” quoth the knight, 
“ thus it was. [71 Let one advise him well ere he 
displease him, for when he be angry there is no pardon. 
He held once his cousin-germain, the Viscount Cha- 
taubon, who is his heritor, in prison in the tower of 
Orthes, and after ransomed him for forty thousand 
francs.” 

“Why, Sir,” quoth I, “has the Count of Foix 
no children ?” “ No, truly, Sir,” (juoth he, “ not by 
any w'ife, but he hath two young knights that be his 
bastards; whom ye shall see, and he loveth them as 
well as himself, and they be called Sir John and Sir 
Graciaii.” 

n 

Then I demanded if ever he were mamed. 

“ Yea, truly !” quoth he, “ and is yet, but his wife 
is not •with him—she is in Navarre, for the king 
there is her cousin; she w’as daughter to King Louis 
of Navarre.” Yet then I demanded if ever the count 
had any children.? “ Yes, Sir,” quoth he, “ he had a 
fair son who had his father’s heart, aryl all the'country 
loved him ; for by him all the country of Bierne had 
rest and peace, whereas it hath been since in debate 
and strife, for he had married the sister of the Count 
of Armagnac.” 

“ Sir,” quoth I, “ what became of that son, an it 
may be known“ Sir,’1 answered he, “ I shall shew 
you; biit not as now, for the matter is over long, 
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and we are ntar the town as^yod see.” Therewith 

I left the knight in peace, and we c^e to Tarbe, 
and took bur lodging at th^ Star; and there we tarried 
all that ..day, for it was a towi of good entertainment 
for man and horse, with good hay and*oats, and a fur 
river. 

The next day, after mags, we mounted on horse¬ 
back, and came to a town called Jorre, which valiantly 
always held against them of Lourde, and so we passed 
by the town without, and then entered upon the 
country of Biernc. Then the knight stood still, and 
said, “ Sir, behold here is Bicmeand we stood in 
a crossway. The knight advised him which way to 
take cither to Morions, or to Pan ; and we took the 
way to Morlens, riding over the lands of Bierne, 
which were right plain. Then I demanded of him if 
the town of Pan Ayas near us, and he said “ Yes,” 
and so he shewed me the steeple; howbeit, the dis¬ 
tance was further off than it seemed, for it was an evil 
way to ride Secause of the mires, to .them that knew 
not the country. And not far thence was the castle 
of Lourde, and I demanded who was as then captain 
there? he said, “ That as then the Seneschal of Bigore 
was captain there, admitted by the King of England, 
brother to Sir Pieter Ernaut, as you have heard be¬ 
fore.” ‘‘ That is true, Sir,” quoth I; but, did he 
never after go t« see the Count of Foix?” He 
answered and said, “ Since the d&th of his brother he 
never came tlicre, but other of his company have been 
often with the count, as Peter d’Anchin, Ernaut of 
llestue, Ernaut of St. Column, and other.” 

** Sir,” said I, “ hath the Count of Foix made 
anf amends for the death of that knight, and was*he 
sorry for his death ?” 

VoL. II. 
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Yes, truly. Sir,” quoth he, he was truly sorry; 
but as for augends I ^now of* none, unless it be by 
secret penance, masses, or* prayers. He hath with 
him the same knights son, ^ho is called John of 
Bieme, a gracious squire; and the count loveth him 
right well.” 

Ah, Sir,” quoth I, “the Duke of Anjou, who 
would so fain have the castle of Lourdc, ought to be 
well content with the Count of Foix, when he slew 
such a knight, his own cousin, for to accomplish his 
desire.” 

“ By my faith, Sir, so he was; for anon after that, 
the duke came to the French king; the king sent 
into this country Roger of Spain, and a President of 
the Parliament Chamber of Paris, with letters sealed, 
making mention how the king did give to the Count 
of Foix the county of Bigorc during his life, to hold 
the same of tlie cro^m of France. The count then 
thanked the king for the great love he shewed him, 
and for that gretit gift without any request making; 
but for all the said Sir Roger of Spain could say, 
shew, or do, the count would in no wise take the gift; 
but he took the castle of Malvoisin, for that was a 
free land ; for that castle and appurtenances he hold- 
eth of no man but of God, and it also anciently per- 
taineth to his inheritance. ^ The French king, by the 
means of 'the Duke of Anjou, did* give it him; and 
the count sw’^are and promised to take it on a condition 
that he should never set any man there that should 
do any evil to the realm of France. And so he did; 
for such as were there feared as much the Englishmen 
as ahy other French garrison in Gascony; for the 
Bfernois durst not run into the county of Foix.” 

All these matters that Sir Espagne de Lyon shewed 
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me right wdl contented me. And every night as 

soon as wc were at our lodgings I a]^ays wrote all 
that I had heard in the d^, the better thereby to have 
them in remembrance; for writing is the best remem¬ 
brance that may be. And so we rode the same morning 
to Morlens; but ere we came there, I said; ‘‘Sir, 
your words be to me right agreeable, for it hath/lone 
me great pleasure all that ye have ever shewed me; 
which shall not be lost, for it shall be put in remem¬ 
brance and chronicled, if God will give me grace to 
return to the town of Valenciennes, where I was born. 
But, Sir, I am sore displeased at one thing, which is, 
that so high and valiant a prince as the Count of Foix 
should be without lawful issue.'” Sir,” quoth the 
knight, “ if he had one, as once he had, he would be 
the most joyous prince in all the world, and so would 
be all the country.” 

“Why, Sir, is liis land then without an heir?” 

“Nay, Sir,” quoth he, “ the Viscount of Castlebon, 
his cousin-germain, is his heir.” • 

“ Is he a valiant man in arms ?”quoth I. 

“ Nay, by my faith, Sir, and therefore the count 
loveth him not, and thinketh to make his two bas¬ 
tard sons, who be right valiant, his heirs, and 
thinketh to marry them in a high lineage: for he 
hath gold and silver enough, whereby he thinketh 
to get them Avives such as shall aid and comfort 
them.” “ Sir,” quoth I, “ it iiay well be, howbeit 
it is not reasonable that bastards should be made he¬ 
ritors of land.” “Wherefore not. Sir,” quoth he, “if 
there lack good heirs ? See ye not how the Spaniards 
have crowned Henry, a bastard, to be king, and also 
tlfey of Portugal have crowned a bastard to be their 
king ? Was not William, the Conqueror of England, 
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bastard son to a Duke of Normandy,'and was king 
there; so that ill the kings since have descended from 
him?” “ Sir,” quoth I, “ all this may well be; there 
is nothing there but may^fall. ^nd, by my faith. Sir, 
ye have well dedlared the matter ; I shall put it in per¬ 
petual memory, if God give me grace, to return into 
my ewn country. But, Sir, if 1 durst, I fain would 
question of you one thing—^by what incident the Count 
of Foix’s son died P” Then the knight studied a little, 
and said, Sir, the manner of his death is light 
piteous, I will not speak thereof. When you come 
to Orthes you shall find them that will shew you, if 
you demand it.” And then I held my peace, and we 
rode till we came to Morlens. 
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OF THE GREAT VERTIJOUSNESSE AND LARGEJ5SE 
THAT WAS IN THE COUNT OF FOIX, AND THE 
MANNER OF THE PITEOUS DEATH OF 
GASTON, THE COUNTS SON. 

^ P The next day we departed and rode to dinner 

to Mountgarbell, and so to Ercye, and there 
we drank; and by sun-setting, we came to 
Orthcs. The knight alighted at his own lod^ng, and 
I alighted at the moon, where dwelt a squire of the 
Count Ernalton de Pyne, who well received me, be¬ 
cause I wjis of France. Sir Espagiie de Lyon went 
to the castfe to the count, and ^)und him in his 
gallery, for he had but dined a little before; for the* 
count'^s usage was always that it was high noon ere he 
arose out of his bed, and supped ever at midnight. 
The knight shewed him how I was come thither, and 
incontinent I was sent for to my lodging, for he was 
the lord, of all the world, that most dcsi|;cd to speak 
with strangers, tQ hear tydinges. 

When the count saw me, he Inade me good cheer, 
and retained me as of his house, where I was more than 
twelve weeks, and my horse well entreated*. The 
acquaintance of him and of me, was because I had 
brought with me a book, which I made at the contem¬ 
plation of Winceslaus of Bohemia, Duke of Luxem- 


♦ See Note page 4. 
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bourg and of Braban^, which book was called the 
Meliador, containing all the/songs, ballads, rondeaux, 
and virolays, which the ^ntle duke had made in his 
time; wliich, by imagination, I had gathered together. 
This book the Count of Foix was glad to see, and 
every night after supper I read therein to liim; ^tnd 
while I read there was none durst speak any word, 
because he would I should be well understood, 
wherein he took great solace. And when it came to 
any matter of question, then he would speak to me, 
not in Gascoigne, but in good and fair French. And 
of his estate and house I shall somewhat record, for 
I tarried there so long, that I might well perceive and 
know much. 

This Count Gaston of Foix with whom I was, at 
that time was of a fifty years of age and nine; and I 
say I have in my time seen many knights, kings, 
princes, and others, but I never saw none like him of 
personage, nor of so fair form, nor so well made : his 
> visage fair, sanguine, and smiling; liis eyne gray 
and amorous, where he list to set his regard. In every 
thing he was so perfect, that he cannot be praised too 
much; he kived that which ought to be loved, and 
hated that that ought to be hated. He was a wise 
knight, of high enterprise, and of good counsel; he 
never had miscreant with him: he said many orisons 
every day, a noctum of the Psalter, matins of our 
Lady, of the Holy Ghost, and of the Cross, and 
dirge every day. He gave five florins in small money 
at his gate to poor folks for the love of God. He 
was large and courteous in gifts. He could right well 
take where it pertained to him, and deliver again 
wherever he ought. He loved hounds, of all beasts, 
winter and summer. He loved hunting. He never 
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loved folly, dutrage, nor fooli|h largess; every month 
he would know Tyliat he spended. ^e took in his 
country, to receive his revenues, and to serve him, 
notable pcrsgns; that^is to jftiy, twelve receivers, and 
ever, from two months to two months, two of them 
should serve for this receipt: For dt the two months 
end, he would change and put other two intcy that 
office, and one tliat he trusted best should be his 
comptroller, and to him all other should account, and 
the comptroller should account to him by rolls and 
books written, and the accounts to remain still with 
the count. He had certain coffers in his chamber, 
out of the which oft limes he would take money to 
give to lords, knights, and squires, such as came to 
him; for none should depart from him without some 
gift: and yet daily multiplied his treasure, to resist 
the adventures and fortunes th.it he doubted. He 
was of good and easy accpiaintance with every man, 
and courteously would speak to them. He was short 
in counsel and answers. He had four secretaries, 
and at his rising they must ever he ready at his hand 
without any calling, and when any letter were de¬ 
livered him, and that he had read it, then he would 
call them tx> write .again, or else for some other thing. 
In this estate the Count of Foix lived ; and at mid¬ 
night, when he came out of his chamher^into the hall 
to supper, he liaH ever before bjm tw'clve torches burn¬ 
ing, borne by twelve varlctvS, standing before his table 
all supper. They gave a great light, and the hall was 
ever full of knights and squires, and many other tables 
were dressed to sup who would. There was none 
should speak to him at his table but if he were called. 
His meat was lightly, wild fowl, the legs and wings 
only, and in the day he did eat and drink but little. 
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He had great pleasure in harmony of*instruments; 
he could do right well hinftself: he would have 
songs sung before him. He would gladly see conceits 
and fantasies at his tabl£, and^when he; had seen it, 
then he would sdnd it to the other tables bravely; all 
this I considered kind advised. And ere I carae^ to 
his caurt I had been in many courts of kings, dukes, 
princes, counts, and 'great ladies; but I was never in 
none that so well liked me. Nor there was none more 
rejoiced in deeds of arms than the count did; there was 
seen in his hall, chamber, and court, knights and 
squires of honour going up and down, and talking of 
arms and of amours: All honour there was found, all 
manner of tidings of every realm and country there 
might be heard, for out of every country there was 
resort, for the valiantiiess of this count. [8^ 

There I was informed of the most part of the deeds 
of arms that w'cre done in Spain, in Portugal, in Ar- 
ragon, in Navarre, in England, and in Scotland, and in 
the frontiers and limitations of Languedoc; for I saw 
come thither to the count while I was there, knights 
and squires of all nations, and so I was informed by 
them, and by the count himself, of all things that I 
demanded. There I enquired how Gaston, the 
count’s son, died, for Sir Espaigne of Leon would 
not shew me any thing thereof; and much I en¬ 
quired, that an ancient squire, and *a notable man, 
shewed the matter to me, and began thus:— 

“ True it is,” quoth he, “ that the Count of Foix 
and my Lady of Foix, his wife, agreeth not wdl toge¬ 
ther, nor have not done of a long season, and the dis¬ 
cord between them was first moved by the King of 
Navarre, who was brother to the lady; for the King 
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of Navarre jjiledged himself for the Lord Dalbret, 
whom the Count pf Foi^ had in prison, for the sum 
of fifty thousand francs; and the Count of Foix, 
who knew that tlie hjng of Navarre was crafty and 
malicious, in the beginning would'not trust him, 
wlterewith the Countess of Foix had great displeasure 
and indignation against the count her husband^ and 
said to him— 

“ Sir, ye repute but small honour in the King of 
Navarre, my brother, wlicn yc will not trust him for 
fifty thousand francs: though ye have no more of 
the Arniagnacs, nor of tlie house of Dalbret, than ye 
have, it ought to suffice. And also. Sir, ye know 
well ye should assign out my dower, which amounteth 
to fifty thousand francs, which ye should put into the 
hands of my brother, the King of Navarre; where¬ 
fore, Sir, ye cannot be evil paid.” 

“ Dame,” (pioth he, “ ye sa}'^ truth; but if I 
thought tl^t the King of Navarre would stop the 
payment for that cause, the Lord D&lbret should never 
have gone out of Orthes, and so I should have been 
paid to the last penny; and since ye desire it, I will 
do it; not for the love of you, but for tlie love of 
my son.” 

So by these worJs, and by the King of Navarre’s 
obligation, who became debtor to the ('otint of Foix, 
the Lord Dalbfet was dftv^red quit, and became 
French, and was married in France to the sister of 
the t)uke of Bourbon, iind paid at his ease to the 
King of Navarre the^sum of fifty thousand francs for 
his ransom, for the which sum the king was bound 
to the Count of Foix ; but he would not send it to 
t(e count. 

Then the Count of Foix said to his wife—Dame, 
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ye must go into Navarre to tlic king your brother, 
and shew him t'low I am noj Well /content with him, 
that he will not send me that he hath received of 
mine.’' 

The lady ans\Vercd, how that she was ready to go 
at his commandment. And so she departed, qnd 
rode* to Pampeluna to the king her brother, who 
recci\'cd her with much joy. The lady did her mes¬ 
sage from point to point. 

Then the king answered—“ Fair sister, the sum of 
money is yours. The count should give it for your 
dower; it shall never go out of the realm of Navarre 
since I have it in possession.” 

Ah, Sir,” quoth the lady, by this ye shall set 
great hate between the count, my husband, and you ; 
and if yc hold your purpose, I dare not return again 
into the county of Folx, for my husband will slay 
me. He will say I have deceived him.” 

“ I cannot tell,” quoth the king, “ what^e will do; 
either tarry or depSrt; but .as for the money I will not 
depart from it; it pertaineth to me to keep it for you, 
but it shall never go out of Navarre.” 

The countess could have none other answer of the 
king her brother, and so she tarried still in Navarre, 
and durst not return again. The Count of Foix, when 
he saw the dealing of the King of Navarre, he began 
to hate his wife, and wj^s content with her; howbeit 
she was in no fault, but that she had not returned 
again when she had done her message. But she durst 
not, for she knew w'ell the count, her husband, was 
cruel where he took displeasure. Thus the matter 
standeth. 

« 

The count's son, called Gaston, grew and waxed 
goodly, and was married to the daughter of the Count 
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of Armagnac, a fair lady, sister to the count that now 
is, the Lord Bertrand pf Armagnac* and, by the 
conjunction of that marriage, tlicrc should have been 
peace between Foix ai«i Arihagnac*. The childe was 
a fifteen or sixteen years of age, ancT resembled right 
wall to his father. On a time he desired to gro into 
Navarre to see his mother, and his uncle the king of 
Navarre; which was in an evil hour for him and for 
all this country. When he was come into Navarre, 
he had there good cheer, and tarried with his mother 
a certain space, and then took his leave; but for all 
that he could do, he could not get his mother out of 
Navarre, to have gone witli him into Foix. For she 
demanded if the count had commanded him so to do, 
or no; and he answered, that when he dcjmrted the 
count spake nothing thereof. Therefore the lady 
durst not go thither, but so tarried still. 

Then the childe went to Pampeluna to take his leave 
of the ki»g his uncle. The king made him great 
clieer, and tarried him there a tcif days, and gave to 
him great gifts, and to his men. Also the last gift 
that the king gave him was his death. I sliall shew 
you how. 

When this gcntle\paii should depart, the king drew' 
him apart into his t^haniber and gave him a little purse 
full of powder, which powder was such, that if any 
creature living (iid eat thefcofj, he should incontinent 
die without remedy. Then the king said, “ Gaston, 
fair nephew, ye shall do as I shall shew to you. Ye 
see how the Count of Foix, your father, wrongfully 
hath your mother, my sister, in great hate, whereof 
I am sore displeased, and so ought ye to be; howbeit, 
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to perform all the matte:’, and that your father should 
love again your^mothcr, to tl\at intent ye shall take a 
little of this powder, and put it on some meat that 
your father may eat it; but beware that no man see 
you. And as "soon as he hath eaten it, he shall 
intend to nothing but to have again his wife, and -so 
to love her ever after, which yc ought greatly to 
desire; and of this that I shew you let no man know, 
but keep it secret, or else ye lose all the deed.” The 
childe, who thought all that the king said to him had 
been true, said, “ Sir, it shall be done as ye have 
devisedand so he departed from Fampeluna, and 
returned to Orthos. The count, his father, made him 
good cheer, and demanded tidings of the king of Na¬ 
varre, and what gifts he had given him; and the 
childe shewed him how he had given him divers, and 
shewed him all except the purse with the powder. 

Oft times this young Gaston, and Juan, his bastard 
brother, lay together, for they loved each other like 
brethren, and were like arrayed and apparelled, for 
they were near of a greatness and of one age; and it 
happened on a time, as their t^lothes lay together on 
their bed, Juan saw a purse at Gaston’s coat, and said, 
“ What thing is this that yc bear ever about you 
Whereof Gaston had no joy, and said, “Juan, give 
me my coat, 'ye have nothing to do therewith;” and 
all that day after Gaston was pensive." 

And it fortuned a three days after, as God would 
that the count should be saved, Gaston and his bro¬ 
ther Juan fell out together, playing at tennis, and 
Gaston gave him a blow, and the child went into his 
father’s chamber and wept. And the count as then 
had he^d mass, and when the count saw him weep, 
he said, “ Son Juan, what ailest thou.^” “ Sir,’* 
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quoth he, “•Gaston hath be|iten me, but he were 
more worthy to l^e beaten than me.14 “ Why so?” 
quoth the count, and incontinent suspected something. 
“ By my faith, Sir,” gaid h^, “ .since he returned out 
of Navarre, he bearetii privily at hfs breast a purse 
fuH of powder; I wot not what it is, nor what he 
will do therewith, but he hath said to me once or 
twice, that my lady, his mother, should shortly be 
again in your grace, and better beloved than ever 
she >vas.” “ Peace!” quoth the count, “ and .speak 
no more; and shew this to no man living.” “ Sir,’' 
said he, “ no more I shall.” Then the count entered 
into imagination, and so came to the hour of his din¬ 
ner ; and he washed, and sat down at his table in the 
hall. Gaston, his son, was used to set down all his 
►service, and to make the essayes *. And when he had 
set down the first course, the count cast his eyes on 
him, and saw the strings of the purse Ijanging at his 
bosom, '^^lien his bl(X)d changed, and he said, 
“ Gaston, come hither, I would speak with thee, in 
thine ear.” And the childe came to him, and the 
count took him by the bosom, and found out the 
purse, and with his knife cut it from his bo.soni. The 
childe was abashed, and stood still, and spake no 
word, and looked as pale as ashes for fear, and began 
to tremble. The Count, of Foix opencfl the purse, 
and took of the powder, and hqd it on a trencher of 
bread, and called to him a dog, and gave it him to 
eat; and as soon as the dog had eaten the first morsel, 
he turned his eyes in his head, and died incontinent. 

* In the original French, “ Faisait essay de toiite.s sea 
viandcs; ” i. e. was taster. 
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And when the count sajtr that, he was sore displeased, 
and also he ha(}<gocxl cause, and so rose from the table, 
and took his knife, and would have stricken his son. 
Then the knights and si^uires ran between them, and 
said, “ Sir, for God’s sake have mercy, and be not so 
hasty; l)e well informed lirst of the matter, ere ye 
do any evil to your child.” And the first word tliat 
the count said, was, “ Ah! Gaston! traitor! for to 
increase thine heritage that should come to thee, 1 
have had war and hatred of tlie Frencli king,—of 
the king of England,—of die king of Spain,—of the 
king of Navarre, and of the king of Arragon, and as 
yet I have borne all their malice, and now thou wouldst 
murder me; it moveth of an evil nature, but first thou 
shall die with this stroke.” And so he stepped forth 
with his knife, and would have slain liirn ; but then 
ail the knights and squires kneeled down before him 
weeping, and said, “ Ah, Sir, have mercy for God’s 
sake—slay not Gaston, your son. Remember ye have 
no more children*; Sir, cause him to be kept, and 
*take good information of the matter; peradventure 
he knew not what he bare, and peradventure is no¬ 
thing guilty of the deed.” “ Well,” quoth the 
count, “ incontinent put Iiini in ^jirison, and let him be 
so kept that I may liavc a rec'koning of him.” Then 
the childe w^s put into the t9wer. 

And the (»unt toqk a great many of them that 
served his son, and some of them departed; and as 
yet the Bishop of I^escar is out of the country, for 
he was had in suspect, and so were divers others. 
The count caused to be put to death a fifteen right 
horribly; and the cause that the count laid to them 
was, he said, it could be none otherwise but thil 
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they knew of the childe's secrets, wherefore the yought 
to have shewed it to him, and to have said, “ Sir, 
Gaston, your son, hcareth a purse at his bosom.” 
Because they did not Jhus, they dyed horribly; whereof 
it was great pity, for some of them Vere as fresh and 
j(^ly squires as were any in all the country. For ever 
the count was served with good men. • 

This thing touched the count near to the heart, and 
that he well shewed: for, on a day, he assembled 
at Orthes all the nobles and prelates of Foix and of 
Bieme, and all the notable persons of his country; 
and when they were all assembled, he shewed them 
wherefore he sent for them, as how he had found 
his son in this default, for the which he said his intent 
was to put him tc^ death, as he had well deserved. 
Then all the people answered to that case with one 
voice, and said, “ Sir, saving your grace, w'e will not 
that Gaston should die; he is your heir, and ye have 
no more-”^ And when the count heard the people 
how they desired for his son, he scjmewhat refrained 
his ire. Then he thought to chastise him in prison a* 
month or two, and then to send him on some voyage 
for two or three year, till he might somew^hat forget 
his evil will, and that the childe might be of gi’eater 
age and of more knowledge. 

Then he gave leave to all the people to depart; but 
they of Foix wt)uld not depart from Orthes till the 
count should assure them that Gaston should not die; 
tlicy loved the childe so well. Then the count pro¬ 
mised them, but he said he w'ould keep him in prison 
a certain time to chastise' him; and so upon this 
promise every man departed, and Gaston al>ode still 
in prison. 
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These tidings spread abroad into divei« places, and 
at that time Pope Gregory the Eleventh was at 
Avignon. Then he sent the Cardinal of Amiens in 
legation into Biernc, to have come to the Count of 
Foix for that business. And by that time he came to 
Beziers, he heard such tidings that he needed not to 
go any further for that matter; for there he heard 
how Gaston, son to the Count of Foix was dead. Since 
I have shewed you so much, now I shall shew you 
how he dyed. 

The Count of Foix caused his son to be kept in 
dark chamber, in the town of Orthes, a ten days; 
little did he eat or drink, yet he had enough brought 
him every diiy, but when he saw it he would go 
therefrom, and set little thereby. And some said that 
all the meat that had been brought him stood whole 
and entire the dsiy of his death, wherefore it was great 
marvel that he lived so long, for divers reasons. The 
count caused him to be kept in the chamber alone, 
without any company, either to counsel or comfort 
'liim; and all tliat season the child lay in his clothes 
as he came in, and he argued in himself, and was full 
of melancholy, and cursed the time that ever he was 
bom and engendered, to come to such an end. 

The same day that he died, fhey that served him 
of meat and drink, wlien tliey came to him, they 
said, “ Gaston, here is meat for youhe made no 
care thereof, and said “ Set it down there.” He that 
served him regarded and saw in the prison all the 
meat stand whole as it had been brought him before, 
and so departed and closed the chamber-door, and 
went to the count and said, Sir, for God’s sake 
have mercy on your son, Gaston, for he is near 
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famished in prison; there he lieth. 1 think lie never 
did eat any thing ^ince he came intc? prison, for 1 
have seen there this day all that ever I brought him 
before, lying fogether in a cdtner.” Of those words 
the count was sore displeased; and without any word 
speaking, went out of his chamber, and came to the 
prison where his son was, and in an evil hour. He had 
the same time a little knife in his hand to pare withal 
his nails. He opened the prison door, and came to 
his son, and had the “little knife in his liand, not an 
inch out of his hand, and in great displeasure he 
thrust his hand to his son’s throat, and the point of 
the knife a little entered into his throat, into a certain 
vein, and said, “ Ah, traitor! why dost not thou eat 
thy meat And therewith the carl departed without 
any more doing or saying, and went into his own 
chamber. The childc was abashed, and afraid of the 
coming of his father, and also was feeble of fasting, 
and the poiat of the knife a little entered into a vein 
of his throat, and so he fell down suddenly and died. 
The count was scuircely in his chamber, but the keeper 
of the childc came to him, and said, “ Sir, Gaston, 
your son, is dead!” “ Dead?” quoth the count, 
“ Yea, truly. Sir,” apswered he. The count would 
not believe it, but sent thither a squire that was by 
him, and he went, and came again, and Said, “ Sir, 
surely he is dead.” Then the« count was sore dis¬ 
pleased, and made great complaint for his son, and 
said, “ Ah, Gaston! what a poor adventure is this 
for thee, and for me!—In an evil hour thou wentest 
to Navarre to see thy mother; I shall never have the 
joy that I had before!” Then the count caused his 
barber to shave him, and clothed himself in black, 
VOL. II. 11 
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and all his house, and witli much sofe weeping tlie 
childe was bdrne to the Kriars in Orthos, and there 
buried. 

Thus, as I have sheVred 350U, the Count of Foix 
slew Gaston, tiis son; but the king of Navarre gave 
the occasion of his death. [9] 
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HOW SIR PETER OF BIEUNE HAD A STRANGE MALADY; 

AND OF THE COUNTESS OF BISCAY, HIS WIFE. 

When I bad heard this tale of the death of 
Gaston, son to the Count dc Foix, I had great 
pity thereof, for the love of the count, his fa¬ 
ther, whom I found a lord of high rt'cominendation, 
noble, liberal, and courteous; and also for love of the 
country that should be in great strife for lack of an heir. 

Then I thanked the scpiirc, and so departed from 
him; but afterward I saw him divers times in the 
count’s house, and talked oftentimes with him. And 
on a time, I demanded of him, of Sir Peter of Bicrne, 
bastard brother to the Count of Foix, (because he 
seemed to me a knight of great valour,) “ Whether 
he were rich, and married or no?” The squire 
answered, and said, Tndy he is married; but his 
wife and children be not in his company.” And 
wdiy. Sir ?” quoth I. *‘<1 shall shew you,” quoth 
the squire. • 

“ This Sir Peter of Bierne hath an usage, that in 
the night-time while he sleepeth, he will rise and arm 
himself, and draw his sword and fight all about the 
house, and cannot tell with whom, and then goeth to 
b^ again. And when be is waking, bis servants would 
shew him how he did; and he would say that he 
knew nothing thereof, and how they lyed. Sometimes 

il2 
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his servants would le^e none armour nor swords in 
his chamber, and when he would •thus rise and find 
none armour, he would make such a noise and ru¬ 
mour as though all the devils of heU had been in his 
chamber.” 

Then I demanded if he had great lands by his 
wifd?” 

“Yes, truly, Sir,” quoth he; “but the lady by 
whom Cometh the land joyeth of the profit thereof; 
this Sir Peter of Bierne hatft but the fourth part 
thereof. His wife is in Castile, with the king, her 
cousin. Her father was Count of Biscay, and was 
coiisin-germain to king JDon Pedro, who slew him, 
and also he would have had the lady to have put her 
in prison ; and he took possession of all the land, and 
as long as he lived the lady had nothing there. And 
it was said to tliis lady, who was Countess of Bisi*ay, 
after the decease of her father, ‘ IMadam, save your¬ 
self ; for king Don Pedro, if he may g«t you, will 
, cause you to die, *or else put you in prison, he is so 
sore displeased with you ; because he saith you report 
and bear witness that he caused the queen, his wife, 
to die on her bed, wJio was sister to the Duke of 
Bourbon, and to the French qiigen; and your words, 
he saith, are believed rather than another, because you 
were privy of her chamber.’. And for this cause, the 
lady Florence, Countess of Biscay,* departed out of 
her country with a small company. As the common 
usage is to fly from death as soon as men can, so she 
went into the country of the Basques, and passed 
through it, and so came hither to Orthes, to the count, 
and shewed him all her adventure*. The count, who 


* See Note [3] and Map. 
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had ever pity'of ladies and damosels, retained her, and 
so she abode with tjie Lady of Corasst^ a great lady 
of his country. As then, this Sir Peter of Bierne, 
his brother, \yas a yoiyig kiflght, and had not then 
this usage to rise of nights as he d()th now. The 
count loved him well, and married him to this lady, 
and recovered her lands; and so this Sir Peter had, 
by this lady, a son and a daughter, but they be with 
their mother in Castile, who be as yet but young; 
tlierefore the lady would not leave them with their 
father."” 

“ Ah, Saint Mary,"’"* quoth I, “ hoAv did Sir Peter 
of Bierne take this fantasy first, that he dai’e not 
sleep alone in his chamber, and that when he is asleep 
riseth thus, and inaketh all this business ? These are 
things to be marvelled at.” 

By my faith,” quoth the squire, “he hath been 
often demanded theret)f, but he saith he cannot tell 
whence it cciriieth. '^Fhe first time that ever he did so, 
was a night after lic hail been a huifting on a day in 
the woods of Biscay, and chased a marvellous great 
bear; and the bear had slain four of his liounds, and 
hurt divers, so that none durst come near him. Then 
this Sir Peter took a sword of Bourdeaux, and came 
in great ire because of his hounds; and assailed the 
bear, and fought long with him, and was irf great peril, 
and took great pain ere he fiould overcome him. 
Finally, he slew the bear, and returned to his lodging ‘ 
at the castle of Languedudon, in Biscay, and made 
the bear to be brought with liim. Every man had 
marvel of tlie greatness of the beast, and of the hardi¬ 
ness of the knifflit how he durst assail tlie beai\ And ‘ 
when the Countess of Biscay, his wife, saw the bear, 
she fell into a sAvoon, and had great dolour, and so she 
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was borne into her clia^iber, and so all that day, the 
night after, anu the next day, she w^s sore discomfitted, 
and would not shew what she ailed. On the third 
day, she said to her husbancV, ‘ Sir, J shall not be 
whole till I have been a pilgrimage at St. James’s; 
Sir, I pray you give me leave to go thither, and, to 
hav« with me my son, and Adrian, my daughter.’ 
Her husband agreed thereto;—she took all her gold, 
jewels, and treasure with her, for she thought never 
to return again, where(»f her husband took no heed. 
So the lady did her jnlgrimage, and made an errand to 
go and sec the king of Castile, her cousin, and the 
qiu'cn. I'hcy made her good cheer, and there she 
is yet, and will not return again, nor send her chil¬ 
dren. And so thus tlie next night that this Sir Peter 
had chased the hear and slain liim, while he slept in 
his bed this fantasy took him. And it was said, that 
the countess, his nife, knew well, as soon as she saw 
the bear, that it was the same that her father did once 
chase; and in hi;? chasing he heard a voice, and saw 
nothing, that said to him ‘ Thou chasest me, and I 
would thee no hurt, therefore thou shalt die an evil 
death.’ Of this the lady had rememhi'ance when she 
saw the hear, hv that which she had heard her father 
say before. And she reinemhcred well how king Don 
Pedro strakfr oft‘ her father’s) head without any cause, 
and in likewise she f^red for her Imsband; and yet 
she saith and maintaineth that he shall die of an evil 
death, and that he doth nothing as yet to that he 
shall do hereafter. 

Now, Sir, I liave shewed you of tliis Sir Peter 
of Bierne, as ye have demanded of me; and this is 
a true tale, for thus it is, and thus it befcl. How 
think ye, Sir, thereby ? ” 
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And I, who mused on the giieat marvel, said, Sir, 
I believe it well th^t it i» as ye have^said. Sir, we 
find in old writing that anciently such as were called 
gods and goddesses, al theil pleasure would change 
and transform men into l)casts and into fowls, and in 
likewise women. And it might be so that this bear 
was, before, some knight chasing in the forest of Bis¬ 
cay ; and, peradventurc, displeased at that time some 
god or goddess, whereby he was transformed into a 
bear to do there as penance, as anciently Actaeon was 
into an hart.’’ 

“ Actaeon.?” quoth the squire; “I pray ye shew 
me that story, I would fain hear it.” 

‘‘ Sir,” cpioth I, “ according to the ancient writings, 
we find how Actaeon was a jolly and expert knight, 
and loved the sport of hunting above all games. And 
on a day he chased in the wckmIs, and an hart rose 
before him marvellous great and fair. He hunted 
him all the* day, and lost^all his company, servants, 
and hounds; and ho was nght desirftus to follow his 
prey, and followed the fewe of the hart till he came 
into a little meadow closetl round about with woods 
and high trees. And in the meadow there was a fair 
fountain, in the whicji Diana, Goddess of Chastity, 
was baining herself, and her damsels about her. The 
knight came suddenly on. them ere he wffs ware, and 
he was so far forward that hew could not go back. 
And the damsels were abashed to see a stranger, and 
ran to their lady and told her, who w'as ashamed 
because she was naked. And when she saw the knight, 
she said—“ Actaeon, they that sent thee hither loved 
th^ but little; I will not that when thou art gone 
hence into other places, thou shalt report that thou hast 
seen me baining naked, and my damsels; and for the 
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outrage that thou hast<done thou mayst liave penance. 
Therefore I \(ill that thou., be transformed into the 
likeness of the same hart that thou hast chased all this 
day.* And incontinent'Actaeon was turned into an 
hart, who naturally loveth the water. In likewise it 
might be of the bear of Biscay; and how that the 
lady knew, peradventure, more than she would speak 
of at that time, therefore she ought to be excused.” 

The squire answered and said—Sir, it may well 
be.” Then we left our talking for that time. [ 10 ] 
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OF THE STATE, OR ORDONANCE, OF THE COUNT OF 
FOIX SPECIALLY OF THE GREAT SOLEMNITY 
THAT HE MADE AT THE FEAST OF 
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Of the estate and order of the Count of 
Foix, cannot be t(K) much spoken or praised. 
For tlie season tliat I was at Orthes, I found 
him such, and mucli more than 1 can speak of; but 
while 1 was there, I saw and heard many things that 
turned me*to great pleasMrt?. Among other solem¬ 
nities that the Count of Foix kept on tlie high feasts . 
of the year, he kept ever the feast of St. Nicholas in 
great solemnity, he and all his land, as great as the 
feast of Easter. And this was shewed me by a stpiire 
of his house the third day that I came hither, and 
I saw it myself right well apparent, for I was there 
on the same day^. 

First, all the clergy of the tdwn of Orthes, and all 
the people, men, w’omcn, and children, with proces¬ 
sion, came to the castle to fetch the count, who, all a 
foot, departed from his castle, and went with the 
clergy a procession to the church of St. Nicholas, and 
there the clergy sang a psalm of the Psalter; Bene- 
dicLus dominm Deus qui docet manus mnas 
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ad •prcdiunfiy ei digitos*meos ad bellum, &c. ♦. And 
when the psalnf ’was sung, then thay began to sing as 
they did on Christmas-day, or Easter-day, in the 
Pope’s chapel, or the French hang’s; for- he had with 
him many singers. The Bisliop of Pamiers chanted 
the mass: and there I heard' as good playing at organs 
as c\er I licard in any })lace. To speak briefly and 
according to reason, the Count of Foix was right per¬ 
fect in all things; and as sage and -^as perceiving as 
any high prince in his days. There was none could 
compare with him, in wit, honour, or in largess. 

And at the feasts of Christmas, which he kept ever 
right solemnly, came to his house many knights and 
squires of Gascony, and to every man he made good 
cheer. And T saw, on Christmas day, sitting at his 
board, four bishops of his country, two Clementines, 
and two Urbanists. [11] The Bishop of Pamiers, 
and the Bishop of Lescar, Clementines, they sat highest. 
Then the Bishop of Ayre, and the Bishop of Rou, 
Urbanists. Then'sat the Count of Foix, and then 
the Viscount of Roqucl)ertin of Gascony, and the 
Viscount of Brunequell, the Viscount of Gousserant, 
and a knight of England, of the Duke of Lan¬ 
caster’s, who, as then, lay at Narbonne. The duke 
had sent him thither; and the knight was called Sir 
William Willoughby. And-, at another table, sat 
five abbots, and two knights of Arragon, called Sir 
Raymond de Mount Florentine, and Sir Martin de 
Ruane. And, at another talde, sat knights and squires 

• In tlic En^lUli version, Blessed be the Lord my God^ who 
tcacheth my hands to war, and wy fingers to fight : a verv 
•ippropriEite thanksgiving, it must be confessed, for a baron of 
the feudal ages. —Ed. 
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of Gascony ftnd of Bigorc*. • jVnd, at other tables, 
knights of Bierne,^ a greait number. ?Vnd, among the 
chief stewards of the hall was Sir Espagne de Lyon; 
in whose con\pany I hj^d roctb from Carcassone. And 
the count’s two bastard l)rethren scrvetl at the table. 
Sir Ernalton Guillaume, and Sir Peter of Bieme; 
and the count's two sons, Sir Juan of Lescar# was 
sewer, and Sir Gratian bare his cup. And there were 
many ininsti'els, as well of his own, as of strangers, 
and each of them did tlieir devoir in their faculties. 
The same day the Count of Eoix gave to heralds and 
minstrels the sum of five hundred francs; and he gave 
to the Duke of Touraine’s minstrels gowns of cloth of 
gold furred with enniiies, valued at two liundred francs. 
This dinner endured four hours. [12] 

Thus I am glad to spt'ak of the Count of Foix, for 
I was there in his house a twelve Aveeks, and was well 
entreated in all things. And while I Avas there, I 
might leanv and Iiear tidings of all countries. And 
also the gentle knight Sir Espagr/e de Lyon, Avith 
Avhom I had entered the country, he caused me to be 
acquainted Avith kniglits and squires, such as could 
declare to me any thing I could demand. 

And during these feasts of Christmas, I saAv the 
Bourge of Spain, avIio laid the Avood and the ass on 
the fire together, of Avhom Sir Espagfte de Lyon 
shewed of his foiVe; and I w'a8,glad to see him. And 
the Count of Foix made him good semhlant. And I 
acquainted myself Avith many otherknigilts and squires, 

* The chief of these sire enumerated by name in the liriginsil; 
but as they do not, in suiy particular manner, besir either upon 
the story, or the picture of the times, I have thought it as well to 
omit the mere dry list of proper naines.—Eo. 
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as well of England, (of the Duke of Lancaster’s house,) 
as of Arragon, of liigorc, oft Gascejny? and of Bierne. 
And on a day I saw a squire of Gascony, called the Bas- 
tot of Maulyon, a man of a fiftyoyears of age, an expert 
man of arms, and a hardy hy seeming*: he alighted 
at my lodging in Orthes, at the sign of the Moonnfit 
Emdlton de Pyne’s, and he brought w'ith him his 
sumners and carriages, as thoiigli he had been a great 
baron; and was served, botli he and his scr\"ants, in 
silver vessel. And when I heard his name, and saw 
the Count of Eoix, and every man do him so much 
honour, then I demanded of Sir Espagne de Lyon 
whether ttys were not the squire that he had told me 
of as liaving departed from the castle of Trygalot, 
when the Duke of Anjou lay at siege before Malvoisin. 
And he told me that it was,—and that he was a good 
man at arms, and a good ca})tain. And so then I fell 
in acquaintance with him, for he was lodged there as 
I was. And a cousin of his, called EmaJton, captain 
of Carlat in Au^'’ergne, with whom I was well ac¬ 
quainted, helped me to be acquainted with him; and 
in likewise so did the Boiirge of Spain. 

And at a time as we were talking and devising of 
arms, sitting by the fire abiding lor midnight, that the 
Count .should go to supper, then this squire’s cousin 
began to reckon up his life, and of the deeds of arms 
that he had been at; »‘'Hiying how he had endured as 
much loss as profit. Then lie demanded of me, and 
said, “ Sir John, have ye in your history any thing 
of these matters that I speak of .p” 

And I answered and said, “ I could not tell until 
I heard them. Shew forth ^"our matter, and I >vill 


* i.e. in appearance ; or, to judge hij his appearance. 
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gladly hear you ; for peradv’cnfure I h^ve heard some¬ 
what, but not 'Ji’lien this squire, in a frank 

and courteous manner, diil ^hew to me all the deeds 
of arms which he had^cen, even from# when he w'as as 
yet but a youngling, and bare his first ai’mour under 
the Captal of Biich, at Poitiers, even to the present 
time. And he had served much, and seen great cfeeds 
of arms in all countries, in France, and in Germany, 
and in Priice, [Prussia] and in Ilrittanny, and Al- 
main, and (^aatile; and, in a word, in all countries 
where there had been great deeds of arms for the last 
thirty years, there had this squire been. For he had 
followed the Captal of lliiih, of whom I have before 
spoken, who was one of the most renowned and valiant 
captains in all the wars which had fallen out between 
France and l^ngland, as wc*ll other valiant leatlers 
since. And this squire showed to me, in especial, of 
the discomfiture of the Navarrois, under the Captal of 
Buch, by tlTb Constable dii Guesclin and the French¬ 
men, as I have before set forth in the former books of 
this history. And he shewed to me also many things 
of the wars in Castile and in Arragon, w hich, as yet, 
I did not know ; or of the which I had heard but ini- 
peHectly. And no one could better shew' me of these 
than this squire, for he had served in all^these wars; 
and was at Aljabarota, where the Portugals gained so 
great a victory over them of Csfttile; and all this did 
pleasure and delight me much, for it was ahvays my 
chief delight to get increase of the matter of my his¬ 
tory, specially from such as had themselves seen the 
things which they shew'cd to me; and this squire 
shewed to me nothing but what w'as of his own know'- 


* See note at the eutl of the diapter. 
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Icdffe. And v hen he had made an end, he said; 
“ Sir John, I have thus held you V^ith talking to pass 
away the night; howbeit, Sir, all that I have said is 
true. ” » L* 

“ Sir,” quoth I, “ with all my heart I thank you. 
Sir, I trust your sayings shall not be lost; for, &r, 
an d^od suft*er me to return to my own country, all 
that I have heard you say, and all that I have seen 
and found in ray voyage, I shall put it in remem¬ 
brance, in the noble chronicle that the Count of Blois 
hath set me to work upon. For I shall write it, and 
chronicle it by the grace of God, to the intent that it 
shall be in pei*petual remembrance.” 

Then the Bnurge of Compeigne, called Ernalton, be¬ 
gan to speak, and would gladly that I should perceive 
by him that he w'ould that I should record his life, 
and of the Bourge English, his brother; and how they 
had done in Auvergne and other places. But, as then, 
they had no Icisiuje, for the watch of the c^tle sounded 
to summon ail men thatS\’ere in the town to come up 
to the castle to sup with the Count of Foix. Then 
these two scpiires made them ready, and lighted up 
torches, and so we went up to the castle, and so did all 
other knights and squires thaL were lodged in the 
town. 

u 

I 

[Note. —The coimunnications made to Froissart by the 
Bastot of Maulyon, in this conversation, arc given in the 
original, immediately after the words “ but not all ; ** 
wliere I have pla»'ed a reference. They are at great 
length, and given with that minute precision of dialogue 
upon which 1 have before remarked, as evidencing no*es 
of them having been committed to paper very immediately 
after the conversation passing. He even notices where they 
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break off to take Aviiie. As, ho?^''evcr, tj^e' adventures of 
the Bastot of Maulyon, thfiu^h very entertaining in them¬ 
selves, and very spiritedly given, are wholly episodical, I 
have thoughtjit better* to retrench them altogether. I 
have availed myself, however, of some parts of the por¬ 
traiture contained in them, in the Historical Notice of 
the Companions, which the reader will find prefixed ta the 
Story of Aymergot Marcel.— Ed.] 
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^ CAP. VI. 

HOW A SPIRIT. CALLED ORTHON, SERVED THE LORD 
OF CORASSE A LONG TIME; AND BROUGHT 
HIM TIDINGS FROM ALL PARTS OF 
THE WORLD. 

^ It is a great marvel to consider one thing, 

1388 which was shewed me in the Count of 

Foix’s house, at Orthes; of the same squire 
that informed me of llie business at Aljiibarota. He 
shewed me one thing that I have oftentimes thought 
on since, and shall do as long as I live. 

As this squire cold mj^ of truth the next day after 
the battle was fought, at Aljabarota, the Count of Foix 
knew it; whereof I had great marvel. For the said 
Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, the count was very 
pensive, and so sad of cheer, that no man could hear a 
word of him. And all the same three days he would 
not issue otit of hi.s chamber, nor speak to any man 
though they were never so near about him. And on 
the Tuesday at night he called to him his brother Sir 
Ernaut Guillaume, and said to him with a soft voice : 

“ Our men have had to do; whereof I am sorry; 
for it is come of them by their voyage as I said 
before they departed.” 

Emaut Guillaume, who was a sage knight, and 
knew right well his brother’s conditions, stood still; 
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and gave no^e answer. And then the count, who 
thought to declare his mind more plainly, (for long he 
had borne the trouble thereof in his heart,) spake again 
more high than he did before, and said: 

“ By God,* Sir Emaut, it is as I say; and shortly 
ye^ shall hear tidings thereof: But the country of 
Bieme, this hundred year, never lost such a loss ^ no 
journey as it hath done now in Portugal.” 

Divers knights and squires that were there present, 
and heard him say so, stood still, and durst not speak. 
But they remembered his words; and within a ten 
days after they knew the truth thereof by such as had 
been at the business; and there they shewed every 
thing as it was fortuned at Aljubarota. Then the 
count renewed again his dolour, and all the country 
were in sorrow, for they had lost their parents, bre¬ 
thren, children, and friends. 

“ Saint Mary ! ” quoth I to the squire that shewed 
me this talc, “ How is it that the C’ount of Foix could 
know on one day what was done wjthin a day or two 
before, being so far off.?” ' ^ 

‘‘ By my faith. Sir,” quoth he, as it appeared, 
well he knew it.” 

“ Then he is a diviner,” quoth I, “ or else he hath 
messengers that flyeth with the wind, or he must needs 
have some craft.” • 

The squire began to "laugh, and said, ‘‘ Surely he 
must know it by some art oi necromancy or oth^- 
wise. To say the truth, w^e cannot tell how it is but 
by our imaginations.” 

Sir,” quoth I, “ such magination as ye have 
therein, if it please you to shew me, I would be glad 
thereof; and if it be such a thing as ought to be 
VOL, II. I 
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secret, I shall not publish it, nor as long as 1 am in 
this country I f Jiall never speak word thereof.” 

“ I pray you thereof,” quoth tlie squire, “ for I 
would not it should be known that I shc^uld speak 
thei-eof; but 1‘sliall shew yoii as divdrs men speak 
secretly when they be together as friends.” Then he 
drew me apart into a corner of tlie chapel at Orthes, 
and began his talc, and said:— 

“ It is well a twenty years past, that there 
was in tliis country a Baron, called Bay- 
niond. Lord of Corasse, which is a seven 
leagues from this town of Orthes. This Lord of 
Corasse liad, the same time, a plea at Avignon before 
the pope, for the dismes [tithes] of his church, against 
a clerk-curate there, the which priest was of Catalonia. 
He was a great clerk, and claimed to have a right of 
the dismes of the town of Corasse, which was valued 
to a hundred florins by the year; and the right that 
he had he shewed and proved it. And by sentence 
definitive. Pope JJrban the Fifth, in codsistory gene¬ 
ral, condemned the knight and gave judgment witli 
the priest. And of this last judgment he had letters 
of the pope for his possession, and so rode till he came 
into Biernc, and there shewed his letters and rules of 
the pope for the possession of his dismes. The Lord 
of Corasse had great indignation at this priest, and 
came to him, and said, ‘ Master P.eter,’ or, ‘ Master 
^artin/ as his name was, ‘ thinkest thou that by rea¬ 
son of thy letters that I will lose mine heritage F Be 
not so hardy diat thou take any thing that is mine; if 
thou dost, it shall cost thee thy life. Go thy way into 
some other place to get thee a benefice, for of mine 
heritage thou gettest no part; and emoe for always I 
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defend thee.’, The clerk cloiibtjpd [feared] the knight; 
for he was a cruel man, jhcrefore he !Surst not perse¬ 
vere. Then he th&ught to return to Avignon, as he 
did; but, when he departed, he came to the knight, 
the Lord of dorasse, and said: • 

“ Sir, by force and not by right, ye take from me 
the right of my church, wherein ye greatly hurt ;;^our 
conscience. I am not so strong in this country as ye 
be; but. Sir, know for truth, that as soon as I may, I 
shall send to you such a champion whom ye shall 
doubt more th^ me 

The knight, who doubted nothing his threatenings, 
said, God be with thee; do what thou mayest. I 
doubt no more death than life; for all thy words, 
I will not lose mine heritage,” 

Thus the derk parted from the Lord of Corasse, 
and went, I cannot tell whether to Avignon or into 
Catalonia; and forgot not the promise that he had 
made to the Lord of Corasse ere he departed. For 
afterward, ^en the knight thought least on him, 
about a three months after, as the knight laid on a night 
abed in his castle of Corasse, with the lady his wife, 
there came to him messengers invisible, and made mar¬ 
vellous tempest and noise in the castle, that it seemed 
as though the castle should liavc fallen down; and 
struck great strokes at liis chamber-door, that the good 
lady, his wife, was sore afraid. The knight heard all, 
but he spake no word thereof, because he would shew 
no abashed courage; for he was hardy to abide all ad 
ventures. This noise and tempest was in sundry 
places of the castle, and endured a long space, and at 
last ceased for that night. 

Then the next morning, all the servants of the 
house came to the lord when he was risen, and said, 

12 
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Sir, have ye not lioard tliis night, that, we have 
done?” 

The lord dissembled, and said No; I heard no¬ 
thing.—What have you heard ^ 

Then they shewed liim what noise they had heard, 
and how all the vessels in ,the kitchen were overturnrd. 
Thcyi the lord began to laugh, and smd, Yea, Sirs, 
ye dreamed I It was nothing but the wind.” 

‘‘ In the name of (rnd,” quoth the lady, I heard 
it well.” 

The next night there was as great noise and greater, 
and such strokes given at his chamber-door and win¬ 
dows, as if all should have been broken in pieces. The 
knight started up out of liis bed, and would not be 
hindred to demand who was at his chamber-door at 
that time of the night ? And anon he was answered 
by a voice that said, I am here.” 

Quoth the kniglit, Who sent thee hither ?” 

The clerk of Catalonia sent me hithe^,” quoth the 
voice, ‘‘ to whom thou dost great wu’ong; for thou 
hast taken from him the rights of his benefice. I will 
not leave thee in rest till tJioii hast made him a good 
accompt, so that he be pleased.” 

Quoth the kniglit, “ What is thy name, that art so 
good a messenger 

I am called Orthon.” 

u 

Orthon,” quoth ^ the knight, the service of a 
clerk is little profit for thee; he will put thee to much 
pain if thou believe him; I pray thee leave him, 
and come and serve me, and I shall give thee good 
thanks.” 

The spirit w^as ready to answer, for it was in love 
with the knight, and said, “ Wouldst thou fayne hkvc 
iny service ?” 
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Yea, truly,” quoth the knight, so thou do no 
hurt to any person in thi^ house.” 

No more I ^vill do,’* quoth Orthon, “ for I have 
no power to do any other evil, but tq awake thee out 
of thy sleep, or some other.” 

Well,” quoth the knight, do as I tell thee, and 
we shall soon jigree, and leave the evil clerk; for ihere 
is no good thing in him, but to put thee to pain; 
therefore come and serve me.” 

“ Well,” quoth (Jrthon, “ and since thou wilt have 
me, we are agreed.” 

So this spirit loved so the knight, that oftentimes it 
would come and visit him while he lay in his bed 
asleep; and cither pull him by the ear, or else strike 
at his chamber-door or window to awake him. And 
when the knight awoke, then he would say, Orthon, 
let me sleep.’* 

Nay,” quoth the spirit, that will I not do till 
I have shev.^d thee such tidings as arc fallen of late.’* 
The lady, the knight’s wife, would be so sore afraid 
that her hair would stand up; and she would hide her¬ 
self under the cl oaths. Then the knight would say, 
“ Why, what tidings hast thou brought me 
Quoth Orthon, ‘‘ I gm come out of England, or out 
of Hungary, or some other place; and yesterday I 
came thence, and such • things are fallen, or such 
other.” * • 

So thus the Lord of Corasse knew by Orthon every 
tiling that was done in any part of the world: And in 
tliis case he continued a five years, and could not keep 
his own counsel, but at last discovered it to the 
Count of Foix. I shall shew you how. 

The first year the Lord of Corasse came on a day 
to Orthes to the Count of Foix, and said to him— 
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‘‘ Sir, such things are done in^ England, or in Scotland, 
or in Germany, or in any other codnlry.*** And ever 
the Count of Foix found his sayings true, and had 
great marvel how he should * know such things so 
shortly* And on a time the Count of Foix examin^^d 
him so straightly, that the Lord of Corasse shewed 
him altogether how he knew it, and how the spirit 
had come to him first. When the Count of Foix 
heard that, he was joyful, and said, “ Sir of Corasse, 
keep the spirit well in your love. I would I had such 
a messenger; it costeth you nothing, and yc know by 
it every thing that is done in the world.” The knight 
answered and said, Sir, that is true.’* Thus the 
Lord of Corasse was served with Orthon a long season. 

I cannot say whether this spirit had any more mas¬ 
ters or not, but every week twice or thrice it would 
come and visit the Lord of Corasse, and would shew 
him such tidings of any thing that was fallen, from 
where it came, .^nd ever the Lord of Corasse, when 
he knew of any thing, he wrote thereof ever to the 
Count of Foix, who had great joy thereof; for he was 
the lord in the world that most desired to hear news 
out of strange places. And on a time the Lord of 
Corasse was with the Count of 'Foix ; and the count 
demanded of him, and said, Sir of Corasse, did ye 
ever as yet see your messenger 

Nay, surely, Sir,’^ quoth the knight, ‘‘ nor I never 
desired it.” 

‘‘ That is marvel,” quoth the count, “ and if I 
were as well acquainted with the spirit as ye lx?, I 
would have desired to have seen it: wherefore I pray 
you desire of it, and then tell me what form atid 
fashion it is of. I have heard you say how it speaketh 
as godd Gascon as either you or 1.” 
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“ Truly, Sir," quotli the l^ght, so it is. Or- 
thon speaketh as wfell and as fair as any of us both do; 
and surely, Sir, since ye counsel me, I shall do my 
pain to see it,^an I can.*' , 

^nd so, on a night, as he lay in his bed with the 
lady his wife, who was so used to hear Orthon that 
she was no more afraid of it; then came Orthon hnd 
pulled the lord by the ear, who was fast asleep, and 
therewith he awoke, and asked who was there ? “ / am 
here,” quoth Orthon. Then he demanded, ‘‘ From 
whence comest thou now ?” 

“ I come,” (juoth Orthon, “ from Prague, in Bo¬ 
hemia.” 

How far is that henc^iquoth the knight. 

“ A threescore days'journey.” 

And art thou come thence so soon ?” 

‘‘ Yea, truly,” replied Orthon, I come as fast as 
the wind, or faster.” 

‘‘ Hast thbu then wings quoth the knight. 

Nay, truly.” 

How canst thou fly so fast ?” 

Ye have nothing to do to know thatquoth 
Orthon. 

‘‘ No,” quoth the kaight, I would gladly see thee 
to know what form thou art of.” 

Quoth Orthon^ ‘‘Ye have nothing to do to know; 
it sufficeth you to hear me, hnd I to shew you 
tidings.” 

“ In faith,” quoth the knight, “ I would love thee 
much better, an I might see thee once.” 

“ Well, Sir,” quoth Orthon, “ since ye have so 
great a desire to see me, the first thing that ye see to¬ 
morrow when ye rise out of your bed, the same shall 
be I.” 
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“ That is lyjfficientV’ quoth the lord; ‘^go thy 
way. I give thee leave to depart for this night.” 

And the next morning the lord rose, and the lady 
his wife was so afraid that durst* not rise, but 
feigned herself sick, and said she would not rise. Her 
husband would have had her to have nsen, Su*,” 
qudth she, then I shall see the spirit; and I would 
not see it by my good will.” 

“ Well,” quoth the knight, I would gladly see 
itand so he arose fair and early out of his bed, and 
sat down on his bed-side, expecting to have seen 
Orthon in liis own proper form; but he saw nothing 
whereby he might say—“ Lo, yonder is Orthon I” 

So that day passed and the next night came; and 
when the knight was in his bed, Orthon came and 
began to speak, as it was accustomed. “ Go thy way,” 
quoth the knight, “ thou art but a liar. Thou pro- 
miscst that 1 should have seen thee, and it was 
not so.” • 

“ No.P” quoth* Orthon, “ and I yet shewed myself 
to thee.” 

“ That is not so,” quoth the lord. 

“ Why,” quoth Orthon, when you rose out of 
your bed, saw you nothing ?” «. 

Then the lord studied a little, and advised himself 
well. ‘‘ Yes, truly,” saith the knight, “ Now I remem¬ 
ber me, as I sat on nfy bed's side, thinking on thee, I 
saw two straws, on the pavement, tumbling one upon 
the other.” 

“ That same was I,” quoth Orthon, “into tliat 
form did I put myself as then.” » 

“ That is not enough to me,” quoth the Icurd, I 
pray thee put thyself into some Other form, that 1 may 
better see and know thee.” 
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“ Well,” quoth Orthop, “ ye will ilo so much that 
ye will lose me, aftid I go from you, for you desire 
too much of me.” , 

Nay,” qlioth the knight, thou shaJt not go from 
n^e; let me see thee once and I will desire no more.” 

Well,” quoth Orthon, “Ye shall see me to¬ 
morrow ; take heed the first thing that ye see after ye 
be out of your chamber, it shall be I.” 

“ Well,” quoth the knight, “ I am then content; 
go thy way, let me sleep.” 

And so Ortlion departed; and the nefxt morning 
the lord arose, and issued out of the chamber, and 
went to a window, and looked down into the court of 
the castle, and cast about his eyes. And the first 
thing he saw was a sow, the greatest that ever he saw; 
and she seemed to be so lean and evil-favoured that 
there was nothing on her but the skin and the bones, 
with long ears, and a long lean snout. The Lord of 
Corasse haft marvel of that lean sow, and was weary 
of the sight of her, and commanded his men to fetch 
his hounds, and said, “ Let the dogs hunt her to 
death and devour her.” His servants opened the 
kennels and let out his hounds, and did set them on 
this sow. And at the last the sow made a great ciy, 
and looked up to the Lord of Corasse, ^as he looked 
out at a window; and so suddenly vanished away, no 
man wist how. Then the Lord of Corasse entered 
into his chamber right pensive, and then he remem¬ 
bered him of Orthon liis messenger, and said, “ I 
repent me that I set my hounds on the sow; it is an 
adventure an’ ever I hear any more of the spirit; for 
for it said to me oftentimes that if I displeased it I 
should hear its voice no more.” 

The lord said truth, for never after did it come into 
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the castle of Ctoasse; and ^Iso the knight died the 
same year next following. 

“ Lo, Sir,” quoth the fquire, “ thus I have shewed 
you the life of the Spirit Orthon, and how a season it 
served the Lord of Corasse with new tidings.” ^ 

‘‘ It is true, Sir,” quoth I, “ but now to your first 
purpose. Is the Count of Foix served with such a 
messenger ?” 

“ Surely,” quoth the squire, “ it is the imagination 
of many that he hath such messengers, for there is 
nothing done in any place but an he set his mind 
thereto he will know it, and that when men think least 
thereof. And so did he when the good knights and 
squires of this country were slain in Portugal. Some 
say the knowledge of such things hath done him much 
profit, for an there be but the value of a spoon lost 
in his house, anon he will know where it is.” 

So then I took leave of the squire and went to other 
company, but I bare well away his tale [13]* 



CAP. VII. 


% 

OF THE MABRIAGE OF THE DUKE OF BERRY^ 
WITH THE DAUGHTER OF THE COUNT 
OF BOULOGNE. 

^ p The Duke of Berry, who had married the 
Lady Jane of Armagnac to his first wife, 
after she was deceased, had great imagination 
to be married again, and that he well shewed; for 
when he saw how he had missed of the Duke of Lan¬ 
caster, he set clerks to write, and seftt messengers to 
the Count Gaston of Foix, who had the keeping of 
the Count of Bulloigne's daughter for more than the 
space of niny years. And, because the Duke of Berry 
couid not come to this marriage, but by danger of the 
Count of Foix ; for neither for pope, father, mother, 
nor friend the damsel had, the count would do no¬ 
thing without it were his own pleasure. Then the 
Duke of Berry desired effcctuously the French king, 
his nephew, and the f)uke of Burgundy, lus brother, 
to help and assist him in,this man’iage*. • 

The French Idng laughed, igid had good sport of 
the Duke of Berry, his uncle, because he was old and 
so hot in love, and said to him, “ Fair uncle, this 
young maiden is not as yet twelve years of age and 
ye be sixty; by my faith it is great folly for you to 
tlynk thereof. Speak for my cousin John, your *'on, he 
is young, die matter is more meet for him than for you.” 

* For the royal family of France at this period, see Note [5]. 
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“ Sir,” quoth the duke, “ I have spoken for my son, 
but the Count of Foix will*in no vise agree thereto; 
because my son is of the blood of them of Armagnac, 
who be at war together, and have been long*.’* 

‘‘ Well, fair uncle,” quoth the king, “ seeing ye 
have so great an affection there, I shall aid ye ^as 
much as I may.” 

It was not long after but that the king, and the 
Duke of Burgundy, and the Duke of Berry, ordained 
each severally, ambassadors, being sage and valiant 
knights, to go from their behalf in voyage to the 
Count of Foix to desire to have the young lady in 
marriage to the Duke of Berry. Tliesc lords, being 
five in number, departed, and appointed to meet to¬ 
gether at Avignon, with Pope Clement. About 
Candlemas they departed, and took the way to Nismes, 
and so to Avignon. They passed by Montpelier, and 
rode, by small journeys and great cxpence, and passed 
by Besieres and came to Carcassone, and there they 
found Sir Lewis df Sancerc, Marshal of France, who 
received them in good cheer, and he shewed them 
much of the Count of Foix’s estate, for he had been 
there within t^vo months before. Then they departed 
from ("arcassone, and went to ,Thoulouse and there 
rested: And then they sent messengers to the Count of 
Foix at OrtHcs in Biernc, and there began to treat for 
this marriage. But it v/as far off, for at the beginning 
the Count of Foix was cold, because the Duke of 
Lancaster had sent to him to have the same lady for 
his son, the Lord Henry, Earl of Derby|'. By reason 
of this long tarrying and ddaying of this treaty, it 

I 

* See Note [4]. 

t Afteni^ifirds Henry IV. of England. 
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was said and noised, that th^e mai’riage ’should not 
be; and all their answirs that thc^ had from the 
Count of Foix, they sent weekly to the Duke of 
Berry, who was in Auvergae. And the duke, who 
had none other desire but to bring the matter about, 
inTote often to them again by fresh messengers, de¬ 
siring them not to cease till they had brought the 
matter to pass. And the Count of Foix, who was 
sage and subtle, saw well the ardent desire that the 
Duke of Berry had; and the hotter that he was, the 
colder was he. And he handled the matter so wisely 
that, by the full agreement of all parties, and yet sore 
desired thereto, he had thii'ty thousand francs for tlie 
charges of the lady’s expences for the years she had 
been with him. If he had more demanded, more he 
should have had; but he did it so to have thanks of 
the Duke of Berry, and that he should perceive that 
he had done sometliing for him. 

When this matter was concluded, and all parties 
agi’eed, the Count of Foix sent his, cousin, the lady, 
to Morlens, accompanied with five hundred spears; 
and in the fields the lady was delivered to the Frencii 
ambassadors on the behalf of the Duke of Berry. 
There was Sir Lewis of Sancere, with a five hundred 
spears, and other colnpany, who received the lady, 
and there took their leave and departed. They of 
Foix returned, and the trenchmen led forth the lady. 
The Duke of Berry had sent to her clijurs and chariots 
riclily garnished, and horse and hackneys, and apparel 
for her l)ody and for her head, as fresh and as rich as 
though it had been for the French queen. Thus 
they rode forth, and I, Sir John Froissart, author of 
this book, rode in their company: for oftentimes, when 
I would have taken leave of the Count of Foix, lie 
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would say to me how ]«,had no need to ipake so great 
a haste, and biftle me when J would return to go in 
good company, so I returned in this said company. 

This young duchess oS Bcirry (for so I will name 
her from henceforth,) and all her company rode so 
long, that they came near to Avignon, there she rested 
at a^town called Villeneuve, without the town of Avig¬ 
non, at a house of die Pope’s. And the next day, about 
nine of the clock, all the cardinals that were there at 
the time met with her, and so passed the bridge of 
Rosny, in great estate; the lady riding on a white 
palfrey, which the pope had sent to her. Then she 
came to the pope’s palace in Avignon, and there alight¬ 
ed, and went to see the pope, who sat in consistory in 
a chair pontifical. The pope kissed her mouth, because 
of lineage *. Then the duchess and her company went 
to dinner with many of the cardinals, at the house of 
the cardinal of Turin, near to the pope’s palace. Tliis 
was on a Wednesday, and the next day they all dined 
at the same house again. I may well say that the 
coming of this lady to Avignon cost the pope the sum 
of ten thousand francs. 

The Friday she supped in the palace, and took her 
leave of the pope, and the Saturday she departed and 
rode to Orange, and there lay alf night; for her cousin- 
germain was princess thereof. The Sunday she de¬ 
parted, and passed to^ Valence, and* then to Vienne, 
and so to Lyon sur le Rhone, and there rested two 
days. Then from thence to Bresle, and so entered the 
county of Forests, and passed through the country, 
and so came to Ld Palcsse, in Bourbonais, and so to 

* Clement VIL, who was a near kinsman of Ihe bride. Sbe 
Note [5] and [llj. 
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Quissy, then to Hanche, and so to Ryoni, in Auvergne; 
and there rested two days^cre 3ie Dul« of Berry came 
thidier. • 

He came there on Whits^in-even; and, on Whit¬ 
sunday, by times, he fharried the lady. This was a 
i^ble wedding, and a great feast. There was tlie 
Count of BuUoigne, the Count d’Estamjies, and the 
Count Dolphin of Auvergne. This feast and johsts 
endured four days. All this, I, Sir John Froissart, 
author of this book, saw with mine eyen; for I was 
there present. 


[Note.— This is the termination of the Third Book of 
Froissart, according to the hypothesis concerning these 
divisions, broached by M. de St. Palaye, in his Essay on 
Froissart’s History. (Vide the previous account of Frois¬ 
sart). I shall, however, in order to conclude the Story of 
Gaston de Foix, extract from his next book the account 
he gives of the interview between Charles VI. and Gaston 
de Foix at T^oulouse ; and, sub9equen^iy, of the Count’s 
death.— Ed.] 



CAP. VIIL 


OF THE HOMAGE OF THE COUNT OF FOIX, TO THE 

FRENCH KING. 

t 

Now, when the French king saw that he had 
truce with England for three years, and that 
the feast of his marriage was accomplished*, 
he had then imagination to go and visit his realm, 
specially the outward marches of Languedoc. For, 
the Lord dc la Riviere and Sir John Mercier, who 
were as then chief of his privy council, they exhorted 
him to go to Avignon, to see pope Clement and the 
cardinals, who desired to see him, and*also to go to 
Thoulousc. For they said to the king, that a king in 
liis youth ought to visit his realm, and to know his 
people, and to learn how they be governed; the 
which should be greatly to his profit, and tlie better 
to be belpved of all his subjeets. The king lightly 
inclined to, their counsels, for he had desire to travel 
and see new things. A^d the I^prd dc la Riviere, 
who was but newly come out of those marches, heard 
great complaints of the people of Thoulouse, of Car¬ 
cassonne, and of Bcaucaire; and they greatly desired 
to see the kipg. For diey had been sore chai'gcd 

• With Isabel clc Bavierc. The fetes' in celebration ot^tliis 
weddings were among the most splendid of those times. See 
Note [5]. 
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with taxes anc4 aids by the Dube of* Berry, by the in¬ 
formation of a servant o^ liis called fietysache, who 
had pity of no man; he so pillaged the people that 
nothing was lyft. Tbqfeforef the Lord de la Riviere 
counselled the king to go thither to'provide some 
reJhedy; and also that the king should send for the 
Count of Foix to come to him at Thoulouse. The 
king made him ready to go thither; and sent afore all 
the way that provi^on should be made for his coining. 
And he rode so long by his journeys, that he visited 
the country, and kept hot the highways; and, at last, 
he came to Thoufouse. ^ And the burgesses there who 
all desired to sec the king, received him joyfully; and 
met the king Avitbout the-, town, all in a livery, and so 
brought him Avith grea,t solemnity to the castle of 
Thoulouse. 

When the king had been there three days, he was 
counselled to send for the Count of Foix, Avho was 
come out of^Bierne into the county of Foix, four 
leagues from Thoulouse; for he knaw of the king’s 
state and ordinance. The mai*shal of France and the 
Lord dc la Riviere were appointed to go for the 
Count of Foix. The Count of Ft)ix Avell knew of 
their coming, and received them nobly for the loA'e of 
the kins:; and also he knew the lords well, for he had 
seen them bcftjre. Sir Lewjs of Saiicere, (the marshal,) 
had the Avord, and said, “*^Sir, my Lord of Foix, the 
king, our Sovereign Lord; hath sent m to you com¬ 
manding you to come to see him at Thoulouse, or else 
he will come so far he will come tq see you in your OAvn 
country, for he hath great desire to see you.” 

The Count of Foix answered, and said, “ Sir Lewis, 
I would not that the king had so much travail to see 
me, it Avere fitter that I should go to him: Avherefore, 

VoL. II. K 
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if it please ye, ye slial\ shew liim that, I shall be at 
Thoulousc wituiii four davs‘.’’ 

“ That is well, Sir,*" quoth they, “ we shall return 
and shew him these tidings from ye.” They tarried 
there that day and night; and the count devised with 
them sagely and craftily; for he was a man, by rcaiibn 
of his fair language, to draw out by one means or 
other, the secrets of one’s heart. The next day they 
returned to Thoulouse; and found the king playing at 
chess witli the Duke of Bourbon, his uncle. 

Then the king demanded of them aloud, and 
said, “ Sirs, how say ye, will the count come or not.^” 

Yes, Sir,” quoth the Lord de la Riviere; “ he hatli 
apredilection to see your grace; he will be here witliin 
four days.” Well,” quoth the king, “ wc shall be 
glad to see him.” 

The day that the Cfmnt of Toix had appointed, he 
entered into Thoulouse, with six hundred horses, and 
well accompanied with knights and squires. lie liad 
with him, among many other valiant knights and 
squires, his two bastard sons. Sir J ohn and Sir Gratian. 
The intention of the count w'as to inherit to those sous 
the most part of all the lands <if Bierne; of the which 
land he might do therewith at his pleasure, holding of 
no man but of God. Then the* count took his lodging 
at the Freres Preachers, and there kept his house; 
and his men lay as near thereabout as might be. The 
burgesses of Thoukiuse made liim good cheer, for they 
loved him well, for lie had always been their good 
neighbour and treatable; for he never suffered any of 
his men to do them any displeasure nor violence, 
wherefore they loved him much the better. They 
gave him many fair presents of wTue and otiier things, 
so tliat he was well content. He entered into Thou- 
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louse when it was late at night.* next da}?, aboui 

ten o’clock, he took his horse, and such other of his 
company as jdeased him, more than two hundred 
knights and squires, al] men*of honour; aiul in that 
estate he rode along through the strecfs to the castle 
where the king was. Then he alighted in the firs* 
court entering into tiie castle. Then the count 
cendcd the steps into the great hall; the French kim, 
was come out of his chamber into the hall, and then 
tarried for the count; for he had great liking to set 
him, for the great valour and reiiuwm that ran on him. 
The Count of Foix, who was a goodly prince, and oi 
a formal stature, bare-headed entered into the hall, 
and when he saw the king and the other lords of 
France, his brother and his uncle, he made his re¬ 
verence to the king, and to none other, and kneeled 
down on his one knee. Then he arose, and passed 
forward, and at the third time he kneeled near to th 
king. The J^ing took him by the hand and embraced 
liim; and took him up, and said, ‘‘•Count of Foix, 
my fair cousin, you be right welcome; your anning 
greatly rejoices us.” “ Sir,” quoth the count, “ I 
thank your grace tliat it please ye to say so.” Then 
the king and the count talked together, the which 
words I heal’d not all. * 

Then the king went to clinncr. At the king’s table, 
at the upper end,* sat the Arclitishop of Thoiilouse, 
then the king*, and his uncle the Duke of Bourlx>ii. 
Then next sat tlie Count of Fdx, then Sir John of 
Bourbon, Earl of March and of Vendome; at that 
table sat no more. TJiis was a great dinner, and one 
stuffed of all things. And after dinner, and grace 


* See Note [11-] 
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said, they took other pustimes in a gi-eat 'chaniber; and 
hearing of instruments, whereof the Count of Foix 
greatly delighted. Then wine and spices were brought. 
The Count of Harcouri served the king of his spiced 
plate; and Sir Gerard de la Pierre served the Duke of 
Bourbon; and Sir Monaunt of Noailles, served itie 
Cojmt of Foix. Thus, about four oVlcK'k, the count 
took leave of the king and of the other lords. He 
issued out of the hall, and in the court were his horses 
ready, and his men. The count mounted, and all such 
as accompanied him, and returned to his lodging and 
was well content with the cheer that had been made 
to him and his, and praised it much to his knights. 

Then between the French king and the Count of 
Foix, there were divers treaties and appointments of 
amity, and the Marshal of France, and the Lord la 
lliviere, did their pain to help it forward. The Count 
of Foix made a dinner to the Duke of Tourainc*, and 
the other great lords of France. Thia dinner was 
great and sumptuous, and sitting at the tables more 
than two hundred knights. And ere the dinner was 
fully ended, the French king, who had dined in the 
castle, said, “ Go we thither,” and so he did, with 
only twelve in his company. The Count of Foix was 
greatly rejoiced in that it pleased the French king to 
come to hi.i lodging, and so was all the company. 
There was sport after, dinner of wrestling, casting the 
bar, the stone, and the dart, between the Frenchmen 
and Gascons. Thus they passed the time till it was 
near hand night. Then the king and the other lords 
returned. The Count of Foix gave the same Jay to 

* Sec Nutc appended to the end of this chapter, [14] as also 
Note [12.] 
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the king’s kntghts and sijuire^, and ^ the Duke of 
Touraine, and tlv^ Duke of Bourbon, more than 
threescore coursers, palfreys, and inulcttes; all with 
white saddle.s#ready dmssed ff> appoint^; also he gave 
t|ie king’s minstrels and others two hundred crowns 
of gold, and to the heralds and others two hundred 
crowns, so that every man praised the largess of ^he 
Count of Foix. 

The fourth day after the count came to the 
•/ 

■Ring’s palace, well fic<!cnnpanicd with lords, and 
knights, and scpiires, to do homage for the county 
of Foix, reserving the county of Bierne. Before 
that there had hecii great treaties between the king 
and the Count of Foix, by means of the Lord do 
la Riviere and Sir John Mercier. It was said that 
the count desired of the king that his son, Juaii 
de Foix, might, aftei* the count’s decease, inherit the 
county of Foix, by that the count, whenever he died, 
should leave 4o the king one hundred thousand francs 
in money. And the county of Bierne to be divided 
between Sir Gratian, his brother, and the hcritance 
of the Viscount dc Chateaubon. These assignments 
were in debate and difference between the count and 
his barons; therefore J:hc Frerrch king, because the 
mean homage of ilu‘ county of Foix was due to him, 
said to the count and to Kis barons—“ I, Sirs, hold in. 
my hand the homage of the land of Foix, and if so be in 
our days that it be vacant by the death of our good 
cousin, the Count of Foix, then we shall so determine 
and appoint by the advice of good counsel, that Juan 
of Foix, and all the other men of the county of Foix 
sh^l hold them content.” 

Those words well contented the Count of Foix and 
the other lords and knights of Foix that were then 
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resent. They ordinances, written an^l sealed, the 
(Hint took his leave of t1ic kir^, and of all the 
>ther great lords. The next day he departed from 
rhoiilousc, and left his purveyors bchird him to pay 
br every thing. The count passed the river of Gr- 
•onne, by the bridge of Thoulouse, and returned into 
lis country by Mont de Marsan, and so to Orthes. 
Then he gave leave to every man to depart, saving his 
irdinary. It was shewed to me, and I believe it well, 
hat the coming of the French king into Thoulouse, 
nto Languedfic, and into the Marches, cost the Count 
if Foix more than threescore thousand francs. The 
ount was so liberal that whatsoever it cost him, he paid 
t willingly. [14] 
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- CAP. IX. 

OF THE DEATH OF THE COUNT GASTON OF FODf. 

^ ^ Not long after tills season died the noble and 
1390* Count of Foix, right marvellously: 

I shall shew you by what incident. 

Truly, of all sports, this count loved hunting with 
hounds and greyhounds, and of tliem he was well 
provided, for always he bad at his conmiandinent more 
than sixteen hundred*. The count as then w'as at 
Bierne in the inarches of Orthes, and wenfc daily a 
hunting into the woods of Sanneterre, tlie w’ay to 
Pampeluna, in Navarre. And the same day that he 
died, he haS hunted and killed a bear, and by that 
time it was high luxm: then the count demanded 
of them that were about him, where his dinner was 
provided.' It was shew'^cd him, at the hospital of 
liyon, a two little miles from Orthes; and so thither 
he rode to dinner. And so alighted there and went 
into his chamber, the which w^os strewed with green 
herbs, and the walls set full of green boughs to make 
the chamber more fresh, for the air without w’as mar¬ 
vellously hot as in the month of May. When he felt 
that fresh air, he said, “ Ah ! this freshness doth me 
much good, for the day hatli been very hot and so 
sat down in a chair. Then he talked and devised 
with Sir Espagne de Leon of his hounds, which had 


* See Note [6.] 
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ran best; and, as he *hus devised, there came into 

^ » _ 

the chamlw?!’ Sir Juan, his bastard son, and Sir Peter 

of Cabestan; and the tables were ready covered in 

tlic sariic diamber. Then winter was brought forth 

to wash, and Ernalton of Spain took a silver bason^ 

and Sir Tibault took the towel. Then the count rose, 

and put out his hands to wash, and as soon as the cold 

w'ater fell on his fingers, he waxed pale in the face, 

and suddenly his heart failed him, and so fell down; 

and, in the falling, said—“ Ah ! I am but dead !— 

God have mercy on me!” 

He never spake word after; howbeit, he died not 
so soon, but lay in great pain. The knights that 
were about him were sore abashed, and so was his 
son. They took him in their arms, and laid him on a 
bed, and covered him ; trusting that he was but in a 
trance. The tw'o knights that Tiad given him water, 
to the intent that it should not be said that they had 
empoisoned him, took the bason and the ewer, and 
said, “ Sirs, here in your presence behold here this 
W’ater, the which we took cssayc of, and yet will do 
and there they drank thereof, so that every man was 
content with them. They put into the count’s mouth 
drink and spices, and other things comfortable, but 
all that availed nothing/ for in less than an half an 
hour he was dead, and yielded up his breath sweetly. 
God of his pity, have mercy upon hini! 

All such as were there, were greatly troubled and 
abashed: then they closed the chamber-door to the 
intent that his death should not be so suddenly known 
abroad. The knights beheld Sir Juan, his son, who 
wept piteously, and wrung his hands, and the knights 
that were wdth him said—Sir Juan, ye have now 
lost your father; we know well how he loved you 
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entirely; leatve your soryjw, lind leajp on your horse 
and ride to Orthes. Take you possession of the castle, 
and of your father’s treasure that is within it, before 
the death of your father be known abroad.” 

Sir Evan inclined to those words, and said—“ Sirs, 
1 thank you of your good counsel, the which I shall 
deserve, but then let me have some token that is.on 
my father, or else I shall not be suffered to enter into 
the castle.” That is true. Sir,” quoth they, take 
some token from your father.” Then he took a ring 
from his father’s finger, and a knife that he bare 
always about him, which tokens the porter of the castle 
knew well: if he had not brought them he should 
not have entered in there. 

Thus Sir Juan of Foix departed from the hospital 
of Ryon, and three yith him; and rode in haste to 
the castle of Orthes. He rode through the towm, no 
man mistrusted him; and so came to the castle, and 
called the porter, who answered and said—“ Sir, 
what would ye have ? Where is my lord, your fa¬ 
ther ?—“ He is at the hospital of Ryon,” quoth the 
knight, and hath sent me for certain things that are 
in his chamber, and then I must return again to 
him; and to the intent that thou shouldcst believe 
me, behold here his ring and nis kpife.” The porter 
opened a window and saw the tokens, wltich he knew 
W’ell; then the pbrter opened the wicket and he en¬ 
tered in, and his varlets did set up his horses. As 
soon as he was entered, he said to tlie porter—“ Close 
again the gatethen ho took the porter, and said— 
“ Deliver me the keys, or else thou art but dead.” 

^The porter was abashed, and said—“ Sir, w'hy say 
ye thus“ Because,” quoth he, “ my father is 
dead, and I will have possession of his treasure ere 
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any other come here.” * The porter obeyed, for he 
durst do none otherwise, and he loved Sir Juan as 
welJ as another. The knight knew right well where 
the treasure lay, which was in a-strong tower, whereto 
belonged three strong doors, st'curely l>olted and 
barred, and divers keys pertaining to them, which 
kcy5 he could not Und ready, for they were in a coffer 
of steel, and locked with a little key of steel, which 
the count ever bare on him wheresoever he went, in a 
little purse about his neck, which, after Sir Evan was 
departed from the hospital, was found by the knights 
that were about the dead corse: then they marvelled 
what key it should be that the count bare so privily 
about himself. Then the count’s chaplain, called Sir 
Nicholas of Escail, who knew all the count’s secrets, 
for the count loved him well, a^d ever when he went 
into his trewe^ry-house he had his chaplain with him, 
said, as soon as he saw the key, “Ah! Sir Juan 
hath but lost his pain, for this is the key of a little 
coffer wherein arc all the kevs of the tow’cr and coffer 

4 / 

where all tlic count’s treasure lyeth.” I’lien the 
knights said, “ Sir Nicholas go, and ride you to 
Orthes; and bear him the key.” “ Sirs,"’ quotli be, 
“ since ye give me the counsel,.1 shall do it; for it 
were better he had his father’s treasure than another ; 
and also I tnow well his father loved him entirely.” 
Then ho took his horse, and took the key, and rode to 
the castle of Orthes. And all that season Sir Juan 
was searching about for the keys, and could not find 
them, nor wist not how to get the tower-door open, it 
was so strong; and also he had no instruments to break 
it open wherewithal. And, in this mean season, the 
men of the town had soon knowledge, by varlets, or 
women that came from the hospital, how the coimt 
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should be d^ad. Theses were hard •tidings to them, 
for the count was well-beloved with all his people. 
They of the town assembled together in the market¬ 
place, and Maid one tl> another, such .as had seen Sir 
.Juan pass through the town alone—“ We have seen 
Sir Juan pass through tlie town alone towards the 
castle, and it seemed by iiis countenance he wa.?*not 
content: surely there is something amiss, for he was 
not wont to come home before his father !” Thus as 
they were communing together, there came into the 
town the count’s chaplain ; then the men of the town 
came about him, and demanded news of the count 
their lord ; it hath been shewed us that he is dead—is 
it so or not ?—Nay,”’ (piotb the priest, “ he is not 
dead, but he is sore sick, and I am come home before 
to cause things to be dressed for him; and then I 
must return again to him.'” And sp^\4liercwit}i he 
passexi forth to the castle, and did so much that he 
entered, ol^ whose eoining Sir Juan had great joy; 
for without the key that he brought he could not have 
entered into the tower where the treasure was. Then 
the men of the town had great suspicion of the count’s 
death, and said—“ It is near hand night, and as yet 
wc hear nothing of our lord, nor of none of his officers, 
and Sir Juan and his chaplain are entered into the 
castle suspiciously. Let -us watch the castle this night, 
and to-morrow wc shall hear*other tidings; let us 
send secretly to the hospital, tlien sluill we know 
how the matter goeth. Also, w^c know w^ell the most 
part of the count’s treasure is within the castle, and if 
it be sold, or stolen away by craft, we shall be blamed 
it; ignorance will not excuse us.'*'^ 'Lhey all 
thought it was best for them so to do. Then the men 
of the town drew about the castle, and kept the gates 
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of the tovn suriJy, that no^e should enter or issue 
Avithout license. Thus they watchedf^ll night; and, in 
the morning, they had a perfect knowledge of the 
death of their lord. Then ev^j*y nian,^woman, and 
child, cried out and wept piteously, for the count was 
well beloved. Then the watchmen doubled, and in¬ 
creased in harness about the castle. 

AVhen Sir Juan of Foix saw the manner of the 
men of the town, and saw w'ell how he was perceived, 
and that they knew the certainty of the death of his 

V mf 

father; then he said to Sir Nicholas—“ Sir, I have 
failed of my intent; I sec Avell I cannot depart hence 
without license, the men of the town have knowledge 
of my father’s death, and they assemble in great 
number before the castle. It behoveth me to humble 
myself to them, for force cannot avail me.” 

“ Sir, ye say truth,” (piotli the priest, “ ye shall 
win more by sweet and fair w'ords than by rude and 
forw'ard dealing;—go your way and speakvwith them.” 

Then Sir .Tuan went into a tower near to the gate, 
and opened a window over the bridge, in which tower 
was brought up till she was married the Lady Jane of 
Boulogne; who afterward Avas Duchess of Berry, as 
ye have heard in this history. 

Sir Juan opened the window', and spake to them 
that were the principals of the town, who came on the 
bridge near to the window' to hear what he would say. 
Then he spake aloud, and said: 

“ O ye good people of Orthes, I know w'ell the 
cause of your assembly; it is not w’ithout a great oc¬ 
casion. Howbeit, I require you, as dearly as ye loved 
my lord and father, that ye be not displeased with me, 
though I have advanced myself to enter into this cas¬ 
tle first, ere any other should enter, and to take pos- 
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session therwf, and of si|ch ^bods asibe within it; for 
I will do nothing, but good. Ye know well my lord 
my father loved me as well and entirely as his own 
son, and woyld fain hjjive found the wyys to have made 
me his inheritor; and now it hath pleased God to 
call him to his mercy, without accomplishing any thing 
of mine advancement; and now he hath left-me 
among you where I have been brought up, and left 
now as a poor knight, bastard son to the Count of Foix, 
without I have your aid and help; wherefore, Sirs, 
I require you, in God's bclialf, to have pity on me, 
wherein ye shall do great alms. And I shall open 
the castle and suffer you to enter. I will not keep it 
against you.’’’ 

Then they answered, and said, ‘‘ Sir Juan, ye have 
spoken so nobly that it ought to suffice; and Sir, we 
say, that we will abide with you, and our intent is to 
keep this castle and goods wdth you; and if the Vis¬ 
count of Clijiteaubon, your cousin, who is next inheritor 
to this county of Bicrnc, as next par^nt to your father, 
come hither to challenge his heritage and moveables, 
ere he have it, he shall know well how avc shall defend 
you and your right from him and from your brother 
Sir Gratian. But, w^e suppose, that when the French 
king was last at Thoulouse, and my lord your father 
with him, that some order was taken as touching your 
father’s inheritahee; and tliis eaii Sir Roger of Spain 
your cousin tell; no man better than he. We shall 
write to him, and shew him of the death of the count 
your father, and desire him to come hither to help and 
counsel us in all things concerning the lands of Bierne 
and Foix; and also for the moveables, and for the in¬ 
terment of my lord your father; and this we promise 
you faithfully to uphold.” 
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With this assi|7aiice Sir %vas well content, and 
tlien opened the gate of tlie castle of jOrthes, and siicli 
entered as would: and the same ilay the count's body 
was brought thitlier. At the i^ieeting of the corpse, 
men and women wept j)iteous]y, in remembrance of 
his nobleness and puissaiit estate, his wit, and pru- 
deiice, his prow^ess and largess, and the great pros¬ 
perity that he lived in. Tliere w^as neither French 
nor English that durst displease him. Most part of 
the people said, “Now our neighbours will make us 
w'ar; whereas we were wont to live in peace and free¬ 
dom, now shall we be in bondage, in misery, and sub¬ 
jection ; now there is none to aid us.” 

“ Ah Gaston! Gaston ! fair son, wdiy did ye ever 
so displease your father, that it cost you your life ? 
If ye had been left with us, it should now have been to 
us a great comfort, but we lost you too young, and 
vour father hath tariied too slan t a season with us; lie 
was but threescore and three years of ag^'; he might 
have lived, for any age, many a year longer; it was no 
great age for such a prince, having every thing at his 
ease and wish. Ah, thou land of Jlieme, destitute 
and without comfort of any noble heritor, what shall 
become of tliec ? 'I'hou shalt never agaiti have such 
anotlicr as W'as this gentle Ck)unt of Foix !” 

With such lamentations and weepings the body of 
this noble count was brought throuj^h the toivn of 
Orthes by eiglit noble knights; and behind was Sir 
Juan his bastard soj); the Lord of CiJorasse, the Lord 
of llaj'aiityne, the Lord of Bai’uge, the Lord of Qiiere*^, 
and more tlian threescore other knights of Bieme, 
who were s(k>ii come to the hospital of liyon when 


^ IVobably ol’ Bareges, and of Quercy.—En.. 
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they knew uP tlic couiit’| deafli. Tims he was carried 
with opeii visage j;o the Freres in Orthes, and there be 
was embalmed and laid in lead ; and so left under good 
keeping untjl the da^ of mterinent.^ And night and 
day, without ceasing, tjiere were burning ab<jut his 
liody four-and-twenty torches, borne by eight-and-forty 
yeomen: four-and-twenty in the night, and four-^d- 
twenty in the day. 

The death of this noble Count of Foix was anon 
known in other countries, and more were rather sorry 
of his death than glad; for he had in his days given 
such ^fts so liberally that it could not be eschewed, 
wherefoj'e he was beloved of* every man that knew him. 
Pope Clement, when he knew of Ins death, was right 
sorrow'ful for him, because he had taken great pains in 
furthering of the marriage of his cousin Jane of Bou¬ 
logne, M'ho was Duchess of Berr3\ The same season, 
there was at Avignon, the Bishoj) of Pamiers, who 
durst not cowic at his benefice for a displeasure that the 
Count of Foix had to liim; and 3’ct he was of his 
lineage, cause was, the bishoj) w()uld have ex¬ 

alted his jurisdiction and abated tlie count’s; for all that 
the count liad made him bishop. Then the poj)e sent 
for the bishop to come to his jialace, and when l)e was 
come, the pope said, “ Sir, Bishop of Pamiers, your 
peace is made; the Count of Foix is dead.” Of those 
tidings the bishop was glad, lind, within a short season 
after, he d(‘partcd from Avignon, and went to his 
bishoprick in the egunty of Foix. Tidings of the 
deatli of this count w'cre anon come into France, to the 
king and to his council. The Frcncli king, and liis 
brother, and the Duke of Bourbon, were sorry of his 
death, because of his nobleness. 

Then the council said to the king, “ Sir, the country 
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of Foix is your^'by rf^^ht If successioiJi seeing the 
Count of Foix is dead without heir ofihis body lawfully 
begotten; no man can d^lrnte with you therein; also 
they of the country think the ^nie. • And, Siy, there 
is one thing that helpeth greatly your title; ye have 
lent thereon fifty thousand francs. Sir, send and take 
possession of your gage, and keep it as your own inhe¬ 
ritance, for they of the same country desii^ to be under 
your hand; it is a fair country, and shall come to you 
to good pur|)ose, for it bordereth near to the realm of 
Arragon, and also to Catalonia; and peradventure 
hereafter ye may hap to make w'ar with the king of 
Arragon, then the county of Foix shall be a good fron¬ 
tier, for therein be many fair and strong castles vdierein 
to keep men of war, and to make good garrisons.” 

The king beard well these words, £tnd anon inclined 
to their counsel, and said, “ Sirs,•J»t^s see; whom shall 
we send on this message " 

Then it was detennined to send the*Lord de la 


Hivi^e, because *he was known in that country, and 
with him the Bishop of Noyon.,/ > These two lords 
prepared themselves to go on this legation ; and when 
they departed they rode at leisure by sipall journeys, 
and took their way by Avignon.. 

In the mean season, word whs sent to the Viscount 

• y 

of Chasteaubon/lieing in Jhe-realm of AiTagon, of the 
death of cousin the* Count of Foix. Theit he rode 
till he came into Bierne, straight to Qrthes; they of 
the town made him goenj' cheer. ,, Howbeit, they took 
him not as then for their lord, and said how all the 
country was not assembled, and that first they must 


assemble together th(^ prelates, lords, and men of the 
good towns, and to counsel together what they thould 


do; saying, that is a good country that holdeth of 
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its^f and th& lords that’idwe&eth thi^dn, and hath 
hetitages to he free. Then it was advised .for the best, 
first to make the interment of the Count Gaston of 
Foix at Orthc^, and to ,^end for all the ipbles of Bieme 
and of Foix,^ such as would come; and then to take 
counsel who they should accept for their lord. Then 
all the barons and prelates, and heads of good towns »f 
Bieme and of Foix were sent for; they of Bieme came 
thither, but they of Foix refused to come, and said they 
would keep their country; for they heard say the* 
French king would send thither to challenge the coun¬ 
try of Foix. Howbeit, the Bishop of Pamiers was de¬ 
sired to come to Orthes because of Uncage; and so he 
came thither in great array as to him appertained. 

The day of the obsequies of the gentle Count Gaston 
of Foix, last count of that name, done in the Freres, 
in the town of Ortli^, the year of our Lord God a 
thousand three hundred fourscore and eleven, on a 
Monday,—^th^re was much people of the coiuitry of 
Bieme and of other places, both lorTls and knights, 
and other prelates. There were three bishops: the 
Bishop of Pamiers, who said the mass, and the Bishops 
of Ayre and Oleron, who were of Bieme. There w^as 
a goodly hearse and well ordered; and during the ' 
mass-time, there was holden before the altar by four 
knights, four banners with the arm^f Ifoix and of 
Bieme; the first Tield^Sir Barmen of Newcastle—the 
second Sir Espagne de Leon—the tliird Sir Peter de 
Quer—the fourth Sir Menault.pf Noailles. Sir lioger 
of Spain offered the sword, lietween the Bourge of 
Conqjeigne, and Pierre of Arnault of Bierne, cAptain 
of* Lourde. . The shield bare tl^ Viscount of Bruni- 
quel bf^ween Sir John of Chat^auneuf and John of 
Chanteron. The helmet offered the I,.ord of Valen- 

VoL. II. L 
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tine of Bierne, betweei. Er^^alton of Rosteni and Er- 
nalton of St. Colrnnb. The horse was offered by the 
Lord of Corasse, between Ernalton of Spain and 
Raymonct of Conipcigfie. This entertainment was 
honourably do 1 nc according to the usage of the coun¬ 
try. And there were the two bastard sons of tlie 
Count of Foix, Sir Juan and Sir Gratiaii, and the 
Viscount of Chatcaubon, and all the barons of Bierne, 
and some of Foix; but, us soon as the seiTicc was 
done, they of Foix dcj)artcd5 and rode the same day to 
dinner to Heritell, two miles from Orthes; and the 
next day, betimes, the Bishop of Pamiers departed; he 
would not be at the general Parliament wliich was the 
same day among them of Bierne. 

Thus, the Count was buried in the Freres, at Orthes, 
before the high altar. So there is iio more mention of 
liim.—God have mercy upon his^^soul ! 

[Note. —As it would be tedious to give at length the 
whole of the negotiations and intrigues Concerning the 
inheritance of Gaston de Foix, which lasted a considera¬ 
ble time, it may be as well hete briefly to mention their 
result; viz., that, in the end, the Viscount of Chateaubon 
inherited both Bierne and Foix, to hold them in the same 
manner as the old count had held them, in consideration 
of paying certain large sums of money to the count’s two 
bastard aon%, Juan and Gratian, as also to the 
French king. By this arrangement, dll parties were con¬ 
tent. Such readers as may wish for some short notice of the 
previous deeds of old Gaston de Foix, by which he had 
reached such a pitch of reputation (good or bad,) when 
Froissart went to his ’court, will find a brief summary of 
them in Note [15.]—Ed. 
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[1] /, John Froissart, who have taken upon me to 
chronicle this history, ^c., p. 68. 

For a more fletailed personal account of Froissart, sec 
the notice prefixed to this volume; and for observations 
on his historical style and authority, the prefatory essay* 
The title “ Sir,” which he gives himself in many other 
passages, and by which he describes others as addressing 
him, was the appellation of respect used in addressing a 
clergyman; and did not mean to convey tl\^t tl)e person 
so called was of •knightly degree. See the notes of the 
Commentators on Shakspeare on this subject, with re¬ 
ference to Sir Oliver Mariext, in As You Like It. With 
respect to Froissart, whose mother tongue was French, 
the term “ Sir John,” is that used by the translator for 
“ Messire Jean*" an appellation for v/hich we have no 
expression perfectly synonimous. The want of a more 
exactly corresponding terra in our language, has, in all 
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probability, given rise to ibis amon/j numberless other 
apparent anomalies in our earlier writers. Vide Pref, 
Essay. 

[2] The most high and mighty Prince Gaston, Count of 
Foix and of Bicrne<, p. G8. 

Gaston Phoebus, (which cognomen was added from 
his beauty and general accomplishments of person,) the 
last Sovereign Count of Foix, was universally accounted 
and esteemed one of the most distinguished princes of his 
time. He flourished during the age par excellence of chi¬ 
valry ; and may, with groat fairness, be cited as a speci¬ 
men of the very most favourable kind of the period. He 
was gifted with great acuteness of mind; he had improved 
it in every way by cultivation and by active use. His cou¬ 
rage and conduct in the field were ecjual to his talents as 
a statesman, and* to his personal accomplishments as a 
prince. He is spoken of, wherever he is mentioned in 
history, in terms of almost unqualified praise and admira¬ 
tion, as the very pattern and flower of chivalry. Above 
all, Froissart, whose only object in going to his court at 
this time, seems to have been for the advantage of the so- 
ciety of the most polished and celebrated court of the age, 
always speaks of him (as the reader w'ilt afterwards per¬ 
ceive) as the vc:y mirror of knighthood; the admitted 
pink and pattern of the noblest, most cultivated, and 
bravest men of this age of nobleness, courage, and chival¬ 
rous devotion. He was one of the last strictly sovereign 
counts of the middle ages in France; his earldom of Bierne 
was, as he often reminds us, held of no man but of God. 
1 have already mentioned that the second and third books 
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of Froissart (from wliich the anecdotes and descriptions 
of the Count de Foix’s court are taken,) are much more 
familiar in general style and nianner, and written more in 
the nature of supplementary memoirs than of actual his¬ 
tory. The whole of the third book, in point of fact, is 
only a mass of desultory (though, for the most part, v''?y 
interesting) historical matter relating to the previous 
wars, which were collected by Froissart from the various 
knights who flocked to the Count de Foix’s court, espe¬ 
cially at Christmas-tide. This, he begins by saying, was 
the chief purport of his journey thither; and the informa¬ 
tion h(i collected, evidently for the most pari taken down 
as soon as possible after his having received it, was 
slightly, if at all, thrown afterwards into a more orderly 
and consecutive series; or, indeed, digested into any more 
regular shape than that of having been told to the writer 
during his waiter’s residence at the count’s court. 

Froissart, evidently, is favourably itlclineJ towards his 
host; and seems, indeed, bond Jidc^ to have considered him 
as the ne plus ullrd of what a knight, a gentleman, and a 
prince, could or ought to be. He is generally so repre¬ 
sented by all the contamporary writers. What a picture 
do times present in which such a man could be spoken, of 
I will not say with admiration, but without one unmingled 
sentiment of execration and sco*rn ! His wisdom, at its 
best, was diplomatic self-seeking and deceit; in its ordi¬ 
nary manifestations, it was no more than a craftiness and 
cunning, which would be paltry to the last degree, were it 
not that their tragical eifects give them, from their very 
blackness, an importance which, in themselves, they 
would not possess. When we read of the exempliiications 
of skilful flattery, and crafty knowledge of character, we 
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are inclined to smile; but when we see these things ap¬ 
plied to the foulest and bloodiest treachery,—when we see 
honour shewn, and friendly courtesy rendered to guests 
who, scarcely risen from the board of their “ chivalrous 
host,” are stabbed to death by him with his own hand,—then 
do the fair and friendly fawnings of this murderer under trust 
acquire a character of interest and importance from the 
very intensity of wickedness to which they are applied. 

The hand of Gaston de Foix was stained purple deep 
with blood thus shed; it was stained also with that of his 
own son. And this violator of every thing which most 
men, even the most savage, are wont to hold sacred,—this 
violator of the trusts of hospitality, of the ties of kindred, 
nay, of fatherly love itself; this man, reeking with every 
species of violent and treacherous murder, tiger-like in 
cruelty, tiger-like in craft,—this man is held up to us as 
a pattern in a pattern age, as one of th^^ fairest and 
brightest flowers cf knighthood, a sample of the noble¬ 
ness, loyalty, and good faith of the good old times! 

The reader, when he has gone a little farther in the 
text, will come to the narrations of the precise circum¬ 
stance to which I now more particularly allude. lie will 
there also probably perceive the reason which caused this 
slabber to find favour in the sight of ^Froissart, and of 
those who still continued, though in a minor degree, to 
give or to withhold praise and reputation almost at their 
pleasure, the minstrels, namely, and poets of the time. 
Gaston de Foix was lavish of his gold;—that is the whole 
secret. Tn that consisted his whole virtue, though it was 
by no means unchequered even in this. He was greedy, 
gTacptng, and deceitful; but, to writers of songs, and in* 
dite^s of chronicles: to ambassadors, whose masters he 
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wished to coort, or to supplant; any where, in short, where 
his outlay was sure to be repaid in valuable consideration 
of some kind or other,—in all*such cases, and ter all such 
persons, this ilower of chivalry was liberal of his broad 
pieces. He was open handed; and those who profited 
thereby were little curious as to how deeply that hand 
might be stained with blood; or how the gold which fell 
from it, had been gathered thither. 

With reference to Froissart, I have discussed this point 
at large in the prefixed notice to which 1 have already re¬ 
ferred ; but that I do not, in any degree, exaggerate in 
the generalization of the remark, 1 think the tone in 
which Froissart passes from the liberal and noble house¬ 
keeping of the count, to the story of the tragical death of 
his son, is more than sufficient warrant. One chapter is 
thus headed: Of the great virtuousness and largess 
that was in tjie Count de Foix, and of the piteous end of 
Gaston his son*.” It would scarcely be presupposed 
that this piteous end was by the father’s own hand! In 
this instance, I admit, there were, primarily, circumstances 
of suspicion as to the young man’s intentions towards 
himself, and (touching^as the catastrophe of the story is) 
it is possible that the blow might have been struck under 
the momentary iiifiuence* of violent passion; miserable 
circumstances of palliation, certainly, in the murder of a 

* The reader, however, must observe that some of these 
headings are altered by me to suit the subjects more particularly 
under discussion. This one, however, is taken exactly from the 
t^xt. I am aware that it is supposed that these subdivisions are 
not Froissart's own; but they arc generally in strict consonance 
with the subject-matter, and in this case the heading is culled 
almost from his own words.— Ed. 
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son by a father, and yet the only palliation, bven if it can 
be so considered, which can be urged! But, with respect 

to the assassination of Sir I^eter Ernaut, which the reader 

• * * 

will find in a very few pages farther, every circumstance 
of time, place, manner, person, cause—arc so many addi- 
tkmal aggravations of an net which, one would think, 
could scarcely admit of any. But [ shall reserve the 
more immediate remarks suggested by this part of the 
subject till we conic to the passage itself. My principal 
object in pointing out the particular circumstances of 
darkness in deeds so atrocious, is, if possible, to shew to 
the admirers (from want of acquaintance with the real 
facts, I am sure) of these ages, luhat it is which they are 
holding up to praise under the title of ‘‘ chivalrous spirit,"' 
of the good old days of Love and C»eiitleness ! 1 have al¬ 
ready said something as to their claim to the former praise. 
That of gentleness" ivill find a very curioyiis and parti¬ 
cular exemplificatfon in the dying words of Sir Peter 
Ernaut. As for the term “ chivalrous spirit," I conclude 
it means the spirit prevalent in the days of chivalry; which 
was one of geneial outrage, violence, treachery, spoliation, 
and murder; as, I think, every onp who really studies the 

history of the^period will ultimately admit. 

■ 

c 

[3] And so, we ivere six days in our journey jere we came 

to Orthes, p. 70. 

Froissart's routes are always given with an accuracyp 
peculiarly graphic and picturesque. One might almost 
make a map from his journeys, and a landscape of cvefy 
Striking point in their course. 1 have prefixed to this 
volume a small map of tht counties of Foix and Bieriie; 
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to ffive the reader a more immediate idea of the various 
localities alluded to repeatedly in this story. He will, also, 
be able to trace in it the passage of the Black Prince into 
and out of Spain, which story he has read in the former 
volume. I need scarcely mention, that it is also the 
locale of more recent and more strictly British glori'^c. ' 
It comprises the whole ground of the campaign of 1813 -4, 
and embraces many of the striking and beautiful land¬ 
scapes of Captain Batty. Mountain scenery remains 
(from obvious reasons) unchanged longer than any other 
description of inanimate nature. The character of a cul¬ 
tivated country must always partake, more or less, of 
the degree of civilization of the nation which inhabits 
it; but mountainous regions remain for ages with scarcely 
any change very striking to the passing eye. Thus many 
of the views among the Pyrenees might, with very little 
stretch offa’^cy, be supposed to be the scene oflhc passage 
of the Army of Acquitaine,—of the Black Edward, and Don 
Pedro,—instead of that of modern England and Spain,— 
of Wellington and Ferdinand \^1I, 

But this locale has also another charm, at least, I hope 
I have few readers to whom it is not one, to reflect that it 
is the country of Heuri Quatre; of him who possessed all 
the intrepidity and frank courage of a soldier of fortune, 
together with the kind and niild-heartedncss, so peculiarly 
the Christian attribute, yet so sadly lacked by most Chris¬ 
tians:—a goodness of heart, almost incompatible with 
the trade of war, yet (as this illustrious example proves) by 
no means incompatible with all the higher and noble class 
of the soldier’s duties : add to this, also, a solid and 
enlightened wisdom of civil government, in advance, far 
in advance, of his age, and little to be looked for in one 
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who had| passed his youth in strife and intestine strug¬ 
gles,-^and we have the most perfect picture of a good 
man and a great prince, that, perhaps, ever was pre¬ 
sented to the world. It was, indeed, the peculiar charac¬ 
teristic of Henri Quatre, to unite goodness and greatness 
» t^a degree so seldom seen, as almost to have justified 
the false and pernicious belief of their incompatibility. 

He was born at Pau. He was Prince of B^arn (Bierne), 
but only titular King of Navarre. His great-grandfather 
had been half-robbcd, half-cheated of his kingdom, by Fer¬ 
dinand the Catholic.—Pampeluna was the capital of the 
old kingdom of Navarre. It was through his celebrated 
mother, Jeanne d*\lbret, that he inherited these two 
titles;—Antoine de Bourbon, his weak and vacillating 
father, was of the house of France. It was his maternal 
grandfather, old Henri d’Albret, who exclaimed, when 
his daughter placed in his arms the new-born prince— 
Ma hrebis vient d'e^fanter un lion ! 

I cannot do better (that I may break away at once 
from the fascinations which always surround the name of 
Henri Quatre,) than translate the very interesting and 
spirited picture of the entrance into his country from the 
Basque side, from the Hermite en Province of M. Jouy; 
a woik whicb,*light as its title announces it to be, abounds 
(together with its predecessors*) with passages of ori¬ 
ginal and philosophic observation, and of eloquence of 
feeling, which we should not, d priorit expect to meet 
with in a work thrown into so unpretending a form. Its 
peculiar beauty and felicity of diction have been too long 

* L'Hermite de la Chaussh d'Anting Le Franc PaAeur .* 
VHemite de la Guiane. 
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known as M. Jouy’s particular excellencies, for me to 
hope that I have done them any thing like justice in 
the following version. L’hermite has quitted Bayonne, 
and is proceeding towards Pau. Froissart’s approach 
being from Carcassonne-ward, as he would himself have 
phrased it, the reader will thus be presented with an 
accurate idea of the scenery of the district embraced in 
the map at the beginning of the volume. Bigore, of which 
Tarbe is the capital, lies between Foix and Bicrne, which 
now form the departments of the Upper Pyrenees, and of 
the Lot and Garonne. L’Hermite, on the contrary, enters 
the district from the side of Bayonne:—“ After pass¬ 
ing,” he says, “ the first post (from Bayonne) I still 
had the Adour before my eyes. This river, which is 
not very broad, alone separated me from the Labour*, 
and, nevertheless, everything was already changed in 
aspect and ^appearance. I should have thought myself 
an hundred leagues from it, if it had not been for the 
Adour and the Pyrenees, which were still beside me. 
Neither the women, nor the men, nor the brooks, nor 
the horses, nor the oxen, nor the houses, nor the fields, 
nor the carts, nor the ploughs— Nothing^ in short, was 
in the least like that which 1 was leavijig behind me. 
Wc are not, perhaps, sufficiently astonished with these 
changes, so sudden, and in such near neighbourhood. 
To be Surprised at nothing appears fine ; but to remark 

many things is more useful t.At Puyoo 

the landscape begins to assume the features and the 

• • The country around Bayonne.—En. 

t This is, 1 am uonscioiig, hut a feeble rendering of the delicate 
irony of the expression, ** Ne s'ctouiiGr de rien parait beau; 
inais reinarquer bcaucoup de clioses cst plus utile."—En. 
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characteristics which belong peculiarly,to B^arn*. All 
that we meet before rather resembles the Landes in the 
neighbourhood of Mont-de-I^arsan, of Roquipfort, and of 
Barzas. Hence, the frame of the picture—that is to say, 
the mountains on one side, and the hills on the other— 
liitiiL and trace out better the plains and gaves-f which 
extend and wind between them.’* 

The following spirited parallel between the Basques 
and the B(5aruais is added witii reference to the exacti¬ 
tude and regularity of the agricultural aspect of the coun¬ 
try of the latter. One might almost think it was a picture 
of the points of likeness and difference between our 
neighbours of the Emerald Isle, and our own worthy coun¬ 
trymen. Perhaps a dash of our northern neighbours* cha¬ 
racteristics is mingled in the latter ;—“ The Basque mea-* 
sures everything with a glance; the Bcarnais by rule and 
line. The Basque has rather a large habitation, in which 
he desires that he and his (among which he includes ani¬ 
mals) should be at their case. Tlic Bcarnais condenses 
everything into a small dwelling, in which, by dint of order, 
he finds space for all. The Basque has a sort of careless 
confidence in himself, in nature, ai'nd in Him of whom 
nature is only the working-hand. The Bcarnais foresees, 
oversees, and watches, without ceasing. Next-year is to 
him as To-morrow. In the eye of the Basque we can see 
that the spirit dreams; in that of the Bearnais, that it 

* Lord Berners, whose traTishition of Froissart I have fol¬ 
lowed, uniforioly spells this—Bierne: I have not thought it 
worth while, in treating of so remote a period, to vary the ortho* 
graphy.—Eu. 

t Gavesf is the local generic name for streams; as the Gave 
d'Olcron, tlie Gave de Fnu, &c. 
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calculates. I| is difficult to be rSore witfy, or more brave, 
than the B6araais ;,but, in a great measure, he is so from 
the point of honour. He is so, because he will not be 
out-said or o^t-done any one. AlL^that the Basque 
can be, he would be in a desert, as upon the stage of the 
world. As for his courage, he is no more proud of it 

than he is of his beard.In the mechanical 

arts, the Basques do very quickly and well. The Bearnais 
slowly and better.”— L'Hermite cn Province, tom. i. pp, 
180, 180. 

I am aware this picture of the Basques and Bfiarnais, 
in the I9th century, is but little germane to the matter 
■mmediately in hand ; for Froissart never, by any chance, 
iuakes any mention of The Tropic of any country. He 
might, however, have made an exception in tliis case; 
for these very remarkable people, who dwell on both 
sides of the Pyrenees, rather, I might say, among them, 
are among tl«e least changed, the least emigrating, and 
the most unconquered race which now,* or then, could be 
found in Europe. Even the Romans, completely as 
they had subjugated Spain, and extensive as their pos¬ 
sessions were in Gaul, were scarcely ever thoroughly 
able to subdue this handful of Biscayan mountaineers *. 
Hence the sudden and striking change in passing from the 
Labour into Bearn. 

• Sec Hallam, Sisnionrli, gfc. The kings of Spain are, 
even now, only lords of Biscay : and 1 verily believe, the Bis¬ 
cayans would rather submit t(» the severest oppression of their 
lord, titan to the mildest government of a knig. Such is the 
power of a word! The well kn(»Avn exclamation of the Biscayan, 
when asked (during the Buonapartean contests,) whom lictooti^ri 
submit to as king, is strongly illustrative of this :—No el Dios 
raisinu ! was liis sonorous and emphatic answer.'— -Ed. 
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[4] And so they warred upon each otht.r, p. 71. 

The feuds between the lionises of Fdix and Armagnac, 
which are referred to continual^ in the bourse of the 
present story, appear to have been as constant, fierce, 
.and almost of as long duration, as those upon our own 
northern borders during the same ages. The enmity ap¬ 
pears to have been even greater; for we find in a subse¬ 
quent chapter, that the Count of Foix would not listen to 
the proposal of an alliance between his kinswoman Jane 
of Bulloigne, and the son of the Duke of Berry, whose 
mother was of the blood of Armagnac; but he had no 
sort of objection to the marriage taking place with the 
old duke himself, although the bride was scarcely in her 
teens, while the bridegroom approached his grand climac¬ 
teric*. The original cause of this extreme and unextin- 
guishable hatred between the two races, is thus charac¬ 
teristically given (jy Froissart 
“ Anciently, about an hundred years past, there was a 
lord in Bierne called Gaston, a right valiant man in arms, 
and is buried in the Frercs, right solemnly at Orthes, and 
there ye may see what person he was of stature and of 
body; for, in his life-time, his picture was made in 
Lateen, which is there yet. 'I’jiis Gaston, lord of Bierne, 
had two daughters, thc*eldcst was married to the Count 
of Armagnac that then was; the younger to the Count of 
Foix, who, as then, was nephew to the king of Arragon. 

“ And so it fortuned that this lord of Bierne had a 

For a more particular notice i)f tlie royal family of France, 
at this period, (138S) as well as for a short historical outline of 
its siate, see the following Note [5J. 
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great war w'ith the king of Spain that then was, who 
came through all Bisquay witli a great number of men of war 
to enter Biernc. This lord th4:n wrote letters to his two 
sons-in-law, the Counts ofc Armagnac and of Foix, that they 
sliould come to serve and aid him to defend his heritage, 
Tlicse letters seen, the Count of Foix, as soon as he 
might, assembled his people, and prayed all his friends so 
much, that he had a five hundred knights and squires 
armed, and two thousand varlcts with spears and darts, 
and all a foot. And so he came to the county of Bierne 
to serve his father, who had of him great joy. And the 
king of Spain, who had with him twenty thousand men 
was lodged near at hand ; and the Lord Gaston of Bierne 
and the Count of Foix tarried for the Count of Armagnac, 
and thought ever that he would come, and so tarried for 
him three days. And on the fourth day, the Count of 
Armagnac sent his letter by a herald to the Lord Gaston 
of Biernc, an3 sent liim word how he^ might not come; 
^nd how he had nothing lo do to bear arms for the county 
of Bierne. When the Lord Gaston heard those tiding-s of 
cxcusalions, and saw how he should have no aid or com¬ 
fort of the Count of Armagnac, he was sore abashed, and 
demanded counsel of the Count of Foix and of the other 
barons of Biernc, how they, should maintaimthemselves,” 
“ Sir," quoth the count, “ since w« be here assembled, let 
us go and fight with our enemies.” This counsel was 
taken; and there was a great battle and a fierce, and 
more than ten thousand Spaniards were slain. And the 
( •oiint of Foix, who led the first battle, [the van] took 
prisoners the king of Spain’s son and his brother, and sent 
them to his father-in-law, who was in the reav-guavd. 
And the Spaniards were so discomfitted, that the Count of 

II. M 
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Foix chased them to the' gates of St. Andrew, in Bisquay, 
And the king of Spain took the abbey, and put on the ves¬ 
ture of a monk, or else he had been taken. Then the 

•« 

Count of Foix returned to the,. Lord Gaston of Bicrne, 
who made him good cheer, as it was reason; for he had 
saved his honour, and kept his county of Bicrinj, the 
which else was likely to have been lost had the Lord of 
Bicrne had peace with the Spaniards at his own Avill. 
And when the Lord Gaston of Bierne was returned to 
Orthes, there, before all the barons of Foix and Bicrne 
that were there present, he said to his son of Foix, ‘ Fair 
son, yc arc my true and faithful son, ye have saved my 
honour and my country. The Count of Armagnac, who 
hath married my eldest daughter, hath excused himself 
from this business, and would not come to defend mine 
heritage, wherein he should have part; wherefore I say, 
that such part as he should have had by reason of my 
daughter, he hath forfeit and lost it; and here clearly I 
inherit you, my son of Foix, after my decease, of all the 
whole land to you and your heirs for ever; and I desire, 
will, and command, all my subjects to seal, accord, and 
agree to the same;’ and all answered how they were well 
content to do so.’ — Frohsnrt^ lib. iii. c. 25. This was 
above an hundred years before ibc time at which I’rois- 
sart writes; and the two counts of Foix*and of Armajrnac, 
for the time being, had been, comme de raison, culling 
each other’s throats ever since. Kevenge was u bequest 
never unattended to by the legatee. 

[5] The Duke D'Anjou, p. 75. 

As the royal family of f’rance are frequently mentioned 
in the course of this sU i y, it may be as well here to give 
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a sliglit oiitlina of its principal members after tlie death 
of Charles V. (Sec? the Notice of the English Power in 
Acquitaine; as also the notes tp the Battle of Poitiers, 
and the Black Prince in Spain,” Vol. J.) • 

Charles V., to whom, there being already a Charles the 
Great (Charlemagne) in their history, his grateful coun¬ 
trymen gave the title of the Wise, died in 1380. Bis son, 
the unhappy Cliarles V’L, was at that time of tender years, 
and his uncles, frcmi tlieir position, naturally assumed the 
government of the Stale. Louis d'Anjou, the prince 
named in the text, who had hitherto been governor of 
Languedoc (the provinces south of the Loire), and had 
considerably distinguished himself by bis successes against 
the Lnglish, was about the ])cnod of his brother’s death 
adopted by .loan of Naples, and set off for Italy, car¬ 
rying with him the treasures which his provident brother 
hud amassed in the castle of Mclun, which the said 
Louis seems to*liavo appropriated, with very little regard 
to those maxims of honesty, which tlie honour of the 
chivalrous ages does not seem to have included in its 
code. The Duke of Berri, wdio had contrived to find it 
iiiconxcriiiait to return into England, on the breaking out 
of hostilities, whence he Fuid come “ on leaxe of absence,” 
as an hostage at the period of the treaty «f Brctigny, 
succeeded to Ids lirothcr’s govenvnent, tliat is, to the 
riglit of sending his lieutenants to pillage and harry the 
people, he himself remaining about the -person of the 
young king, to share in the general government of the 
realm xvith his brother the Duke of Burgundy. Tliis last 
duk*;dom, hoxvcver, xvas not merely titular. The duchy 
of Burgundy, i. e. that rich and c:.tensive country, as a no¬ 
minal lief, bat in point of power, almost in point of name, 

M 
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in real sovereignty, had been given by Join? of France to 
his favourite son Philip (called the Bo'ld), as an apanage^ 
or “ younger brother’s fortune,”—the which had but lately 
become an integral part of the French kingdom, by an 
intermarriage with the old Burgundian family. This Philip 
was the first of the sovereign dukes of Burgundy of the 
House of France, and by his marriage with the sole 
heiress of Philip, the last Earl of Flanders, he became 
possessed of that vast and dangerous power, which, 
in the person of his son, betrayed France to a foreign 
enemy;* and, at a subsequent period, rendered it almost 
the hazard of a die, whether France or Burgundy was to 
be the preponderating power in Gaul, As in nearly all 
the stories comprehended in the third volume, fre¬ 
quent mention is made of the “ Duke of Burgundy” for 
the time being, and, as besides, the subject is one more 
generally familiar, than in fact known accurately by 
general historical readers, 1 will subjoin a brief notice of 
the dales of the accession of the four Dukes of Burgundy 
of the House of France. 

Philip (the Bold) who is frequently spoken of in the 
course of the present story, received his investiture in 
1363. He married the daughter and sole heiress of the last 
Earl of Flanders, and after considerable wars and rebel¬ 
lions (which are very animatedly recorded by Froissart), 
succeeded in establishing his right to this sovereignty as 
the inheritance of his wife. Thus were these two powers 
united, the effect of which (as regarded Flanders) existed 
up to the period when the general clearance made by the 
French revolution, made such havoc among that system 


• Henry V. of England. 
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of feudal Europe, which Voltafre designates as having 
caused her modern Jiistory to be one great genealogical 
table.” To this inheritance, jnot long after, was added 
that of Brabant, and si^bsequently of the major part of 
the Low Countries, fie was succeeded by his son John, 
surnamed Sans Peur, in the year 1404, who was the 
celebrated rival and assassin of tlie Duke of Orleans, 
brother to Charles VI. (See note 12). lie was himself 
assassinated at Montereau, in June, A.D. 1419. To him 
succeeded Philip, aurnamed the Good, who, compara¬ 
tively, indeed, seems to have deserved the title; for it is 
difficult to conceive a more savage and violent race than 
his progenitors and his successor. Indeed, the scriptural 
denunciation against such men seems to have been in¬ 
stanced in most individuals of his line^. The reign of 
Philip the Good would, perhaps, have been comparatively 
peaceful, in despite of the fierce wars around him, had it 
not been for itie imgovcrncd turbulence of his son, the 
Comte de Charolais, who afterwards became well known 
by the title of Charles the Bold ; or, as some more justly 
call him, the Rash (Lc Tem^raire.) At one time, it 
seemed, as I have already noticed, almost an even chance 
whether he or Louis XI. should ultimately prevail. It 
was evidently impossible that the power of both could 
remain undimiiiished. But the reverses of Charles were 
as rapid as his successes had been. After his armies 
had been shattered by the Swiss at Granson and Moral, 
he fell in a sort of forlorn-hope fight at Nanci; and 
Burgundy was re-united to Prance for ever. He left one 
dfuighter, who inherited the Low’ Countries ; and, marrying 


* “ Mischief will hunt the violent man.” 
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Maximillian of Austria, afterwards emperc r, became the 
progenitrix of all the House of Austrm of modern history, 
and transmitted her Flerr^jsh patrimony to them. Bur¬ 
gundy itself, in which she was said to have some rights, 
was, after a very short struggle, made integral with 
France, by her father’s wily rival, Louis XI. 

The Duke of Berri, the other brother of Charles V., 
married, as has been said already, a kinswoman of Gaston 
Count de Foix, wdien far advanced in years. 7’he state 
of France in 1388-9, may be gathered from the following 
lively and entertaining passage, which I have translated 
from the Essais Historiqucs sur Paris, of M. de St. Foix, 
of which I have made considerable mention already. 
My English readers must compound for his nationality 
of feeling and of waiting. I have said a word or two 
touching both in the “ Digression upon Edward lIT.’s 
claim to tlie crown of France,” in the notice of the Eng¬ 
lish power in Acquit,ainc in the preceding volume. 

I prefer availing myself of this extract to making a 
similar summary, myself, from history—both from the 
intrinsic liveliness and spirit of its tone,—and from its 
being by one thoroughly conversant with the history of 
the times. There are few books of anecdotical history 
more agreeable than those historical essays upon Paris. 
Why docs not some equally well-read Londoner favour 
ns with a similar history of the localities of our own me¬ 
tropolis ? I fear there arc few, in this country, except 
mere antiquaries (of the school of the last age) who have 
a sulficient knowledge of the liistory of liOndon; and 
those few, probably, are too much of the last age to^Jo 
ti)c subject justice in these times. It may l)e proper to 
add that the following passage is extracted from a sort of 
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supplementary memoir upon the Ifenglish Wars in France; 
of which I have spoken more largely in the Notice of 
the English Power in Ac(|iiituine.** Vol. I.:—“ Charles V. 
(lied on the 15th of September, 1380; at his death there 
remained to the English, in his kingdom, only Calais, 
Cherbourg, Brest, Bordeaux, and Bayonne. The youth of 
Charles VI., who was only in his twelfth year when ho 
came to the crown, was the cause of France being de¬ 
livered up to the avarice and ambition of his three uncles, 
the Dukes of Berri, of Burgundy, and of Anjou. Called 
by their birth to the government of the state, they became 
tyrants, and thought only of their individual interests. 
'I'he Duke of Anjou, whom Joan, Queen of Naples, had 
adopted, set off for Italy, after having made himself 
master of the treasure which the late king had amassed 
and hidden in the castle of Melun*. The Duke of Berry 
went to pillage Languedoc and Guienne, of which he 
had caused tTie government to be given to him ; and the 
Duke of Burgundy who remained master in the council, 
caused a war to be undertaken against the Flemings, who 
had revolted against the Count of Flanders, whose daugh¬ 
ter, and only heir, he had married. The king was not yet 
fourteen; but his wai^ike disposition had been mani¬ 
fested since his childhood, and he insisted u^^oii marching 
with this expedition. It was at ^Jie beginning of Novem¬ 
ber—the Lys was overflowed—five or six hundred of our 
troops having found some boats, passed this river without 
being perceived, and attacked briskly and routed a corps 
of six thousand of the Flemings, who kept the tvte-^de-'pont 
0 ^ Comines. There was found among their dead, a 

* In this M. dc St, Foix is borne out by all historians.— Ed. 
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woman, who hali promised they should l^»e invincible if 
they would allow her to carry the standard of St. George. 
We advanced into the country, and the 17th of November, 
inSO, is memorable in our history by the gain of the 
battle of Rosebeque. 1’he insurgents, proud of their 
number, and tilled with the most insolent confidence, had 
determined the evening before in their council, ‘ to give 
quarter to no one, except the little King Charles, of whom 
Philip d'Artcveld, their chief, wished to make a present 
to the King of England.’ They were entirely defeated ; 
there being more than two thousand of them killed;— 
d’Artcveld was amongst the number. 1'his victory struck 
fear into the rebel towns; they all submitted, except 
Ghent. The season was too far advanced to besiege it, 
and tbe king returned to Paris. 

“ The following year, the war became still more animat¬ 
ed in Flanders. Religion was intermixed with it- There 
were two Popes, Clement VII. and Urban IT.; they bad 
been respectively anathematizing each other for five 
years*. Urban, seeing that his spiritual thunders did 
not much advance his affairs, had recourse to temporal 
arms ; and published against his competitor and his ad¬ 
herents a crusade, to which he attached all imaginable 
indulgences. The English hastened to gain them ; nothing 
seemed to them so meritorious as to march to a war 
which principally menaced France, where Clement was 
acknowledged as the real successor of St. Peter. The 
crusaders disembarked at Calais; they were commanded 
by Henry Spencer, Bishop of Norwich. This mitred 

rt 

* Some slight notice of the great Schism of the West \\ Ill be 
found in the eleventh note to the present story.—'Ep. 
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r/eniTarme, says an historian, Either ?hat he found our 
frontier too well guarded, or that the men of Ghent had 
engaged him in their interests, marched against the Earl 
of Flanders, who had acknowledged Urban, but who was 
the vassal of France, where they held for Clement. He 
took Gravelines, Dunkirk, and many other towns on the 
Flemish coast; but, at the approach of the Constable de 
Clisson, and of our army, the credit of the benedictions 
of Urban fell. Spencer raised the siege of Ypres, and 
abandoned all his conquests, except Bruges, Gravelines, 
and Bourbourg, His troops, which he had distributed in 
these places, fled from the three first as soon as we ap¬ 
proached them. Siege was laid to Bourbourg, whither 
they had all retired; and not one Englishman would 
have escaped, if the Duke of Brittany, who was with our 
army, had not interceded for his old friends. They were 
permitted to retire to Calais. 'I’hc Earl of Flanders died 
on the 21st c# January 1384. The Duke of Burgundy, 
who had married his daughter and solerhcircss,hy uniting 
this rich inheritance to the other great flefs of France, 
which the king, John, his father, had given him, formed 
that excessive power which was afterwards so fatal to 
the state. The unhappy policy of that prince, and of 
the Duke of Brittany, always was, that to^obiige Franco 
to treat them with consTderation, and to wink at their 
airs of independence, it was necessary that she should 
fear them; and that she would cease to fear them if the 
English were entirely driven from the kingdom. The 
reader will henceforth sec nothing but one series of crimes 
apd treachery. The greatest preparations had been made 
at Sluys. Nearly nine hundred vessels of transport had 
been assembled ; Charles VI., by the advice of the Con- 
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Stable de Clisson, and under the guidance.•of that great 
man, was about to make a descent ujToii England. The 
moment was favourable ; !}ll her best troops had been 
sent upon an expedition into Por.^ugal; and every thing 
seemed to promise ns an easy conquest. The English, 
whose natural presumption always abandons them when¬ 
ever they arc attacked in their home, were already de¬ 
serting their maritime towns, and, far from thinking to 
defend their coasts, were flying with their riches into the 
recesses of their forests [!] Richard IT., in the midst of 
this general consternation, followed the advice of the 
Duke of Suffolk ; he tried the avarice of the Duke de 
Rorri, and siiccacdcd. This unworthy prince was charged 
to asscnyble a part of our army, and to lead it into 
Flanders. Charles VI. sent courier after courier, to 
hasten him, but in vaiu. lie arrived only about the 
middle of September; the wind, which had been most 
favourable for two months, began to chang^, the sea be¬ 
came stormy, and the greater part of our vessels, shattered 
by a tempest of two days and two nights, were no longc. 
fit for service. During the winter, new preparations were 
made. Clisson continually represented in the council, 
that there were many troubles and dissensions in England, 
and that wc onght to profit by them. He went to Treguier 
towards the end of June, and hastened the armament. 
Richard II., to avert this new storm, had recourse to the 
Duke of Brittany ; he could not have applied to a better 
quarter. The duke, who believed that he had very recent 
causes of complaint against Clisson, thought that he could 
serve the English, and yet appear only to wish to revenge 
himself upon a man, who, born his subject, seemed to 
affect to brave him upon every occasion. He sent to 
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compliment upon his arrival in Brittany, and in¬ 
vited him to attend the estates which he had convoked 
at Vannes. Clisson went, jiersuadcd that his dignity 
of constable would shi^ild him from every insult; more* 
over he was, they say, in love with tlie duchess. The 
duke overwhelmed him with caresses; consulted him in 
many affairs ; and, having led him one day on a party of 
pleasure to the chateau of Hcrniine, there caused him to 
be arrested, and ordered Bavalon, captain of this castle, 
to sew him up in a sack as soon as it was dark, and 
throw him into the sea. Bavalon knew his ma^-tcr; he 
counted upon his remorse. In effect, the duke was, next 
day, of a very different mind to what he had been the 
night before; and when Bavalon acknowledged to him 
that his order was not yet executed, iie embraced him 
with transport, and assured him he should never forget 
the service he had rendered him by disobeying him. 
Ilocvevcr, as Tie ju etended to have reasons to complain of 
Clisson, he dpolarcd that he would sot him at liberty only 
upon certain conditions, and after his huNing paid him 
the sum of one hundred thousand livres for his ransom*. 
The king was as mucli irritated as he ought to be by this 
outrage upon this first*officcr of the crown ; but his youth 
still kept him in dependance upon his uncUs. They hated 
Clisson, and tlie*Duke of Brittaijy was quit by promising 
to return the hundred thousand livres, and to give up the 
other conditions that he had exacted from his prisoner. 

* This almost ludicrous instance of deceit and trcacjicry is 
f^rt<»o leniently represented byAl. de St. Foix.—SeetheXotiec 
of F'roissart and his Times, prefixed to this story. These were 
tlie days of honour and good faith ! I suppose fhfx was one of 
llie exeiuplitications of the honour of a true knight.—E d. 
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It wa3 thus that tliis second armament against England 
failed. Clisson had been the soul of ^Ihe expedition, he 
had meditated and maturcd.the project; and he was the 
only person who could have executed it. He possessed 
the confidence of the troops, who, as soon as the news of 
his detention was spread at Trf'guicr, deserted. The 
Dukes of Berry and of Burgundy continued to sacrifice 
the state to their individual interests. All France cried 
out against them. Charles VI. having reached his twen- 
tietli year, declared to them that thenceforward he would 
govern for himself. They retired very discontented; 
one into his government of Languedoc, and the other to 
his states of Flanders. I'he new ministers whom the 
king chose had talents and good intentions. They re¬ 
formed many abuses; they suppressed a part of the taxes, 
burdensome to the people, contrary to the administra¬ 
tion of justice and the finances, and exceedingly preju¬ 
dicial to commerce. The country began to hope for 
a glorious and fortunate reign. It was known that Clis¬ 
son, convinced of the necessity of completing the work 
of entirely driving out the English from the kingdom, 
was only waiting for the expiration of a truce for three 
years, which had been granted them, to go and attack 
them in their own island ; to cause them to feel a portion 
of those evils they had inflicted upon us, and to oblige 
them to accept peace according to the conditions we 
miglit choose to impose upon them *. In the night be¬ 
tween the 13th and 14th of June, 1392, returning to his 
hotel, but slightly attended, he was attacked in the street 
by Pierre dc Craon, at the head of a score of scoundrels. 


Sec Notice the English Power in Acquitaine, Vol.I.—En. 
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They though^ they had killed him, seeing him fidl from 
his horse; but he Vas only 'wounded, and recovered. It 
'was known that Craon had taken refuge in Brittany ; the 
duke, summoned to deliver him up, answered that he had 
passed into his states, but he was there no longer. Upon 
this answer the king resolved to march into Brittany. 
The Dukes of Berri and of Burgundy, to whom he sent 
orders to come to him with the troops they were bound to 
furnish, obeyed, declaring loudly that the war was very 
unjust. 

“ On the 5th of August the army left Mans, and took 
the route of Nantes. It is said that, for three or four 
days, some wildness had been observed in the eyes and 
in the deportment of tlie king. The weather was ex¬ 
ceedingly hot; he was struck with a coup-de-solcilf which 
turned his brain, and made him mad instantly. He drew 
his sword, and killed three or four of those who were 
nearest him. I am willing to believe .that this accident, 
which left him during the remainder of a very long life 
only slight intervals of reason, was not the effect of a de¬ 
leterious draught; but why was not that huge black man, 
that species of phantom, who some minutes before had 
started out of a bush, and, having seized the bridle of 
the king’s horse, had e.^claimed to him,* in a dreadful 
voice—‘ Stop ! *Whitlier goest dhou, prince ?—thou art 
betrayed 1’—Why was not this man arrested ?—And why, 
during above a fortnight previous, was the rumour pre¬ 
valent at Paris, that the expedition against Brittany 
would be fatal ^ 

• “ There was no more question of this war. The troops 
were disbanded. The king was brought back to Paris. 
The ministers, whom he had chosen, were dismissed from 
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the council, and basely persecuted by the Durkcs of Berri 
and of Burgundy, who again took possession of the 
government. No more was thought of taking advantage 
of the troubles of England. A truce of eight-and-twenty 
years was concluded with Richard II. He obtained the 
pardon of Craon, and this assassin returned to court, 
while Clisson was banished from it, and beheld himself 
deprived of all his employments ."—(Eiivrcs dc St. Foix. 
Vol. V. pp. 154-163. 

It is no wonder that a Frcncn writer should deplore 
this catastrophe. Charles VI. had every promise and 
prospect of being as great a statesman as his father, 
and as brave and successful a warrior as his sou. 

[6] Ttvo allans of Spaiiij p. 77. 

Gaston de Foix was celebrated for his fondness for 
hunting, and for his breed of dogs. He died, as it will 
be seen, wlien hunting. And Froissart, who seems also 
to have had a taste for dogs, look four greyhounds to his 
court, being a courtier as well as a sportsman. See 
“ Biographical Notice of Froissart.” Tliis particular 
breed of dogs seems to have originally come from Al¬ 
bania, and to have been verv celebrated in these times. 
I should conceive the greyhounds, as t'ney arc usually 
termed, which apjicar to have been the chief dogs in use 
at that day, must have been more of the great stag-hound, 
than the slender animal, which we now call “ greyhound.” 
Something, it is protiable, of the tall wire-haired breed, 
and probably with the nose of a lurcher,—as fleet almos* 

a greyhound, and with the fierceness of the stag-hound. 
There is a sj[)ecics of dog, souK-thing of this kind, only 
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of considerably smaller stature,* and, I believe, without 
scent, on the Malabar coast;—called, from its country, 
the Poligar dog: See “ Daniel’s Oriental Sports.” With 
regard to the Allans,thej'oot note to the original text marks 
CotgravOf as the authority for their origin. The dogs were 
probably something of this kind; but I confess myself not 
to be sufficiently well-read in canine antiquities to be 
prepared to give further information on the subject. I do 
not believe any existing race of dogs is known under that 
name; though I speak, like Humphrey Clinker, “ under 
correction.” 

m Whatever it was^ quoth the knight, thus it was, p. 80. 

I have already more than once alluded to this act of 
shocking and most treacherous cruclry. I shall not here 
tiust myself with anymore particular comment upon it, 
than the follo\fing quotation, from a woik of high his¬ 
torical authority, though, 1 doubt whether, as far as de¬ 
duction goes, that authority be always equally deserved 
with its extent, and with the reputation of extreme learning 
with regard to those times—an erudition, indeed, equally 
unquestioned and unquflsiionable. I allude to Mr. llal- 
Jam's work upon the Middle Ages. In sunvning up the 
comparative advaittages and disadvantages of tlie feudal 
system, he has the following passage, which I quote here, 
from its singular opposition to the matter in hand, and 
yet proceeding, as it does, from a candid and most learned 
writer. The former attribute, the first paragraph of this 
passage may tend to illustrate. The Italics 1 have marked 
myself;— 

“ The peace aud good order of society were not pro- 
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moted by tliis system (the feudal). Thoii"h<Jpiivate wars 
did not originate in the feudal customs,‘'it is impossible to 
doubt, that they were perjy^tuated by so convenient an 
institution, which indeed owed its-universal establishment 
to no other cause. And as predominant habits of warfare 
are totally irreconcilcable with those of industry, not 
merely by the immediate works of destruction, which 
render its efforts unavailing, but through that contempt of 
peaceful occupations which they produce, the feudal 
system must have been intrinsically adverse to the accu¬ 
mulation of wealth, and the improvement of those arts, 
which mitigate the evils, or abridge the labours of man¬ 
kind. 

“ But as the school of moral discipline^ the feudal insti¬ 
tutions iccrc perhaps most to be indued. Society had sunk, 
for several centuries, after the dissolution of the Roman 
empire, into a condition of utter depravity, where, if any 
vices could be sejected as more eminently characteristic 
than others, they were falschoodt treachery^ and ingratitude. 
In slowly purging of the lees of this ejctreme corruplion» the 
feudal spirit erxerted its ameliorating influence. Violation 
of faith stood first in the catalogue of crimes, most rejjug- 
nant to the very essence (f a feudal tenure, most severely 
and promptly" avenged, most branded by general infamy. 
The feudal law-books-breathe throughout a spirit of 
Isoiiourable obligations. The feudal course of jurisdiction 
promoted what trial by peers is peculiarly calculated to 
]>romote,—a keener feeling and readier perception of moral 
as well as heading distinctions. And as the judgment 
and sympathy of mankind are seldom mistaken in these 
great points of veracity and justice, except through the 
temporary success of crimes, or the count of definite 
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Standard of r’\gbt, they gradually recovered themselves 
when law preclude^ the one, and supplied the other. 
In the reciprocal services of lord and vassal, there was 
ample scope for every magnanimous and disinterested 
energy. The heart of man, when placed in circumstances 
which have a tendency to excite them, will seldom be 
deficient in such sentiments. No occasions could be more 
favourable than the •protection of a faithful supporter, or 
the defence of a beneficent sovereign, against such pow¬ 
erful aggression, as left no prospect except of sharing in his 
ruin.” Vieto of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages ; 
Chap. II., Part 2, vol. 1, pp. 321—323, Svo. edit. 1822. 

1 am aware that the self-devotion of Sir Peter Ernaut 
is a striking and beautiful example of his fidelity to his 
word; but I am yet to learn what ignominy or repro¬ 
bation awaited this, and a multitude of other acts of equal 
falsehood and treachery of Gaston de Foix, and numberless 
others of the same peiiod. The instance alluded to in a 
former note, and given at length in the Notice of the Spirit 
of Froissart's Times, which is very familiarly known and 
remarkable in history,'^ was assuredly one of most extra¬ 
ordinary duplicity and deceit; to say nothing of the mur¬ 
der in purpose, and the# robbery in fact. Was the Duke 
of Britanny scouted?—No.—By no one, at least, except 
the promising young king,* who was half-poisoned, as it 
would seem, in order to prevent his carrying into effect his 
justice against another outrageous act, arising out of this 


• The kidnapping the Constable de Clisson, by the Duke of 
Biltanny; by inveigling him into a castle, under pretence of 
asking his opinion, on a point of architectural tasteSee Note 
5, and Notice of Froissart, 

Vol. II. N 
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outrage. Was Gaston* de Foix “ branded by general 
infamy,” for this murder under trust,, of his kinsman, or 
for the assassination of his son?—No!—He was right 
perfect in all things,” as Froissart says, a few pages farther 
on; and he was undoubtedly one of the most highly 
esteemed knights of the period. This same Charles VI. 
courted (in the person of his uncle) the alliance of 
his family; and was flattered by haring prevailed upon 
this eminent baron and renowned knight to come and visit 
him at Thoulouse. It may be said that this individual 
instance may have been overlooked; and that it is not 
fair to argue upon the exception to the exclusion of the 
rule. Certainly it is not. But 1 argue against the excep¬ 
tion being substituted for the rule, and vice versd. The 
rule, i.e. the general practice, was cruelty and murder— 
treacherous cruelty and murder—the exceptions, the very 
rare exceptions, Avere justice, humanity, and good faith. 

As for this being a private instance, it is recorded in a 
public and Avell-known history—in one more than com¬ 
monly known even to readers of moderate historical 
information; and Avith which Mr. Hallam has evinced 
that intimate acquaintance which might be expected 
from his knowm learning and research. Nay, but a very 
few pages previous, he mentions this very Gaston de 
Foix, in a dissertation upon the right of the feudal 
barons to coinimoney: the county of Foix (or rather, 
perhaps, the viscounty of B<5arn) being one of the very 
few perfect sovereignties existing at that period in 
France. 

It w'ere much, very much, to be wished, that Mr. HalJ^am 
had-bornq^out by examples this high eulogium upon the 
f^dal system. It is needless to tell us what the probable 
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effect of sucft and such laws should and ought to be» 
when the details, included even in his own volumes, belie 
the accuracy of this general summary. He is too faithful 
a witness to admit of hh giving so loose a summing up, 
without detection. 1 cannot but regret this the more, as 
it gives the eminent name of Mr. Hallam in matters of this 
nature, in authority for what I am convinced he must upon 
reflection admit (to himself at least) to be a very coiUeur- 
de-rose manner of viewing the subject; with respect, that 
is, to actual fact, whatever the written laws may have been. 
The written laws, indeed, of a people, or of a period, may 
be highly honourable and just, while (especially in times 
of constant warfare like those) the practice of individuals 
may be very particularly the reverse. 

It is not in a brief note to a work like this, that I would 
wish to be thought so presumptuous, as to controvert the 
opinions of a jerson of such historical authority as Mr. 
Hallam. But the text of these stories is authentic his¬ 
tory ; and to the facts there recorded, I refer the reader for 
a running commentary of what I advance; and as the 
proverb says, facts arc stubborn things.” That 1 have 
had no particular choice in telling the worst traits of these 
times, may be readily seen by every one who will take 
the trouble to turn to the Third Book of Frcflssart. Such 
an endeavour would be neither ju%t, nor would it be con* 
sistent with the possibility of making this work any thing 
beyond a Newgale calendar of the 14th Century, I have, 
in no case, exclmmed particularltf against what took 
place in fair and open fight (though burning people alive 
in^ bastide^ appears to have been an ordinary mode of 
warfare); but I cannot record such acts as those upon 
which I am now commenting, without being permitted 

N2 
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to enter my protest against being supposed to coincide 
in the opinion of these being days of honour, generosity, 
and good faith. 

[8] For out of every country there was resort, for the 
valiantness of this Count, p. 88. 

This passage in Froissart is very generally quoted and 
alluded to by writers who treat upon the manners of the 
Middle Ages. It seems to be considered, and very justly, 
as an accurate, as well as characteristic, description of the 
way of living usual in the higher courts of the period. 
Dr. Percy, Mr. Warton, and also, as I have noticed, 
Mr. Hallam, all cite or allude to this picture, cither inci¬ 
dentally or otherwise, in their respective works;—Dr. 
Percy, in the Essay on the Ancient Minstrels*, and 
Mr, Warton, in his History of English Poetry. The lat¬ 
ter, indeed, quotfs the whole passage in the learned and 
interesting account which he gives of Froissart, both as 
an historian and a poet. My immediate object in alluding 
to it here, is to extract the very valuable and excellent 
observations which Mr. Warton adds to it as a summary 
of his opinion concerning the moral tendency of the man¬ 
ners and institutions of that age. 1 the more readily avail 
myself of this authority, that I may place it in immediate 
opposition to the passage which I have cited above from 
Mr. Mallam. It is gratifying to have an authority so 
confessedly high, to cite in support of the comments 
which 1 have ventured to make upon the extracts from 
Mr, Hallam’s work. If the latter writer be the more 

* Rehques of Ancient English Poetry, Vol, 1. 
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deeply learnra of the two, as to the feudal institutions 
themselves,—it is certain that Mr. Warton's acquirements 
would lead him more immcdi^ely to the consideration of 
the effects of those institutions, as they acted upon the 
manners and morals of daily life. It is to be observed 
that Mr. Warton’s leaning is any thing but averse in 
spirit from the times upon which he has shed so vast an 
influx of light; but his candour and sound feeling equally 
induce him to draw the following deductions.—I need 
scarcely say that no one could have a vaster stock of 
data to argue from:— 

“ As we are approaching to Chaucer, let us here stand 
still and take a retrospect of general manners. The tourna¬ 
ment and carousals of our ancient princes, by forming 
splendid assemblies of both sexes, while they inculcated 
the most liberal sentiments of honour and heroism, un¬ 
doubtedly contributed to introduce ideas of courtesy, and 
to encourage decorum; yet the national manners still re¬ 
tained a great degree of ferocity, and the ceremonies of 
the most refined courts in Europe had often a mixture of 
barbarism which rendered them ridiculous. This absur¬ 
dity will alw'ays appear at periods when men are so far 
civilized as to have lost their native simplicity, and yet 
have not attained just idi^as of politeness tind propriety. 
Their luxuries were inelegant,-^theii* pleasures indeli¬ 
cate,—their pomp was cumbersome and unwieldy. In 
the mean time, it may seem surprising that the many 
schools of philosophy which flourished in the middle ages 
should not have corrected and polished the times. But, as 
tBeir religion was corrupted by superstition, so their philo¬ 
sophy degenerated into sophistry: nor is.it science alone, 
even if founded on truth, that will polish nations ; for 
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this purpose the power of imagination must he awakened 
and exerted to teach elegant feelings, and to heighten our 
natural sensibilities. It is njt the head only that must be 
inlbrmed, but the heart must also be moved.”— 

Hist. English Poetry ; Section xi. 

It is to be recollected that these observations are on 
the general manners and spirit of the times, and with no 
more immediate reference to Gaston de Foix than as fol¬ 
lowing the anecdotes of the customs of his court, which 
are so graphically given by Froissart. They are marked 
by all Mr. Warton's moderation of judgment and of tone, 
but still they do, i think, form a very remarkable contrast 
to the somewhat parallel summary which 1 have quoted 
from Mr. Hallam. 

[9] ThuSt as I have shewn you^ the Count of Foix slew 
Gaston his Son ; but the King of Navgrre gave the 
occasion of his death, p. 98. 

This is a very easy method, truly, of shifting the guilt of 
murder upon another’s shoulders. But, indeed, the guarded 
and dainty manner in which the whole narrative is given 
is highly entertaining—or, rather would be so, if it re¬ 
lated to any subject less sad and Espagne 

du Lyon, like an old stager, was too oSeful to entrust to 
his chronicling friend the circumstances of so dark a story 
as coming from his authority. And it is to be wondered 
at that Froissart could find any one in the count's service 
to give him information on the subject. It must have 
boon, in truth, a very delicate matter to have touched upon, 
ui|^r the roof, and within the immediate power, of one 
who had shewn himself so little scrupulous as this 
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“perfect** cou!it;--and, accordingly, the cautious phraseo¬ 
logy of the squire is highly characteristic and curious. 
The way in which he endeavours to shew the innocence 
of the intentions of thGi young man, and the doubt lie 
leaves upon the act of assassination, whether it was done 
purposely or in part by accident, is suiheient to prove that 
diplomatic language was known in courts even before di¬ 
plomatic forms were invented. The “ little knife ” which 
protruded “ not an inch*’ from his hand, and its point 
“ entering a little into his son’s throat,” into “ a certain 
vein,”—the jugular, poor fellow !—cannot but remind the 
reader of what Rabelais says by way of a joke, here 
turned into such very sad earnest“ II sortit de sa po- 
chette un gentil petit couieltt, dont il voulait m'esgorgiUer 
tout doucettement" With the exception ot the pochette^ 
this climax of dainty diminutives was realized in the cour* 
tier-like accoujit which the squire at Orthes gives of his 
old master cutting the throat of his young one, with the 
gentil petit coutdet which he chanced to have in liis hand 
to pare his nails withal. For the rest, 1 leave it to the 
feelings even of my least feding readers to consider the 
state of society in whi^h such things were so common as 
to cause but lil^^remark, and no loss of reputation. 
What a state oflHety indeed!—the husband haggling 
with the wife forWe ransom of her kinsman—-the wife 
taking refuge with the brother—the king MauvaiSf (not par 
excellence, but) by intensity and superiority of badness — 
then wishing, yet dreading, and justly dreading, to return— 
then the philtering and poisonous powder—the son of 
dubious faith—the father of undoubted treachery and vio¬ 
lence !—What a family!—what times !—what a “ praise- 
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worthy ;)e^c^ knight and nobleman T'-^Rea^der, these are 
the good old times 1 

f 

[10] Then we left our talking ybr that time, p. 104. 

Old Froissart’s love of the marvellous—^liis three-parts be¬ 
lief—his garrulousness—his intense thirst of news, whether 
important or only of gossip—all these propensities are shewn 
in a very curious light during the course of his Christmas 
residence at the court of Gaston dc Foix. The exquisite 
mixture of pedantry and superstition with which he brings 
in the story of Act.ceon is inimitable. Being bred a church¬ 
man, and also having cultivated letters with great eager¬ 
ness and success, he was far better instructed than the 
great majority of his contemporaries. His having left a 
work which has lived, (of which, by the way, he seems 
never for a moment to have entertained t|;e shadow of a 
doubt,) is a sufficient proof of how very superior he was 
in learning to nine-tenths of even the educated persons 
of his time. Yet, bow superb the solemn foppery with 
which he quotes the story of Actocon!—^how curious, how 
extraordinary his mixing and confusing the Heathen fable 
with the superstitions of his ChristLaaJaith! Nay, he 
even conjoins Ihc metamorphosic of j^|P)n with a scrip¬ 
tural phrase, which give5 a completely different turn to the 
point of the classical story:—“ And, incontinent, Actseon 
was turned into an hart, who naturally loveth the water.” 
One would scarcely have thought that the language of 
the Psalmist would have been applied (and that by an 
ecclesiastic) to the profane poetry of Ovid! 

To the peculiar independence of the Biscayans 1 have 
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already alluded in^the third Note. There is stilly I be¬ 
lieve, even at this day, a small republic enshrined in the 
laps of land so common in the* Pyrenees; of the existence 
of which, even the French are, for the most part, almost 
ignorant.—See the Revue Encyclopedique for December, 
1824, p. 772, Art. 333.—And also Vol. XVII., p. 221.— 
The name of this valley is Andorre. 

[11] Two Clementynes and two Urhafiists, p. 106. 

It is a remarkable instance of both the power and the 
diplomatic skill of Gaston de Foix to have induced Cle- 
mcntync and Urbanist bishops to sit at the same time at 
his board. The reciprocal anathemas which these two 
worthies (Clement and Urban) dealt out against each 
other, each calling his antagonist anti-pope, almost Anti- 
Christ, each respectively consigning to eternal torment the 
adherents of tl(ie other; this state of things could scarcely 
have existed—would certainly have had no force at any 
other era. The nicety of the English adherents of Urban 
attacking the Earl of Flanders, who also acknowledged 
Urban, but who was the vassal of France, where Clement 
was recognised is a most curious practical commentary 
upon the benefits^L feudal tenures, and the earnestness 
of papal controvdra^l wars. Tlje relative merits of the 
case, and demerits of the parties, arc almost, even as to 
interest, obsolete. I shall, therefore, content myself with 
translating the following short summary of the facts from 
the Essai sur VEsprit des Moeurs. 

• ** Since the times of Clement V., Rome had been with- 

* See the account of the descent uf the Bishop of Noradch, 
Note [5,] 
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out popes. The Limousin, Gregory XL, 'who, at last, 
transferred the holy see to Rome, did not understand 
a word of Italian. In 13"/6, he yielded to the repre¬ 
sentations made to him by the Italians; and the holy see 
was re-transferred from Avignon to Rome, after an inter¬ 
val of 72 years. But this only plunged Europe into new 
dissensions. It caused the great schism of the West. 
At that time, the holy see possessed only the patrimony 
of St. Peter in Tuscany, the Campagna of Rome, the 
country of Viterbo and Ovietto, the duchy of Spoletto, 
Benevento, and a small part of the March of Ancona. 
All die countries afterwards united to his dominions, be¬ 
longed to lords,—vicars of the empire, or of the papal see. 
Since 1138, the cardinals had put themselves into the 
possession of excluding the people and the clergy from 
the election of the pontiffs; and since 1216, it was neces¬ 
sary to have two-thirds of the suffrages to^be canonically 
elected. There was at Rome, at the lime of which 1 
speak, only sixteen cardinals: eleven French, one 
Spaniard, and four Italians. The Roman people, not¬ 
withstanding its taste for liberty, notwithstanding its 
aversion from its masters, wished,for a pope who should 
reside at Rome, because they hated the ultramontanes 
much worse tf.an they did the popes; apd, above all, be¬ 
cause the residence of "the popes drew great riches to 
Rome. Accordingly, on the death of Gregory XL, when 
the holy college met to elect a successor, [1378], the 
Romans threatened to exterminate the cardinals if they 
gave them a foreign pontiff. The electors, frightened out 
of their lives, named as pope, Brigagao, bishop of Bari, 
a Neapolitan, who took the name of Urban. He was a 
man impetuous and fierce, and, for those very reasons, lit- 
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tie fitted for sach an office. Scarcely was he enthroned, 
when he declared, in full consistory, that he would bring 
to tlieir senses* the kings of Frtince and of England, who, 
he said, disturbed Christendom by their quarrels. These 
kings were Charles the Wise, and Edward llJ.t The 
cardinal de la Grange, not less impetuous than the pope > 
shaking his fist at him, told him * he had lied; ’ and these 
three words plunged Europe into a discord of forty years. 

The greatqr part of the cardinals, even the Italians, 
shocked at the fierce temper of a man so little fitted to 
govern, withdrew themselves into the kingdom of Naples. 
There, they declared the election of the pope, efiected 
through violence, to be null and void; and they unanimous¬ 
ly proceeded to the election of a new pontiif. The French 
cardinals then had the satisfaction (a sufficiently rare 
one) to deceive the Italian cardinals. I'hey promised the 
tiara to each Italian separately; and then they elected 
Robert, son of Amadeus, Count of Genei^a, who took the 
name of Clement VI f. Then Europe was divided. The 
Emperor, Charles IV., England, Flanders, and Hungary, 
acknowledged Urban; to whom Home and Italy also 
obeyed. France, Scotland, Savoy, and Lorraine were for 
Clement. All the religious orders were divided; all the 
doctors wrote; all the universities gave decrees. The 
two popes treated each other mifiually as usurpers and 
anti-christs. They excommunicated each other recipro- 

♦ The original is ** qu it ferait justice des roh\ &c.”—a 
phrase for which we have no exactly currcspondiiig English 
term. The Scottish dialect, however, has it in the sense in 
winch it uses the word to “ justify,”—Eo. 

t This is a mistake of Voltaire's: Urban wag not elected 
till 1378; and Edward III. died the previous year.—En. 
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tally. But what became really tragical, was, that a war 
arose, fought with the double fury of a civil and of a reli¬ 
gious war. In the year 1379, the nephew of Clement, 
with a body of Gascon and Brdon troops that he had 
raised, marched into Italy, surprised Rome, and, in their 
first fury, killed every body whom they met. But soon 
the Roman people, rallying against them, exterminated 
them within their walls;—they cut the throats of all the 
French priests whom they could find. A short time after¬ 
wards, an army of the pope Clement, raised in the king¬ 
dom of Naples, met, within a few leagues of Rome, the 
troops of Urban. 

** Each army bore the keys of St.Petcr upon its standards. 
The Clementines were defeated. But it was not only the 
interests of the two pontiffs that were in question ; Urban, 
the victor, intended a portion of the kingdom of Naples 
for his nephew. He therefore dispossessed of it Joan, 
Queen of Naples, the protectress of Clement, who had 
reigned for a long time in Naples with various success, 
and with a blood-stained glory. This queen was assassi¬ 
nated by her nephew Charles dc Durazzo, with whom 
Urban wished to divide the kingdom of Naples. This 
usurper, become the quiet possessor of the throne, took 
very good care not to share .his province with a pope 
who was not sufficiently^ powerful to compel him to it. 

“ Urban, more ardent than politic, had the imprudence 
to seek his vassal without being the stronger. The ancient 
ceremonial obliged the king to kiss the pope's feet, and 
to hold the bridle of his horse. Durazzo performed only 
one of these functions;—^he took the bridle of the pope's 
horse, but it was himself to lead his holiness to prison. 
Urban was kept a prisoner some time in Naples; negor 
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liating conlinUally with his vassal, and treated sometimes 
with respect, som??tirnes with contempt. The pope, at 
length, escaped from prison; and retired to the smalltown 
of Noc6ra. Tliere he soon assembled the remains of his 
court. His cardinals, and some bishops, wearied with his 
savage disposition, and still more with his misfortunes, 
took measures at Nocera to quit him, and to elect at 
Rome a pope more worthy of being so. Urban, being in¬ 
formed of their design, caused them all to be put to the 
torture, in his presence. Being shortly obliged to fly from 
the Neapolitan territory, he set off for Genoa, which city 
had sent him some galleys. He dragged in his suite 
these cardinals and bishops maimed as they were, and 
chained. One of the bishops, half dead with the torture 
he had undergone, not being able to rcacli the shore soon 
enough, according to the fancy of the pope, he caused his 
throat to be cut on the way. Arrived at Genoa, he rid him¬ 
self, by divers means of execution, of fiv^ of his cardinals, 
who were prisoners. The Caligulas and the Neros com¬ 
mitted actions somewhat similar; but they were punished. 
Urban died peaceably at Rome. His creature, and his per¬ 
secutor, Charles de Durazzo, was less fortunate; for, 
having gone into Hungary to possess himself of the 
crown, which did not belong to him, he waS assassinated. 
[1389.]’" Essai*sttr les Mccursmet VEsprit des Nations; 
chap. 71. 

This being the state of the church at this particular 
period of the good old times, we may form some notion of 
the skill and power united, which must have been neces- 
ssery to enable Gaston de Foix to unite at his board four 
prelates, “ two Clementynes and two Urbanists.” Shock¬ 
ing as the character and conduct of this latter miscreant 
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was, there can be no doubt that he was4,he real pope; 
for it was the consequencp of this ^eat schism which 
caused the power of general councils to he established. 
And, with regard to the questien of the election being 
caused by intimidation,—the only ground at that time con¬ 
sidered legal as cause to annul it, was, in point of fact, 
only an after-thought; for the conclave, however much 
they might have been influenced by fear of the people, an¬ 
nounced peaceably enough the election of Urban to the 
different powers of Europe,—and if he had been at all 
peaceable, it is probable that the validity of his election 
would never have been disputed. After his death, a suc¬ 
cessor was elected, and another, and another. Clement, 
in the mean time, reigned at Avignon, and on his death, 
in 1394, his cardinals elected a successor to him. Thus 
Christendom continued, with two, sometimes with three 
Popes; till the famous council of Constance finished the 

r 

dispute, by deposing them all—and then electing one pope 
in their room, Otbo Colonna, who took the name of Mar¬ 
tin V. The council of Constance lasted nearly five years; 
having met on the first of November, 1413, and being dis¬ 
solved on the 20th of May, 1418. 

•e 

[12] The same day the Count gf Foix gave to her aids and 
minstrels the sum of fr^e hundred francs ; and he gave to 
the Duke of Tourainds minstrels gowns of cloth of gold 
furred with ermines^, valued at two hundred francs. This 
dinner lasted four hour^, p. 107. 

1 have already alluded (see Notes 2, 5, ^c.) to the degree 
49Cbifiuence as to reputation, which the minstrels at this 
^|^4od exercised in Europe. This caused them to be, for 
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the most parfc^ loaded with rich *gifts by such barons and 
potentates as wislied to aspire to the character of brave 
knights, and accomplished pryiccs. The larger of Gaslon 
Phoebus was proverbial—and to this I cannot but attribute 
the extraordinary mildness with which his black and 
bloody deeds are recorded in contemporary history. He* 
raids were, to a certain degree, both the envoys and 
the chroniclers of the period. It was by them that the 
etiquette of the lists was regulated, and hence their know¬ 
ledge and experience in devices, &c., now known as 
armonal hearings^ and dignified into a distinct study, 
under the name of Heraldry, An incidental note, like 
this, does not afford space for any thing, like even an 
outline of the history and condition of the ministrcls- 
information the less heeded from the most; interesting 
and learned essay on the subject prefixed to a work so 
popularly known as Dr. Percy’s Roliques of Ancient 
English Poetr;^. That, in the later editions, is by far 
the fuller and most perfect, in consequence of the incor¬ 
poration of some information deriv^ from the discussions 
elicited by the earlier impressions. I beg also to refer 
the reader to Dr. Warton’s History of English Poetry ; 
'File Minstrelsy of the* Scottish liorder*, &c. &c., for 
much interesting and entertaining matter on the subject 
of this privileged brotherhood. ,ln nearly all the works 
which treat of the manners of the period, and of the sub¬ 
ject of the minstrels in particular, the passage in the text 
is alluded to, and often is quoted entire. Pferhaps, with 
respect to the Minstrels, the most condensed, and at the 

• 

* See * Notice of the Border-Feuds,' prefixed to the Story 
of the Battle of Otterboume. 
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same time complete, knowledge may be gained from the 
Essay on the Ancient Minstrels* to which 1 have already 
alluded. The general maiii^ers of the period are more ful* 
ly to be learned (exclusively of the original writers,) from 
Sismondi, Hallam, Villaret, St. Foix, and the chapters on 
those subjects in Dr. Henry’s History of Great Britain. 
The great extent, both of the period and the subjects in¬ 
cluded in this latter work, may on some particular points 
have rendered its portraitures open to the imputation which 
Mr. Hallam makes to it of being “jejune;” but, when 
we consider the vast mass of information which that his¬ 
torian has brought to bear upon all parts of the history of 
his country* we may be permitted to doubt whether the 
minute details which Mr. Hallam Would seem to desire* 
would not be incompatible with preserving the work 
within any moderate compass. ..It may be well to add 
that this epithet is used apropos of the History of the 
Progress of Civil Architecture. * 

The Duke of Touraine, whose minstrels arc represented 
in the text as sharing so sumptuously in the largess of 
Gaston Phtjehus, was the brother of Charles VI., and 
shortly afterwards became Duke of Orleans, which has 
remained a royal title ever since. He and his unhappy 
brother seem«both to have been exceedingly accomplished 
princes. And, indeed^, sanguinary and treacherous as 
was the Count of Foix himself, the minor praise of ac¬ 
complishments, and (for the period) intellectual cultiva¬ 
tion, cannot fairly be denied to him. The wager between 
the Duke of Touraine and his brother, which should 
reach Paris first from Montpellier, is well known. On the 
progress which Charles VI. made through his southern 
dominioas in the following year [1389], (of which the reader 
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will find some flight notice a few pages further in the text,) 
the gaieties and accomplishments incident to their youth 
and rank seem to have been vei^ conspicuously displayed. 
At Dijon, at Avignon, at. Montpellier, at Thoulouse, and 
at all the great cities he visited in his journey, the young 
king seems to have been equally just, politic, and po¬ 
pular,-—by his redressing the evils which the rapacity of 
his uncles had caused during his minority, and by the 
gay frankness of his manners, and the sumptuous and 
romantic elegancies of his court. Of course, I use these 
terms comparatively—with reference to the general coarse¬ 
ness of the manners, and backwardness of the arts, uni¬ 
versal at that period;—with the exception, perhaps, to a 
certain degree, of some of the more cultivated Italian 
states, and, still more, of the Saracenic possessions in 
Spain. There can be little doubt, that Cordova and 
Granada were the most enlightened and polished courts 
of the middle ages, in every sense of the words; whether 
we consider the acquirements of science, or the cultiva¬ 
tion of the more delicate arts. It is a* subject for regret, 
that the merits of the Moorish princes and people, in the 
Peninsula, have been so obscured to modern readers, by 
the religious animosities and prejudices of their Spanish 
successors. They are mentioned in Christian history only 
for reprobation, undlsr the very distinguishing terms of Ma- 
hound, inddels, and unbelieving dogs.’ One of the chief 
charges, as we have seen, against Peter the Cruel, was 
that he leagued himself with the Pagans against ** Holy 
Church *. ” 

See Story of the Black Prince in Spain,Vol. I. and Notes to 
the same, passim.—The History of the Dominion of the Arabs 
Vol. II, O 
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Perhaps, however, the most accomplished period of 
Transalpine history, during the middle ages, was that of 
which I am now treating. mean, of course, as relates 
to mere personal accomplishments, and the cultivation of 
some of the more elegant and least important (in a social 
view) of the arts. In other respects I have, 1 hope, ex¬ 
pressed my opinion sufficiently explicitly of its real claims 
to any superior praise. The wars between France and 
England during the reigns of Edward III. and Richard II.,, 
and of Philip de Valois, John, and Charles V. (however 
desolating they were to the provinces which were their 
seat, and however hurtful to the best interest of humanity 
and social improvement, by turning the almost undivided 
attention of men to war as to a livelihood,)—^were, partly 
from national rivalry, and partly from the personal cha¬ 
racter and dispositions of some of the chief persons en¬ 
gaged, certainly calculated to produce superficial refine¬ 
ment and an (unsound and unstable) polislf—always speak¬ 
ing comparatively—upon the surface of superior society. 
That this refinement was superficial, that this polish was 
unsound, became evident from their short duration in fact, 
as might be expected from their philosophical causes. It 
was the mere glitter of the Sun 6f Courts upon the Ice of 
general humanity. Beggared and made barren as the 
kingdoms were, by thq unprincipled quarrels and wars of 
their rulers,—the very duration and manner of those wars, 
which froze up the hearts’ blood of the people’s resources, 
gave a temporary polish of factitious, I might almost say 

in Spain, for whicli we arc indebted t o the industry and lenrpiug' 
Cfinde, being drawn from Arabic as well as (jiotliic 
anthoritfes, goes far, however, to supply this deficiency. 
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j^ctitious, splendour to the small section of the general cir¬ 
cle of the two nations, comprised within courts and camps. 
This is one of the chief of the*circumstances which have 
caused the false glare which the clouds of time have con¬ 
tributed to direct upon this particular point of history. Our 
insular situation, also, freeing us (as it has since also so 
often done) from the actual presence of war, contributes 
much to the estimation with which we usually regard 
the times, as they are somewhat vaguely termed, of 
our Edwards and Henries. The devastated plains of 
Normandy, the commons of Paris, driven to outrage and 
very madness, through intolerable want, produced by in¬ 
tolerable oppression, present a far different picture, and 
authorize a very different moral. 

But I have treated this part of the subject sufficiently at 
large already. It is a view of it, however, which never can 
be too often presented to the friends of humanity; and 
which can neverl)e more seasonably set before them than 
when the descriptions of banquetings, and festivities, 
adorned even by the more elegant arts, by the fascinations 
of poetry and music, and, outwardly^ of hospitable and 
courteous manners, would tend to throw into shade the 
blood, and violence, and treachery beneath—the sufferings 
of the starving poor, and the violation of sdl Christian 
charities. A few bits of money given at the gate, * for 
the love of God,’ as the Chronicler calls it, would scarcely 
expiate in His sight those crimes which were the real 
origin of the alms given ‘ from fear of the devil.* 

I have already, in the last note, laid before the reader 
the «tate of the heads of the church at this time. Who 
would recognise in these violent and evil men, the fol¬ 
lowers of Him who preached “ Peace on Earth and good- 

02 
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will towards Men ?” It was by such acts ajf these, by the 
very reversing and (fearfully) parodying in practice the 
dictates of the religion whi'^.h they preached, that that Re¬ 
ligion of love, and peace, and fellowship, was made the 
engine, or the pretence, of hatreds, and bitternesses, and 
cruelties, which make the very flesh creep, and the blood 
curdle, but to think of. Truly the blood-bespotted Gaston 
Phoebus was a fitting person to hold high wassailing at 
Christmas, with * Clementines, and Urbanists,’ at his 
board 1 But these were the good old times! 

[131 Thus have I shewed you the life of (he spirit Or- 

thon; p. 122. 

This story is told by Froissart, with a grave wonder, and 
serious curiosity, every whit as entertaining in their way as 
the story itself. It appears, in good truth, to have been 
to him matter of most puzzling cogitation and wonder¬ 
ment during the remainder of his life. I regret that my 
cogitations on the subject have not enabled me to add any 
further information, for the oblectation of such of my 
readers as may be curious in the matter of ghosts and 
spirits. If the Voice had beer faithful to the clerk of 
Catalonia, to enforce the payment of his dismes, or tithes, 
it need not have caused much marvel-;-for such warnings 
have very opportunely been at hand, for such purposes, 
in most periods of Church history. The only wonder is, 
that Orthon should abandon the clerk for the sake of the 
Lord of Corasse. If it had been some two hundred years, 
or so, later—there was a certain Lord of Corasse * who 

* This was the castle where the childhood of Henry IV^. 


was 
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might have caused greater infidelities than that of Orthon 
as a tithe-proctor. 

Considering that the locale tras a mountain castle, \rhere 
meteoric phenomena so«often give rise to strange appear^ 
ances, which Superstition has connected with what (some¬ 
what Irishly) has been called the invisible world,—it is 
strange that Orthon should only have been heard, and 
never been seen, except in the shape of the two straws, 
and in that of the unfortunate sow, which the knight set 
his dogs to worry. Even in this case, we find the usual 
cruelty of the period peeping forth; one might be tempted 
to add, and its treachery also: for, after what had passed, 
it is difficult to suppose that the knight did not believe the 
sow to be the promised appearance of his familiar. Cer¬ 
tainly the carcass of a very lean sow is a somewhat less 
romantic habitation than that of the delicate Ariel in 
“ the cowslip’s^bell." 


[14] The Count of Foix made a dinner to the Duke of 
Touraine and the other great lords of France; p. 132. 

[15] Such readers as may wish for short notice of the 
precious deeds of old Gaston de Foix, mill find a brief 
summary of tliem in Note 15.-i’P» 146. 

Among the works which treat either wholly, or inciden¬ 
tally, of the countries comprised within the Pyrenman 
isthmus, which I have looked into for materials for the 
notes to the present story,—^my attention has been drawn 
to one very lately published, which, for completeness in all 
respects, will probably go far to supersede tlie separate 
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works upon tlic separate countries, in so far as they treat 
of them individually *. I have met wil\i it since the earlier 
portion of these notes has-been written; and I now avail 
myself of its ample, and yet condensed, information, to 
perform my promise to my readers of giving some little 
detailed notice of Gaston Phoebus’s previous life, as also 
of the other matters to which the references in the text 
are made. When 1 say that the voluminous bill-of-fare 
below is amply borne out by the substantial information 
provided, I need not add any further testimony to its 
merits and interest. Among the lithographic views arc 
the castles of Lourde, Corasse, Pau, &c. &c. I cannot 
say, however, that the map, though I doubt not that it is 
equally correct as it is minute, deserves equal praise; 
for, from the preposterous idea of making the south the top 
of the map, and the north the bottom, it becomes quite 
puzzling, and almost unintelligible, to persons accustomed 
to the ordinary positions of geography. 

As Gaston Pha^bus died when on a hunting expedition, 


* The detailed title-page of the wjrk I allude to, is as fol- 
1«)W8; —it supersedes the necessity of any further explanation of 
its nature frorii, me. “ Itiin'rairc Dcseriptif et Pittoresque dcs 
Halites-l*yr/‘n/'es Fi’ancaiscs ; .ladis 'I'crritoires du UAarn, du 
Bigorro, des (,)uatrc-V^aIltes, du (\mnningcs, ct de la flaute- 
Garuniic ; (.’ontenaiit, outre la description des lieux, Thistoire 
dc ers divcrscs contrecs, ot dc leur antiquites ; un Precis sar la 
pupiilation, ragrieiilture, I'industrio, Ic eoumierce; un aper^ii 
siir los tnonirs. les roiiluinrs, les sciences, Ics beaux-arls, la lit- 
teraturc et le langage. Onie d'unc carte geographique, et dc 
quinre vues lilliograplii^s. Detlic a Monselgncur le Dauphin, 
par P. La Boulinicie; (’h. de fordro Royal dc la Legion d’hun- 
neur ; Soub-pretet d'Eiainpes.. 3 iuiites, 6ru. Paris, 18S?5. 
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and was pailicularly attached to and skilled in the sport, 
having even composed a treatise on the art, 1 shall begin 
by translating the following very lively description of 
the bear-hunts in the Pyrenees *; this may also serve as 
a corollary to the Biscayan hunt mentioned in the text, 

p. 101;— 

“ The precipitous mountains which crown the narrow 
enceinte of Gabas, are the customary retreats of the bears 
which ravage this canton. They often leave their dens to 
fall with ferocity upon the flocks, among which they make 
great carnage. The shepherds arc, thence, obliged to 
leave, before the time, the pasturages wiierc their flocks 
are no longer in safety. To prevent their attacks, or even 
to meet these savage and dangerous animals, man, ever 
jealous of his superiority, goes boldly to attack them. 
AVe shall now proceed to shew the manner in which tlie 
jnountaineers £ght the bears in all the great valleys, w'hcre 
they abound more or less. • 

“The chase is an exercise, or, if you will, an artt, 


* In a late popular work, the bcar-Iiunts iu this district are 
made the subject of one|^>f the stories. I'hc interest, hmrerer, 
is so much thrown u])on (not very pleasing) moral cirruinstances, 
as to render the bear-hunting subordinate in iyiportaiicc, if not 
ill quantity. Tl*c rciidcr’will sec that I allude to the tales 
published under the name of “ Highways and Byways.” 

•|* “ After Love, the Chase is, perhaps, of all the jileasures of 
this lower world, that of which there has been said the most 
good, and the most e\ il. I*lato calls it a di\ hu* exercise ; St. 
Augustin, a savage amusement. Lyeurgiis reeoiiunends it to 
the Greeks—Moses forbids it to the Jews. Pliny assures us 
that it gave rise to the monarchical state. Sallust wishes that it 
should be abandoned to slaves—Buffon witdirs it to be reserved 
for heroes. Vllermile. dc Id Chausicc d'Antin," — All thii. 
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Avhich, in the savage state, was the first and most consider¬ 
able of the resources of the human race. But its actual 
products are but slight, in ^comparison with those which 
we owe, 1 will not say to agriculture, but even to rural 
economy. Thus, the chase is no longer any thing but 
an amusement; nevertheless, it contributes to the plea¬ 
sures of life, and to the luxuries of the table; and, for both 
these reasons, as well as with regard to manners and cus¬ 
toms, it merits some particular notice. A description, 
although a statistic one, cannot offer a complete treatise 
on hunting and fishing, any more than on the other arts, 
of which it pretends only to point out the products; it is, 
therefore, necessary that it should confine itself to making 
known the modes peculiar to the country, dwelling upon 
any remarkable particulars which may promise to gratify 
the curiosity of the reader. 

“ The Upper Pyrenees have produced,^ and still pro¬ 
duce, almost evefy species of animals of the deer kind, 
v/hich inhabit the other mountainous regions of Europe, 
south of Sweden. The red, and fallow deer, the ante¬ 
lope, the mountain-goat, even the rain-deer, as it would 
seem, existed among them in abundance in the time of 
Gaston Pheebus. Buffon says, indeed, that Caesar has a 
passage in hie commentaries which cannot be applied to 
any other animal than the rein-deer; and which would 

depends a good deal, 1 think, on the species of hunting. Our 
English hunting, however exhilarating in the field, cannot 
W’cll be defended, as to humanity, when we coolly think it over 
in our closet. Mr. Martin, of Galway, has, it seems, more 
ancient, and more holy, persons to bear liim out than, probably, 
eveu he himself was aware of. 
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go to prove that it 4;hen existed in the forests of Germany. 
And, fifteen centuries after Julius Caesar, Gaston Fhcebus 
seems to speak of the rein-deer, under the name of 
rangier, as of an animal*which existed in his time in our 
forests of France; he even gives a tolerably good descrip¬ 
tion of it, and details the manner of hunting and catching 
it. As his description cannot be applied to the elks; 
and as he also describes the manner of hunting the red 
and fallow-deer, the antelope, the mountain-goat, and the 
chamois, one cannot suppose that in the article on the 
rangier, he has meant to speak of any of those animals, 
or that he is mistaken iu the application of the name. It 
would seem, then, by these positive testimonies, that the 
rein-deer formerly existed in France, at least in the 
Pyrenees, of which Gaston Phoebus was a near neigh¬ 
bour,—as lord, and inhabitant, of the County of Foix;— 
and that since that time, they have been destroyed like the 
red-deer, which formerly were common in that country ; 
and which, nevertheless, now exists no longer in Bigorre, 
in Couserans, nor in any of the adjacent provinces. This, 
especially in the case of the rein-deer, which have entirely 
disappeared, may be attributed to the gradual clearing of 
the forests. What would seem to confirm this opinion, is, 
that the mountains on the Spanish side,* being more 
wooded and less kept up by the inhabitants, than those on 
the northern exposure, still offer secure retreats to the red 
deer, the wild boar, the wolf, and even to some tropical 
animals, such as the lynx. That which was shown in the 
inpnagerie at Versailles, had been taken, according to 
some accounts, in the valley of Gavanie; according to 
others, in that of Cautercts, in the vicinity of the Pic of 
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Calm; it had probably passed from jSpain into France, 
none having been seen there since. 

** But on the French side of the mountains, even the wild 
boar is exceedingly rare, and becomes more so every day. 
Thus, if we except the wolf and the fox, the bear and the 
izard*, which arc sufficiently plentiful, some at the footoi' 
the mountains, others in the upland valleys, the other 
beasts of the chase arc scarcely worth mentioning. Hares 
only arc tolerably abundant in the vineyard country, 
where they arc of an excellent flavour; and rabbits also 
may be found. 

“ The bear is naturally frugivorous, and accustomed to 
feed upon the bark and the roots of trees; but, according 
to M. dc Buffbn, will eat any thing when pressed by 
hunger, as he proves only too often in the Pyrenees. 
Less fierce, as it would seem, than that of the Alps, the 
Pyrcnjcan bear gives, nevertheless, fref^uent causes of 
alarm to the shepherd—baffles his watchfulness, and de¬ 
vastates his flocks, notwithstanding the care of the dogs 
who arc afraid of him, and hold him in much greater dread 
than they do the wolf. But he flics from fire-arms, and 
does not attack men unless ho be in danger of starving, 
or unless the latter attacks him first. 

“ These hardy mountaineers; to rid themselves of such 
an enemy, seek him even in his den, and hunt him with 
guns loaded with ball. Sometimes even encased in a 
three-fold cuirass of sheep-skin, armed with long dag¬ 
gers, they fight him, as we may say, body to body, and 
endea\our to stab him at the moment when rising on his 

The name givcu i’l the Pyrcncfb in the Chaiunii:. 
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hind fecit liC4S about to spring against his assailant. If 
the hunter miss hfs blow, he has no other resource but to 
seize the animal round the ^ody, and clinging with his 
head close to tlie beards neck, for fear of being bitten by 
him, to endeavour to throw him to the ground. If the 
hunter can succeed in pushing him to the border of a pre¬ 
cipice, the bear lets go his hold, for fear of falling down it 
along with the man. Thus, not seldom it happens, that a 
combat for a considerable time, almost equally balanced, 
takes place between the two champions, which is not 
without danger for the nian, as some remarkable instances 
arc cited to prove. But in these narrations there is ge¬ 
nerally some admixture of the marvellous, as in the re¬ 
citals of some traits of prowess of this particular kind.” 
Jtincrairc des Hautes Pp'cnces Fravcaiscs. Vol, I-pp. 184 
188. 

I hope my ^porting readers (if 1 should have the for¬ 
tune to have any) will consider the abov^ extract as some 
compensation for the scantiness of the 6tli Note, in 
which 1 pleaded my ignorance of canine ancient history, 
as an excuse for being somewhat brief in my discussion 
touching the race “ Allans.” I have not had the chance 
to meet the learned treatise on Venery of Gaston Phoebus 
himself; and, I^fcar, I Jiave been somewhat remiss in 
seeking it. I think, however, that a personal struggle 
with a bear, is an exploit equal to switching a rasper,” 
in Leicestershire, on the back of a liiiriter, “ equal to any 
weight.” Gaston Phoebus was, as wc have seen, ‘‘ a 
mighty hunter,” and cared little whether “ his prey was 
man” or beast. We might say all w'as game that came 
within his clutch. 
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I shall now proceed to give a short pr6tis, taken from 
the same interesting work* of the life and reign of Gaston 
Phoebus, with which I shall conclude my notes to the pre> 
sent story. I must prem'se that M. La Boulinicre seems 
to be partially bitten with the extraordinary, though 
pretty general, mania of regarding Gaston as an eminent 
and great man. It may be not unamusing to the reader 
to contrast the latter part of the account with the text, 
p. 97. It is the same circumstance, and taken from 
the same authority ; neither is it very materially altered as 
to fact;—but how completely qualified and softened as to 
manner!*—I shall, however, begin at a period somewhat 
anterior, to give the reader some more particular informa¬ 
tion concerning that independent sovereignty of Bearn’ 
which was so peculiar a feature in its history; and of 
which such frequent mention has been made in the course 
of this story:— 

“ We have already seen that this ancient land of liberty 
and independence had its particular constitution, and that 
it formed a sort of representative monarchy before it merged 
in the kingdom of Trance, of which it was to partake the 
noble destinies in giving to it a sovereign. 

We have seen, in the Introduction, in the slight his¬ 
torical sketch of the Duchy of .Gascony, that it was pos¬ 
sessed up to the ninth century by the descendants of 
Evdes, great nephew of Dagobert; that this duchy at last 
passed from the hands of the race of Clovis ; and that the 
county of Bigorre and the viscounty of Bearn, were left to 
tlie last branches of that race, EonahLoup and Ceniulfe; 
which, as regards the latter, is proved by the charter of 
the monastery of Alaon, granted by Charles the Bald* 
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in 845. The-^randson of Charlemagne was not afraid of 
acknowledging that the princes of Gascony, treated as 
rebels by all the historians of France, were the descend¬ 
ants of the Frankisii kings, and legitimate sovereigns of 
their principalities.’ Ib.pp. 275-7. 

Then follows a genealogy of the Merovingian princes of 
Bearn, continued through all the subsequent houses of 
succession and intermarriage. I shall, however, omit the 
genealogy itself, and pass on to the historical commeiitary 
upon the different i aces :— 

“ ITie authority of the princes of B^arn was never ab¬ 
solute ; the clergy and the nobles to whom the third estate 
was ultimately joined, participated always in the powers 
of the government, under the title of the States of Bearn. 
These states sometimes even abused their preponderance 
at periods of indirect succession, and during minorities,— 
an inconvenience frequently resulting from a too powerful 
aristocracy. * 

** The princes of Bearn began by securing the indepen¬ 
dence of their territory as regarded other sovereignties. 
The first condition of every state is to have a separate ex¬ 
istence. After the extinction of the line of the dukes and 
counts of Gascony, in* the person of Brisce, sister of 
Sancho, Centulle III. declared the independence of B^arn, 
with the consent ef the Colint of Armagnac, his competitor 
for the county of Gascony, to wTioni he yielded that title 
by mutual agreement. Centulle IV. obtained from William, 
Duke of Aquitaine, son and successor to Guy Geofirey, 
for the reward of his services, the cession without reserve, 
to him and to his successors, of all the rights which had 
belonged in the fiefs of B^arn and the annexed lands, to 
the Counts of the Gascons. This important title confirmed 
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by right, the fact of independence; for it^as necessary 
that the Dukes of Aquitaine, heirs of tiie suzerainete of 
the Dukes of Gascony, and r.hicfs of the house of Bearn, 
should acknowledge this independence to make it com¬ 
pletely legitimate. From this moment, the princes of 
Bearn may be counted among the sovereigns of Europe; 
and it is here that properly begins the history of this 
modern sovereignty. 

“ This Centulle, by a charter written in the vulgar 
tongue, an evident mixture of corrupted Latin and 
Spanish, gave to the inhabitants des fors plus avantageux 
gue ks fors de Bearn. These laws are cited in the char¬ 
ter of Oleron, published in 1080, and, therefore, preceded 
the assizes of Jerusalem, which were published by God¬ 
frey de Bouillon, only in 1099. 

“ The Viscounts of Bearn, from the moment of their in¬ 
dependence, enjoyed all the rights of sovereigns under 
the feudal system consolidated in France, under the 
first Capetian kings. They were legislators and supreme 
judges in their dominions; they transmitted their sove¬ 
reignty without division to their eldest born; and their 
daughters succeeded in default of males. Masters of 
their territory, they possessed excfusively its revenues 
which consiste/l in personal domains ; in profits upon the 
fiefs, in the nature of fines and sales ; and in the right of 
lodgment or hostelry, with a ceWarer and a sguire ;—in 
mulcts, confiscations, and judiciary forfeitures of inheri¬ 
tance. 

“ The Dukes of Gascony had minted money on their 
own account, in their palace of Morlans; this continued 
under the Viscounts of Bearn, substituted in their place; 
ahdy in consequence of the independence of the country, 
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the mint of Bearn continued even*after the suppression of 
those of all thS lordships of France. 

“ Gaston IV., while his brother Bernard was collecting 
and digesting the customs of *Bigorre, confirmed the/ors 
of Bearn; and, having returned from the Holy Land, 
after the battle of Ascalon, in 1099, he patronised the 
system of redemptions and affranchisements then in 
vogue, for the pecuniary needs which the Crusades 
occasioned. 

“ Among other acts, in the year 1101, he declared free 
the town of Morlans, for the good of his soul, and for the 
honour of God, and of St. Peter of Cluny, and of Stc. Foi 
of Morlans. He added to it a charter of corporation 
with exemptions and privileges. Thus became formed in 
Bearn, as elsewhere, the third estate, by the bodies of cor¬ 
poration ; whilst, up to that time, there had been known 
only the clergy and the nobles.”— Id. lb. pp. 288-91. 

The successcffs of Gaston IV. seem, according to their 
partial historian, to have followed in great measure in liis 
footsteps. I have already given [Note 4-] the account of 
the manner in which the House of Foix succeeded to the 
sovereignty of Bearn. M. La Bouliniere thus continues 
his historic summary• 

“ Gaston VII., last of the house of Moncadc, died 
without male hei/s, anna 1290, and was •succeeded by 
Bernard HI., Count of Koix, htJsband of Margaret, his 
youngest daughter. The first princes of the first line 
of Foix had violent feuds with the Armagnacs, who 
had pretensions to the inheritance of B^arn, in right 
of Mathilda, Countess of Armagnac, sister of Mar- 
jraret. Countess of Foix, both daughters and heiresses 
of Gaston VII. These bloody quarrels did not cease 
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before the reign of Philip de Valois. By a decree 
in arbitrement of that prince, the countribs of Riviere 
Basse, and Carcassis, were assigned to the Count of Ar» 
magnac, and Gavardan and the rest remained to Gas¬ 
ton IX,, who was grandson of Roger Bernard. His pre¬ 
decessors, however, in the mean time, all took part in 
the wars of France against the English. Philip the Fair, 
to secure to himself a strong support against the common 
enemy, married Gaston, only son pf Roger Bernard III., 
and of Margaret, his wife, to Joan of Artois, daughter of 
Robert Count d*Artois, and of the mother of St. Louis; 
and this alliance with the House of France added a new 
degree of power to the sovereigns of B4am. Roger 
Bernard lived almost all his life at Orthes. He was over¬ 
taken by death in 1302, while on a visit to his States of 
Foix. 

“ The long war, occasioned by the rivalry of France 
emd England, and the vast extent of the dominions of the 
Count of Foix, rendered necessary frequent absences from 
Bearn. On the part of Gaston IX., who, by a regulation 
of 1338, provided for the internal administration of his 
dominions, by instituting, or, at least, by designating 
more clearly the powers and duties of the already ex¬ 
isting office of Seneschal; who was charged to fill his 
place ift the courts of justice, to sit with the jurors, and 
to make progresses through the country with them, for 
the purposes of judging,—it was necessary that he should 
be approved by the barons, that he should swear to be 
just and loyal, and to keep the fori wad the customs 
without ever violating them. The viscoimt swore at the 
satne time to ratify and respect every thing which his 
^neschal might do, during the period of his office. 
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** Gaston pi|;pved himself the faithful ally of Philip de 
Valois, and did nbt abandon him in his reverses. He 
defended Tournay against the£nglish, in the first war of 
Flanders; in the second. war» he served France ten years 
with his sword, his counsel, and his treasure. He ad¬ 
vanced in 1344 a sum of 37,000 livres, for which Philip 
ceded to him the viscounty of Lautrcc. The Sire d*Al- 
bret took the side of the English. Gaston besieged and 
sacked Tartas, with the assistance of some of the most 
distinguished gentlemen of his dominions. At length, a 
truce of three years w'as concluded between France and 
England. Gaston took advantage of this calm, to go to 
seek a new war in Spain. The States of Bearn in vain 
opposed themselves to his departure; he left them, for 
regent, Eleonora his wife, and confided to her the guar¬ 
dianship of Gaston Phuebus, his only son. 

** The siege of Algesiras was formed by the kings of 
Castile, of Arragon, and of Navarre. 3’^ie indefatigable 
Gaston went to fight along with them. He was killed 
there, in action, on the 7th of June, 1344 ; and his body 
was carried to the convent of Bolbonne. 

“ This prince had been married, when he was hfteen, to 
Eleonora of Comminges, who was of a much more ad¬ 
vanced age. She expressed her affection for him, in an 
answer which she*made to some ope, who was speaking to 
her on the subject of this disparity of years: ‘ If die 
Count of Foix was not yet born, and that I was certain 
that I should have him for my husband/ 1 would wait for 
his birth.’—‘ Si you sabi de certan que lou Comte de Foux 
dctjesse cstar mon marit, you lo speraria naxcr/ Tlieir 
union had been happy, and she had herself nursed its 
first-borri son. 

Voj.. II. p 
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“ The States of Btarn c^ave to this son' a council ol 
regency ; and the young Gaston, surrfamed Phoebus, on 
account of his extraordinary beauty, was reared with a 
care, to which the successes of this prince were propor¬ 
tionate : his reign was the most brilliant epoch in the 
sovereignty of Bearn. In a short time he acquired a 
great reputation in the exercises of chivalry; he became 
equally skilled in the art of Venery ; and, moreover, ‘ he 
was/ as Froissart tells us, * a great clerk, as regarded 
letters, loving the gifts of minstrels, and understanding 
them himself, and making verses himself.* Some Bear- 
nais songs are cited as his; and his poem in French 
verse is still extant on the art of hunting-, of which he 
was passionately fond. He has left, moreover, some 
memoirs, printed in under the title of Mirror of 

Phxhns. 

“ At the age of tifteen, Gaston passed into Spain, 
where he first bore arms, and won hi.s spurs in fighting 
against the Moors, lie relumed into his dominions with 
the reputation of a yreux knight and a discreet captain. 
At his return, he married Agnes of Navarre, sister of 
Charles the Bad 'I'his king liaving been arrested, by 
order of King John, Gaston went to Paris to .sue for the 
liberty of his, brother-in-law. He was himself arrested, 
under the pretext of forcing liim to do homage for B^arii. 
But although kept prisoner in ihe Chiitelet, he answered 
with firmness, that he owed homage for Bearn to no 
one except God. The war declared by Kngland in 1356, 
induced King John to restore the Count of Foix to liberty. 

* See the Notices in the preceding volume, on the English 
Power in Acquitainc, &c,—JEi>. 
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He charged him to defend his dominions against the Eng¬ 
lish, wivich he did ^itli success. Gascony being ceded 
to England, by the treaty of 1^‘ctigny, in the year 1360, 
the Prince of Wales wanted Gaston to hold his dominions 
of him ; but the Count of Foix said that ‘ he would not; 
for that the country of Bearn was so free a land that 
Ije owed honiasre for it to no lord in the world \ and 

in 

the prince said he would make him yield to his mercy. 
Tlic latter was excited against him, by the Count of Ar- 
magnac and tlie Sire d’Albret; bul the brave Chandos, 
the rival * and the (•om})anion of tliis famous Black 
Prince, changed his sentiments, and inspired him with as 
much esteem for the Count of Foix as he had previously 
expressed anger. It was at this epoch that the States of 
Bearn granted, for the first time, subsidies to their sove¬ 
reign, who, in exchange, preserved the country from all 
invasion and all pillage. The imposts, established under 
the reign of (ilast*on lMiu;bus, continued to be levied, and 
became perpetual, under the name of a donation made to 
the lord. A dis[)ensaUou was accorded to all tlic eccle¬ 
siastics ; the priests hospitallers were not to pay any tax 
for the churches, hospitals, and religious houses, nor 
contribute on these accounts to the donation to the lord. 
This dispensation, granted to the e,cclcsiastics, has ap¬ 
peared to M. Fagn;t de BTaurc, to be by way of remu¬ 
neration for the jurisdiction which had been taken from 
them. 

“ Gaston honourably received, and distributed rich 
gifts to divers knights who, 1366, went to make war in 

• 

* In the original I'emule ;—of a corresponding word to which 
aur language is in great want.—En. 
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Spain under the Prince of Wales, and under Du Gucs- 
clin, in the famous quarrel of Henry 61’ Transtamare and 
of Peter the Cruel*, Kin^ of Castile. He received, and 
treated magnificently, the year -following, the Duke of 
Bourbon, on his return frciin this war. 

** A great domestic misfortune imbittered the last years 
of Gaston Pheebus, and put an end to the first branch of 
the house of Foix. It was one of the most horrible trails 
of the villainy of Charles the Bad, his brother-in-law, 
King of Navarre- Gaston, wishing to put an end to the 
inveterate hatred which divided his race and that of 
Armagnac, projected an alliance between the two families. 
The Count of Armagnac had a daughter, whose etijouc- 
joined to her extreme beauty, had caused her to be 
named la gate Annugnohe. The Count of Foix had but 
one son; and this son in every respect resembled his father. 
His name, also, was Gaston ; and be was the very heart 
of his father and of his country. It was agreed that the 
young Gaston should marry the gay Armagnoise. I'he 
betrothment look place, and peace was sworn between the 
two counts. Before his marriage was celebrated, the 
young prince was desirous of seeing his mother, who was 
separated from Gaston, whom she had rendered unhappy; 
and whose heart was in no degree her’s ; and had also been 
hardened by the military spirit {endurci par rhumeur 
gaerrihe). This princess had lived for a long time with 
at the court of her brother, who was steeped in crime. 
The first essay of this monster had been to assassinate 

♦ See preceding Story, and Notes to the same; as also 
Frontispiece to Vol. I. * 
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the constable* of France, and to poison the dauphin *. 
He had made a mockery of the engagements which he 
had contracted with his brother-in-law. Having become 
surety for ti>e Sire d'AlbVet, prisoner of Gaston, he had 
never paid his ransom ; and the dowry of his sister was 
still in his hands t. Tims every thing at the court of 
Navarre was odious to the Count of Foix. Nevertheless 
he did not oppose the journey of his son. Charles gave 
his nephew the mosi affectionate reception.' He kept him 
ten days, and sent him away loaded with presents. Among 
these presents was a satchel, filled with a species of 
powder; ‘ This powder,’ the king said to him, ‘thrown 
bkilfully upon the dishes which are served to your father, 
will restore his love for your mother.' The young prince 
believed him, and tried the fatal experiment; he was 
discovered. The powder was a poison! Alas! the un- 
happy young mjyi was only credulous, and he appeared 
criminal. His father had him confined hi the tower of 
the castle. He assembled the states, and demanded 
vengeance. That vengeance was to be the death of his 
sou. The states answered to the irritated father; ‘ We 
will not that your heir b^put to death.’ He is entreated, 
he is pressed to spare his son; at length, he promises to 
grant him his life. ^ But the young prince refused to take 
any species of nourishment; alofie in his prison, he re¬ 
mained stretched at length, as if he would see the light 

For the degree of badness of Charles the Bad, as compared 
with the other princes of his time, see Vol. 1., ubi suprd. 

m 

t Even the account which Froissart received in the very court 
of Gaston, was less partial than this.—See Cap. I1I.« and 
Note 9,—Eu. 
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no more. He wished to die. His father goes to entreat 
him to live (/e prier dc vivre). The count had a knife in 
his hand, and, whether 1 k‘ touched his son bv accident, or 

i ^ 

whether the young man himself threw himself upon the 
blow, he was wounded. His death speedily followed this 
fatal interview. His body was borne to the church of 
the Minor Frercs. ‘ And the father clothed himself with 
black, and mourned witli all his court, and wept him a 
long time; and the whole country did not lament him 
less. Ten years afterwards, a knigl)t refused to tell 
Froissart concerning this death, ‘ the matter was so 
piteous.’”— Jd. Th. pp. o03-l 1. 

I must here beg the reader, if it be only for curiosity, 
to recur to the text, that he may see the original which 
M. La liouliniere has drawn down into this “ French 
wire.” (P. 88, et seq.) FiVen that, wc must bear in mind, 
was told to Froissart by a stinire of tho Count of Foix’s, 
and under the’ very roof of his castle. We may therefore 
conclude, that it was sugared and softened with all those 
exculpatory circumstances and reflections, which, leaving 
facts the same, so disguise them in a fine clothing of spu¬ 
rious and extraneous motives, causes, and details, as to 
leave those facts themselves no longer recognisable.-— 

^ o o 

Rut even these glosses arc nothing to. what M. La Bouli- 
niere here adds, in which he makes the old ruffian, Gaston 
Pheebus, “ more sinned against than sinning” throughout. 
He goes to beg his son to live, and by way of suiting the 
action to the word, nins his nail-knife an inch into his 
jt^gular vein!—That is one way of begging people to live, 
certainly. Charles the Bad, was bad enough in all con¬ 
science ; but he was certainly no worse than his brother- 
in-law, or in some one or two instances, thJih John the 
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Good. Undfsubtcdly, all John the Good's children, 
with the exception of Charles the Wise, were as great 
scilerats as Charles of Navarre could be by any pos¬ 
sibility of crime. The Dukes of Anjou, of Berry, and 
Burgundy were about as bad as violence, treachery, 
murder, robbery, and theft, could make them ; and cer¬ 
tainly Charles the Bad was no worse. For treachery, 
the kidnapping the Constable de Clisson, by the Count 
of Brittany, under pretence of asking his opinion on a 
point of taste in architecture, is, perhaps, unparal- 
Jeled,—for cold-blooded and revolting treachery and 
cruelty combined, it is impossible that any thing can sur¬ 
pass Gaston Phoebus’s assassination of Sir Peter Ernaut, 
which I have commented upon already. But Charles the 
Bad is the $tock scape-goat for all the villanies of all his 
contemporaries (except Peter the Cruel,)—and M. La 
Boulini^rc has /alien into the general practice. He also 
adopts that which obtains concerning Gaston de Foix 
for he displays himself in other parts of his works to be 
far too sound, enlightened, and humane, generally to de¬ 
sire to colour, or to slur over, the atrocity of such deeds as 
are here recorded. In thp notice of the castle of Lourde,(of 
which he gives a lithographic view,) he speaks in strong 
reprobation of the murdcj of its Chutelain, and calls it 
“ an indelible blo't on the memoty of an otherwise great 
man.”—I admit the exception, but deny the rule. It is 
indeed a blot, a foul, dark, and indelible one,—but I 
cannot admit that it was either single, or on the memory 
of a great man. His heart was, indeed, to use the ex¬ 
pression of this author, “ hardened by the warlike spirit I* ’ 
I am well convinced that there is no spring whose water 
•possesses such petrifying properties. M. La Bonliniere 
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concludes his historical notice of Gaston I'hcebus in the 
following paragraph. The reader, however, will perceive 
that he has not distinguished between the County of Foix 
and the Viscounty of Bearn» It was for the former that 
Gaston Phoebus did homage to Charles VI. at Thoulouse; 
—the latter, as we have seen, was specially reserved. 
It was a free land; and, even after having merged into 
the general kingdom of France, by giving to it a king 
in the person of Henri IV.,—it so continued, (as in the 
parallel case under James I., in our own country,) until 
the undistinguishing tyranny of Richelieu swallowed up 
all rights, privileges, and distinctions, in the vortex of his 
iron rule 

“ There was left to Gaston only two illegitimate chil¬ 
dren, Yvain* and Gratian; to whom he was strongly de¬ 
sirous of transmitting his dominions, but to which they 
were not competent to succeed. It was ^ in vain that he 
had with Charjes VI. a magnificent interview at Thoii- 
louse; and that, in order to obtain what he desired, he did 
to the King f'f France that homage-liege, which he had 
refused in his youth, even in irons. Paternal weakness 
could only obtain this vague promise: ^ If it should ar¬ 
rive in our time that the land of Foix should become 
vacant by the death of our cousin, we will determine in 

I 

* Ivan, Evan, Y van, Juan, and Jolin, are all synonymous. 
In Bf'arn, the language of which participates of both Spanish 
and French characteristics, this confusion very naturally arose, 
the J being pronounced, in the f«>rincr language, both like the 
English H and the English Y; but never according to our and 
the French pronunciation of that letter. The name is indisen- 
minately spelled in the original; but, for uniformity’s sake, 1 have 
throughout spelled it “ Juan,” which is, to this day, pronounced 
in Spain as we should pronounce “ Ouann,” or “ Wiinn.”—En- 



such a manneV as m\\ content Juan, and all the men of 
Foix/ Gaston died of apoplexy, at Orion, on the twelfth 
day of August, 1390, on his* return from a bear>hunt, 
and as he was about to sit down to table. The king of 
France, by the influence of the Duke of Berri, who re¬ 
ceived thirty thousand francs from Castelbon, favoured 
this last, who, moreover, was the rightful heir, and al¬ 
ready acknowledged by the states of B6arn. Juan, the 
son whom Gaston had so much loved, had a part of the 
treasure amassed by his father. He retired to the Court 
of France, where two years after his arrival, he perished 
in that famous masquerade of Savages, of which he was 
one of the authors. Ilis brother Gratian had married 
Isabella of Lacerda, sprung from the kings of Castile, and 
sole heiress of the Duchy of Medina-Coeli. He settled 
in Spain, where his descendants still exist ."—Itincraire 
dcs Haittea^Vyrc^hs Fran^aiscs, Vol. 1. p. 311. 

Juan of Foix appears to have been awery noble and 
devoted person;—for, when enveloped in flames, in con¬ 
sequence of the frightful accident which arose at the 
celebrated festival to which allusion is made above, his 
Eole anxiety seems to ha^e been that the king should be 
saved ; fearing that, from the similarity of all those who 
were attired as wild-men, Jie might not be Recognised in 
the confusion. He kept crying Save the king! save 
the king!”—and, it is said, that but for his anxiety to 
point out which the king was, he might himself have, per¬ 
haps, escaped. The young Duchess of Berri, who, by 
wrapping her mantle over the blazing flax which formed 
the king’s dress, saved his life, was the same of whose 
nuptials we have seen some account in the present story. 
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1 now leave my readers to judge how lar'Gaston Phoe¬ 
bus deserves the reputation he seems so generally to have 
acquired in history, of a great and good prince. That he 
was a brave and accomplished one, I am far from deny¬ 
ing ;—but a more cruel, treacherous, and blood-stained 
ruffian, it would bo diflicult to point out even during the 
middle ages. His “ largess” seems to have stood him 
instead of all other “ vertuousness.”—“ And now,” as 
old Froissart says, there is no more mention made of 
him; God have mercy upon his soul'There scarcely 
could be a case in which such a prayer would be more 
needed I 


END OF THE NOTES TO GASTON BE FOIX. 
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IBXINO INTRODVCTORY TO TUK STOBY OF 
AYMEHGOT MARCBL.^ 


Among the traits which paint the historical cha¬ 
racter of tlie fourteenth century, there is none 
more curious, certainly none more peculiar, than the 
existence of the Companies of Adventure, or As¬ 
sociations of Free Companions; with which, as such, 
we first meet, in general history, on the peace of 
Bretigny in 1360. To illustrate and exemplify their 
manners and modes of life, I have chosen the 
followiiifi: narrative; which contains the later ad- 
ventures, and ultimate fate of a very celebrated 
member of this worthy ^confraternity. •It is distin¬ 
guished, in Froissart’s history^ by being one of the 
very few episodes, complete in themselves, which he 
has left to us, as illustrative of peculiar manners or 
races of men. Unlike the other selections which I 
have made from this writer, the Story of Aymergot 
Marcel stands in the original perfect as a whole, just 
as the reader will find it herewith the exception, 
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only, of my liaving broken it into diaptcrs,—knowing 
of old tlie '^necessity of such reslhfg-places for the 
reader, even wlien ambling along the easy road of a 
novel or story of romance. 

I shall, in the first j)lace, however, give a brief ac¬ 
count of the historical charact(T and appearances of the 
very remarkable race, of one of the individual leaders 
of whom the reader will subsequently find so inte¬ 
resting* an account. Froissart appears to have taken 
considerable pains in the c()m])osition of this narrative. 
It was of a nature to place him at once (if I may so 
speak) ujjon both bis hobbies—romantic adventure, 
and the depicting of peculiar manneJ’s. 

AVhen I say that we first meet with the Free Com¬ 
panions, as sucli, in general liistory, upon the peace of 
Brctigiiy, I must be understood as speaking with con¬ 
siderable limitation as to the signification of the term. 
The employment of merccnarit's arose tliri'ctly and 
inevitably frotn the general introduction of the Feudal 
System. As the universal tenure under Uiat system, 
ihrougli every degree and subdivision, ivas for the 
vassal to serve his suzerain in war; and as those su¬ 
zerains, whether kings, or counts, or subject barons, 
were pretty generally a<, war in some w'ay or anotlier,— 
it speedily became the practice both to limit the se)*- 
vice as to duration ; and, by degrees, to be permiited 
to find substitutes for that service altogether. The 
limitation of time being once permitted, substitution 
found favour in the .sight of those who were to lie 
served. The very generality of war rendered some 
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arrangement this sort irnptTatively necessary. It 
was impossible tlifft tlie eaj*lli, could be tilled, or that 
any agricultural labours couM go forward, if all the 
cultivators, herdsmen, ^and shepherds were out wdth 
their lord, whether in foi-eign or domestic w'ar. Hence, 
in early history, we frequently find all manner of ex¬ 
pedients resorted to, to retain the army in the Held 
after the period (commonly, I think, forty days) of 
its feudal service had expired. Those who cho-se to 
remain for a further period were paid; and those who 
were by jmdessiun soldieis, or luercenarit^Sy (for the 
tcTins originally were, as their derivation shews, syno¬ 
nymous) were engaged fi-om the first without any 
reference to the duration of feudal service. These 


^vere ordinarily foreigners to the service in whicli 
they were. In tJie turbulent period of Henry II.’s 
reign, liis best lroO])s were Walloons and Brabanters. 
It was by means of their courage, skill, and fidelity, 
that this great jwince anti skilful captain was enabled 
to make head against the repeated find formidable 
coalitions wdiich were formed against him. 

Thus the practice first obtained for jjaid armies ia 
remain embodied, after the expiration of«the term of 
feudal service ; and, from this, riie transition was easy 


to permit a jieciinlary compensation to stand in lieu of 
personal service. 'J’liis, in the first instance, ^vas ac¬ 
ceptable to all parties. Those? who preferred the 


peaceful occupations of domestic life were not dragged! 
from their homes to form unwilling, and therefore 


comparatively inefficient, w'arriors, for a few' weeks in 
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the year. It was less galliug to them to pay than to 
ser\’e; and the troops tliys paid, making arms the chief 
occupation of their livcS, were far better soldiers in 
every respect than the raw and temporary levies of vas¬ 
sals could jx>ssibly becxmie. I have said that these pro¬ 
fessional mercenaries were commonly foreigners to the 
state in w'hose service they were for the time employed; 
because, even in those times, it was unusual for 
any one state to be always at war, and, therefore, 
these Ixinds would tlicn pass into the service of the 
next people whose t^uarrels might need their aid, and 
whose pay and prospects of plunder might be suffici¬ 
ently tempting to their avarice. 

Several circumstances, however, contributed to pre¬ 
vent this system bcc'oming matured till the wars be¬ 
tween England and France, in tlie fourteenth century. 
The crusades wliicli, in round numbers, may be said 
chiefly to have flourished during the twelfth and thir¬ 
teenth centuries, afibrded a ready, and almost constant, 
outlet to stirring spirits throughout Europe. They of¬ 
fered at once, (change to the restless and fickle, glory to 
the warlike, riches to the greedy, and atonement for all 
iniquities toithe superstitious. After their final disconti¬ 
nuance, wliich may betdated at the fall of theU’emplars*, 

* The reader will see tliat I here speak only of the Crusades 
in Palestine; and of those under St. Louis. Those which were 
preached against the Albigcnses ; and, subsequently, against 
the Moors, in Spain and in fhirhaiy, do not, in the popular 
acceptation of the term, <;ome into our notion of The Crusafles. 
During the Scliisin of the West, as my readers will alreadv 
have seen, the nval Popes preaclicd Crusades against each 
other. See Notes 11 and ,% to the preceding story. 
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the German'mercenaries chiefly found occupation in 
the quarrels of the Italian States;—while all similar 
spirits within the compass of our own islands, 
the Netherlands, France, (including the numberless 
petty independencies which are novo included in that 
vast kingdom, such as Brittany, Dauphiny, and the 
countries bordering on the Pyrenees,—^together with 
those of the Christian part of Spain,—Navarre, Ar- 
ragon, Castile, Biscay, 8^c .),—all these, I say, found 
ample occupation in the wars incident upon the 
great contest for the French crown from the early part 
of the reign of Edw’ard III. till the middle of that of 
Henry VI., a period of more than an liundred years. 
There were many under-plots and episodes to the 
main action. The wars of Brittany—the dissensions 
in Fhinders—t^ie uars of Castile—and those spring¬ 
ing therefrom between Castile and Portugal,—all these 
were certainly sufficient U> give full employment to 
those employed in the pastime of cutting throats— 
and, (succeeded in England by the Wars of Roses, 
which gave us, in our own country, a taste of what it is 
to be the seat of war,)—^left but a very reduced number 
to play the part of nwitees for some time to come. It 
is a fact but little attended to, but undoubtedly not 
the less certain, that the population of France dimi¬ 
nished visibly during the prevalence of the English 
w'ars; as that of England subsequently did during 
tl^ contest of York and I^ancaster. This, of itself, 
is no slight proof of how dreadful it is for a country 
to be the seat of war, in comparison with a foreign 
Voi.. II. Q 
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Struggle of whatever length of duration, r'During the 
wars of Edward III.’s time, the prosperity of England 
increased ;—while it is chillingly painful to humanity 
to reflect upon the sufferings which the rival country 
underwent. It is said, and I believe most truly, that the 
devastation of Normandy by the English was traceable 
in that unliappy province at the expiration of nearly an 
hundred years. The excesses of the Jacquerie^ (which, 
perhaps, with equal justice with recent, and not dissi¬ 
milar, scenes upon the same stage, might be termed 
“the accursed saturnalia of an accursed bondage,”) 
may seiTC to shew the dreadful and desperate state of 
suffering to which the people were reduced. 

At length, the state was once more at peace; but 
not so the country. Peace did not bring with it 
the blessings of repose; or, rather^ political W'as 
not followed by actual peace. Those bands of mer¬ 
cenaries, which a period of Uiore than twenty years’ 
war had contributed to raise into permanency, now 
first assumed the name and character for which they 
were afterw'ards so fatally tbstinguished —- that of 
Eree Companies, or Companions; from the circum¬ 
stance of their forming tluni,selvcs into bands, under 
captains which they themselves elected ; and acknow¬ 
ledging no leader but him, no law but that of the 
sword, no right but that of the strongest. The long 
continuation of the previous wars had raised, as we 
may say, a generation to whom every other state ,of 
things was strange.—Hitherto, therefore, they had 
been mercenary troops; but still fighting under ac- 
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knowledged*^banners, and in international quarrels; 
but now, they were at Once thrown out of all 
employ, or prospect of employ. “ Othello’s occupa¬ 
tion” was not only “ gone”—but had wholly ceased to 
be. The waves of war seemed finally to have receded 
from around them, and left them high and dry upon 
the shore. There had, more than once, been truces 
between the two countries, and the competing kings ; 
but they were, almost confessedly, only (to use an il¬ 
lustration from a more modern confraternity not totally 
dissimilar,) like tlie few seconds of breathing-time 
allowed, by the rules of our English pugilistic combats, 
to enable the antagonists to recover sufficient strengtii 
after a fall, to attack each other with recruited vigour. 
In like manner were these truces formed; they, for the 
most pai’t, did not profess, and in scarcely any had 
the least real likelihood, to lead to peacw;—they were 
to give fresh strength to war-—not to allow time for 
reconciliation. But the treaty of Bretigny gave some 
indications of being made with a real intention of 
being durable. It certainly was so on one side, to 
which its advantages accrued—namely, our own; and, 
probably, was so with the other, for awhile al least; 
till the Antaeus-like renewal of the vigour of France 
enabled (Charles V. U) take advantage of the discon¬ 
tents Avhich the cold and stern behaviour of the En¬ 
glish had excited in the ceded provinces. I have 
ahi^ady, in the Notice of the English Power in Aqui¬ 
taine, in the preceding volume, made some mention of 
the much-mooted question of the infraction of the 

Q2 
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Treaty of Bretigny—-and it is in no ^egi'ee my desire 
or my design here to rene^ the subject. It is evident, 
however, that that treaty liad, from the first, a cha¬ 
racter and a promise of permanency, which none of 
the previous truces had in any degree possessed—and 
which, if not fully verified, it certainly did for a con¬ 
siderable time retain. IMip mercenaries, therefore, 
who, from obvious causes, formed the flower of the 
contending armies, found that t)f a sudden they 
were to lose at once the consideration, honour, and 
profit which war gave to them, and to sink into the 
certainly less lucrative, and in their ideas more ignoble, 
pursuits of peace; for which neither their breeding 
nor habits, nor indeed the general sj)irit of the 
times, in any degree qualified them. They were, 
however, with arms in their hands, «nd with skill 
and habit in* tlieir use. They, therefore, deter¬ 
mined if no work remained for them, at least to 
carve some out for themselves. To use the expression 
of Mr. riallam, “ It naturally occurred to men of 
their feelings, that if money anil honour could only be 
had while they retained tlieir arms, it was theii* own 
fault if they ever relinquishc'd them Mr. Hallam 
is here speaking of Italy, and of a period slightly an¬ 
tecedent to tliat at which I have dated the orimn of 
the Tree Companies; but tins arises from the con¬ 
tinual wars in the North of Italy having, in some 
degree, occasioned the practice of mercenaries, bound 


* Hallaia r Middle Ages, Chap. III. Part Jl, 
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to no one sert^ice,^and passing with facility from one 
to another, obtaining gtnierally, at an earlier period 
than to the North of the Alps ; and thus to the for¬ 
mation of Free Companies under the name of Con- 
(loltieri^ upon the prevalence of peace. But this was, 
at that time, confined to Italy. The same causes led 
to the same effects more generally, somewhat later else¬ 
where, for the reasons which I have alluded to above; 
namely, from the short duration, and unstable cha¬ 
racter from the first, of the truces previous to the 
treaty of Bretigny,—called, par excellences the Great 
Peace. As soon, however, as these causes did pre¬ 
vail, the same effects Avere at once perceptible*. In¬ 
deed, it wtnild seem that these triM)ps, since the battle 
of Poitiers, Avhen all effectual efforts ceased on the 
part of France* liad given pretty clear indication of 
the course which they purposed to ado’>t in the event 
of the supervention of permanent reconciliation be¬ 
tween the two Powers. For, one of the most curious 
and characteristic stipulations of the Treaty of Bre- 
tigny was that Edward III. sliould, if need were, 
join his endeavours to those of the French king to 
suppress the excesses of the army abodt to be dis¬ 
banded in France. This clearly is sufficient proof 
that the troops had not left it doubtful as to what 
course they intended to pursue. 

Accordingly tve find them immediately after the 

• 

* For a very intercsting“ suntmary of the chanps of military 
system during the Middle Ages in Italy, see Mr. Hallara's 
Work, uhi supra. With respect to arms and armour, an extract 
from it will be found in the first Note in the following Story. 
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conclusion of this celebrated peace, appearing in num¬ 
bers so formidable as iio^ longer to be content with 
the mere license of plunder, of which their ca,mpaign- 
ing habits had so long given them the taste and the 
custom,—^but to fly at higher game, and to support 
their pretensions to do so with a very formidable dis¬ 
play of real strength and power. To every thing that 
was urged, their answer Avas that the}" must live 
which desirable consummation they seemed to think 
chiefly consisted, in allowing that privilege to no one 
else. A few of the more remarkable incidents at¬ 
tending their proceedings it is my intention here to 
give: premising that 1 shall confine myself to their story 
on this side the Alps, arul not pass into tlie gulf of 
the history of the Italians and tlieir Condottieri chief¬ 
tains. It is not a little remarkable, he wever, tliat the 
most celcbratid of these last was an Englishman, one 
of Edward IH.’s knights—the well-known Sir John 
Hawkwcxxl. When avc consider how large a share in 
the general history of Europe, in more modern times, 
has been Ijornc by Italy, it is curious to reflect how 
totally scf)aratcd her earlier story is (after the fall of the 
Western empire) froiu that of Eunipe, north of the 
Alps. The distinction holds good, oven in the case of 
this j>eculiar race oi’hrtgands of the fourteenth century. 

That the Companions in France first exercised 
“ the impartiaHty of general robbers” in conse¬ 
quence of the peace incidejit upon the treaty of Bio- 
tigny, is, I think, fully apparent; were it only from 
the fact that the contimiousncss of the wars had pre¬ 
viously given them full and sufficient employment. 
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For, the transition from the condition of lawful soldiers 
and men-at-arms, to that o|^ companilfs of free adven¬ 
ture, was easy and ^natural; and not, as it would 
seem, by any means attended with lasting, far less with 
indelible, disgrace. AVe have already seen, that the tran¬ 
sition back again, as different potentates might need 
their help, was almost as easy, and certainly as quickly 
effected *. Du Guesclin, who was Constable, first of 
Castile, and afterwards of France, and wlio was one of 
the very few instances of a person not of the Blood 
Royal, bein«: interred with the honours of a son of 
France, was, in })oint of fact, no more than a captain 
of these Free Companies,—a leader of these “ Adven¬ 
turers,'’ as they often styled themselves, to avoid being 
called by an uglier name. And here it is that the 
blame may f^rly be said to attach to the kings of 
England and of France, as such, for fostering, and em¬ 
ploying, and rct^ompensing these bands of privileged 
highwaymen, when they needed the assistance of their 
lances, whom, the moment before, they had been de¬ 
nouncing, and woulcf have extiqjated, if the Compa¬ 
nions had not proved the stronger. TJiis conduct un¬ 
doubtedly was but litflc calqplated to give them the 
right to pour forth against them, with a good grace, 
the same anathemas; and to use against them tlie same 
endeavours, as soon as they ceased to need their active 
assistance. In another point of view, also, the employ¬ 
ment of these men was of immediate and serious detri- 


* Sec the Expedition of the Black Prince into Spaitt. Vul. f. 
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nient to the Enylisli interests in France. To meet the 
^ « 

expenses iiicun*ccl in the payment of the C’ompanions 
in the expedition into Spain, the Black Prince laid on 
that tax upon every hearth thfoughoiit Acquitainc, 
wliich was so prominent a cause of discontent, and so 
much contributed to tlic rising of a considerable por¬ 
tion of the Gascons against us; and thence, to the 
successful renewal of the war on the part of France. 
But the reader will already have seen notice of these 
events in the preceding volume. I am now only to 
trace some short sketch of the early history of these 
Companies as regards themselves;— 

At the period of the treaty of Bretigny, most of the 
fortresses which the English held in France, wx're gar¬ 
risoned by Companions, or inen-at-arm^, of all coun¬ 
tries, who wep* in the service of England. Such of 
these fortresses as did not come within the ceded pro¬ 
vinces, were to be given up to the King of France; 
and one of the especial stipulations of the treaty was, 
that this article should be enfcirced by the King of 
England, who should even, if need were, give the 
assistance of bis arms to aid* John in driving out 
any of the Companions who might be contumacious. 
From this circumstance, it is clear that considerable 
doubt was entertained as to whether the men-at-arms 
would be very willing to give up fortresses, the occu¬ 
pation of which caused their power, and their cxcur** 
sions from whence produced their riches. That these 
doubts w'ere by no means visionary,—the first pro- 
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ceeclings of ‘the Companions on the arrival of the 
commissioners for carrying the pt‘ace into effect, fully 
sufficed to shew. For, when strictly enjoined to de¬ 
part, and to give up tfie strong holds which they pos¬ 
sessed, to such as might be authorizt*d by the King of 
France to receive them, under pain of being reputed 
and treated as enemies to the King of England, they 
all of them made excuses and delays, and many re¬ 
fused outright. Some few, indeed, who wxTe actually 
Englishmen, as well as in the English ser\uce, obeyed; 
but the great majority did no such tiling. Some 
said they made war in the title of the King of Na¬ 
varre*, while others did not think it necessary to make 
even this feeble excuse, but remained—“ that they 
might live."” Froissart’s expressions are, as usual, 
highly descriptive and characteristic: “ Also there 
were many strangers that were great captains, and 
great pyllers’)*, that ivould not depart; as Almains, 
(Germans) Brabanters, Flemings, Hainaulters, Gas¬ 
cons, and bad Frenchmen, who were but poor, by 
reason of the wars, wherefore they thought to recover 
themselves with making of war in the realm of France; 
the which people persevered still in their evil-doing, 
and so they did after much evil in the realm, against 
all them that they w'ere in displeasure^ with."*' But it 
was not to these embodied men-at-arms alone that this 

♦ See the Digression on the Claim of Edward III. to the 
Crown of France in the “ Notice of the English Power in 
Acquitaine." Vol. I, 

t Pillagers. 
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unhappy country was exjiosed. Those 'captains who 
did yield up their fortresses according to the condi¬ 
tions of the treaty of peace, 'vvhen they got out into 
tile open country, disbanded their troops, and gave 
them leave to depart, e^’e^y man according to his 
own pleasure. Now, these men, during the course of 
a war of such continuance, and carried on according 
to the peculiarly prolitable system which the practice 
of individual ransom then caused to prevail, were by 
no means well content to return to their own countries, 
perhaps at a considerable distance, and certainly where 
no such lucrative mode of life was left for them to 
pursue. Froissart says, “ they had so learned to 
pyll * and to rob, that they thought to return into 
their own countries was not to them profitable.’’ He 
also insinuates that they might find cmisiderable incon¬ 
venience ill returning thither, on the score of “ such 
villain deeds that they were accused of there.” The 
character of P stn], though considerably tinged, ac¬ 
cording to the usual anachronisms of Sliakspcare, w'ith 
the sfl ash-buckler spirit of Llizabeth’s time, gives, in 
Henry V., ^some notion of ivhat these “ robbers and 
P 3 dlers” employed tl^emselves in during war, even in 
their own countries. When he finds that his pol¬ 
troonery is to(^ thoroughly blown with the army, he 
determines to return to England. Thither will 1 
steal, and f/u^e I’ll steal,” says the redoubted An- 
eient; and he proceeds to put his laudable resoliifion 
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into execution immediately*. Tlie men-at-arms, how¬ 
ever, who, after Poitiers, ^nd its consequent peace, 
were flung upon the world, thought it far better to 
remain where they were, where tliey were certain of 
spoil, than to return into countries where this excellent 
custom had not hitherto so much prevailed. They, 
therefore, gathered together, and chose new captains 
among tlicmselves; and, from this date, these men of 
war may he strictly called (’ompanions, — that is, 
members of the Free Companies-f-. 

Froissart adds, what is very probable, “ that the 
election generally fell on the worst and most imliappy 
person of them all.’' For, the merit of a leader of a 
company of adventure may, very possibly, differ 
pretty materially from the usual qualities described by 
that term. It ^ onld appear, liowevei*, that as leaders 
of such companies, they had considerable shil), as well 
as bravery. For, probably not wishing to attract too 


♦ The strong'aiiiiolinmisin, lioW(.‘\or, of Ancient Pistol, M'ill 
soarcely permit us to draw^nuch liistoriral analog-y from the era 
at which he is made to fioiirisli. IJis lanj»u:igc throughout is 
that of a bully of ALsatia, in the Iiiltcr part •.»!’ Kli/.abetli's 
time; and evoi the allusions of his braggadocio vapouiing are 
all with reference to the same era ; the aire when Ihe Spaniards 
were the most prominent nation in Europe—for good and bad— 
for love ami hatred. 

t I’he Condofticri in Italy had arrive<l at tliis pctint a short 
time previous ; t.l»ey liad not, however, at aij\ time, been so tlio- 
relighh disbanded; and it arose more through the provident dis¬ 
positions of an individual leader ((tuarnieri) tfian from their own 
congregating, that, in a time of general peace, they had com¬ 
menced partizan warfare on their own account. 
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much attention at first, they separated, atid travelling 
by tnos and threes, and in small numbers, they met in 
large companies at a rendezvous which would seem to 
Ijave been previously agreed upon, tm the borders of 
Champagne and Burgundy. These companies were 
then called “ the late comers,'” for, as yet, they had 
comparatively little pillaged in France. Having 
gathered to a head, they surprised and stormed the 
fortress of Joinville, which liad much “ rich goods 
'within,” which had l)een brought thither by the people 
of the country to be in safety, as it was considered a 
strong and almost impregnable place. 

The riches in this fortress are estimated as having 
been to the amount of an hundred thousand francs; 
which, in those days, must certainly have been a booty 
of very considerable magnitude. The Companions 
divided this among them; and making the fiirtress of 
Joinville their head-quarters, they hiade incursions 
over all the surrounding exjuntry, as far as Verdun, 
and into the Franche Comt6, laying waste, pilla^ng, 
and putting to ransom “all "and sundry.’’' At last, 
having thoroughly gutted that unfortunate land, they 
passed onward into Burgilindy, j)rcviously selling 
their strong hold to the country-people for a sum of 
twenty thousand francs. This is, in truth, a pretty 
tolerable specimen of the coolness of these ruffians. 
They storm a castle or fortress in which is congregated 
the grf'atcr part of the valuables of the countfy. 
They possess themselves of thes(', and then make 
the castle, the den from whence to issue, and whither 
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to return, to fob and ravage the surrounding district. 
At last, having laid bare the land within reachable 
distance of this their tether, they nell the fortress to its 
own proprietors, and then pass onward to play tlie 
same game in the next province !—These must have 
been pleasant times to live in, truly ! 

It must not be thought, however, that these com¬ 
panies were composed of merely tlie less considerable 
persons of the army;—oil, no!—Du Guesclin, if not 
immediately one of these, was leader of a very similar 
band which passed into Spain not long after, in the 
quarrel of Henry of Transtamare, (as we have already 
seen,) and that is in Ibirgundy, they were fa¬ 

voured and furthered by some of the most considerable 
kniglits and squires of the country. That, indeed, 
they were of veiy formidable power, and both in num¬ 
bers and skill, equal to any armies of Ithc 4jwre,-is 
sufficiently apparent from the very next step of their 
history. 

Having remained a considerable time in Burgundy, 
about Dijon, and Beaiihe, 'and even as far as Besan- 
^’on, increasing in number as they increasal in success, 
they at last, during Lent’of thq year 13G1, amounted 
to sixteen thousand fighting men. “ And when,'” as 
Froissart says, “ they saw themselves to be of so great 
a number, then they stablished among them certain 
captains to w'hoin they should obey in all things.” 
Among the chief of these was a Gascon knight. Sir 
Seguin of Battefoil, who had in his company two thou¬ 
sand fighting men. I’hey did not, liowever, separate 
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on account of being in such large numbers; on the 
contrary, they determindd, it being the season of L-cnt, 
to go and see the pope and cardinals at Avignon *. It 
need scarcely be said what was the usual nature of 
their visits. 

Accordingly, having passed through the cou' try 
of Macon, they approached I^yons on their way to 
Avignon; but their road was not so clear as heretofore. 
For, whilst the Coinjjanions had been passing their 
time so profitably in (Uiampagne and Burgundy, the 
king of France, alarmed at the progress of their power, 
had been making preparations to put them down. At 
one time, it would seem, lliat, in conformity with the 
treaty, be called u]ion E(lw;ird III. to render him 
assistance in this task. But, uisely bethinking him¬ 
self (at least of the moral) of the fable of the Gardener 
and th"'Hare*, he providently thought that it was prefer¬ 
able to run the chance of having his cabbages eaten by 
theConlpanion^ to calling in the aid of the neighbouring 
with liis })aelv of FiJiglisli archers and men-at- 
arms, thoroughly to overrun his land, and to eat him 
out of house and home. The reneh king, therefore, 
intrusted his cousin, tlie Lord James of Bourbon, 
with the accomj)lisliment of this .'ulventure. He was 
a skilful captain, and a prince very popular l)oth w ith 
the nobles, the knights, and men-at-arms, and the peo¬ 
ple generally; and, therefore, a very fitting person to 

“ It is to be oliscrved that this was during* the transference of 
the Holy Sec to Avignon—not during the Great Schism. Vifle 
Note [11] to the preceding Story. 
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be ir trusted the conduct of an enterprise of this 
nature. The Lord James of ^urbon, therefore, speed-. 
ily assembled a very considerable force, and passed into 
the County of Forests, where his sister, who was widow 
of che late carl of the country, governed during her son’s 
mi >rity: after a short time, he passed with his army, 
which he had now gathered together, to Lyons, in hope 
of meeting the Companions there, who were reported 
to be approaching with the intention to go to Avignon. 
And so they were; for, on hearing of the assembling 
of the Lord James of Bourbon’s force, they determined, 
after having ascertained their numbers, which amounted 
to sixteen thousand men, to seek the French, instead 
of waiting their approach, both that tliey miglit be better 
able to choose their own mode of attack, and also in 
consideration of*the moral weight they would gain by 
being thus foremost in striving to meet the*-"’'a»^yi)y 
whom they themselves were sought. At length, they 
took a castle called Brignais, about three leagues from 
Lyons, where they rested and refreshed themselves, 
and thoroughly reconn&itred the army of the French 
drawn out in the fields to fight them. 

The troops under Lord Jaipcs of Bourbon w'ere, 
probably, fewer in number, but consisted of the flower 
of France,—^at least, of such as the battle of Poitiers had 
left. He had under him two thousand lances; he was 
himself a skilful and favourite commander; he had ad- 
vlbiced his son to the order of knighthood just previously 
to the action;—^his sister’s country adjoined that which 
the Companions had so thoroughly ravaged; and her 
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youn" son, liis nephew, was also to win his spurs’* in 
the disfomfiturc of the fi;ccbooters. They had, there¬ 
fore, every prospect of the victory, and every reason 
why they should struggle for it to the utmost. 

Among the leaders in the French army was Sir 
Arnaud de Cervolle, hnown in history under the title 
of “ the archpriest.”'^ lie had been himself a captain 
of adventurers, and appears to have had more caution 
and foresight than any of the French commanders. 
For, aware by experience of the craftiness of the 
enemy they had to deal with, he did not, as it 
would seem, trust too much to the indifferent ap¬ 
pearance which the Companions made both as to 
number and appointments, in the eyes of the scouts 
whom the French knights sent out to reconnoitre. 
It woultl, indeed, have been bettdP for the Lord 
' '^^^‘ilJurbon if he had had similar distrust; foj 
it was part of the plan of these wily freebooters to 
make their force appear comparatively contemptible, 
and thus to draw their opponents into the error of 
attacking them in their strong position, on the sides 
and summit of a hill of considerable declivity. Among 

* ** Jn tbo earlier aafes, tiie title of archpriest \archij)ritre] an¬ 
swered to that of episcopal vicar. Afterwards, it was given to 
priests subordinate to the archdeacons; their district was similar 
to that which, at the present day, belongs to riiml deans. Arnaud 
dc Cervolle, born of a noble fainilyinOascony, although a knight 
and married, enjoyed the revenue of an archpriest, according to 
the practice which still subsisted in some of the provinces. We 
see, in this custom, the vestiges of the donations of ecelesiasti- 
ral revenues made to the soldiery by Charles Martel.”— 

Tow. V. 
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tlic vines and underwood willi which the sides were 
coverthe worst appointed part of the Companions 
were stationed, very indiffereittly armed, and not more 
that six thousand in number. Thus, when the recon- 
noitrers sent out by the Lord of Bourbon communi- 

I *1 

cated to him the result of their observation, he con¬ 
cluded that the number and the effectiveness of the 
Companions had equally been exaggerated by the 
fears of the country-people, and determined to advance 
to the attack at once. The archpriest” seems to 
have doubted the prudence of this resolution ; but tlio 
advance once iletermined upon, he did, as I have al¬ 
ready stated, the duty of a brave knight, learned clerk 
though he was. 

On advancing, however, to scale the hill, the French 
army found a very roiigli welcome. The Companions 
had collected cart-loads of stones on tlm summit, 
w they huded down upon the assailants as 
attempted to ascend the acclivity. The unexpected 
nature of this attack, and its very nature itself, which 
caused their utmost efforts to be directed, as it were, 
against an invisible enemy, speedily disconcerted, and 
then routed, tlie first line. The second a^jd the third 
successively advanced, and sucaessively met a similai' 
fate. At last, the leader of the Companions, with 
the flower of his troops, came round from the hill, 
and, attacking the Freiicli in flank and rear, completed 
the defeat which the continual shower of stones had 
already begun. Many of the most distinguished 
knights in the French army were killed and Avounded. 

VOL. II. 11 
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Among the latter, were the Lord James of Bourbon 
himself, together with hip son, and that so severely, that 
they survived but a xery few days. Among the slain 
was the Count of Forests, nephew to the Lord of Bour¬ 
bon ; and many of the most distinguished lords and 
knights were taken prisoners, to the number of more 
than an hundred. 

I have been more minute in relating the circum¬ 
stances of this battle, from its being the first in which 
the Companions made such head as to contpiid with 
the regularly-appointed aimy of France, and com¬ 
manded by a prince of the Blood. It was fought on 
Friday, in Easter week, 1361; and is known in liis- 
tory by the name of the Battle of Brignais. 

The consternation wdiicli this occasioned throughout 
the country may well be supposed. The successful 
Companions spread themselves all over the adjacent 
provinces; there was no fortress, and scarcely any 
town, strong enough to resist tlicin ; and they pil¬ 
laged, robbed, and held to ransom, ahnost at their plea¬ 
sure. By degi'ecs, they accuijiulatcd into such num¬ 
bers, that they agreed to separate; and Sir Seguin 
of Battefoil, who had beqn their chief leader hi¬ 
therto, retaining undtr his command three thousand 
men, took possession of a strong hold on the Rhone, 
fighting while the rest, after having laid the country 
around almost waste, advanced towards Avignon, to 
put Ut ransom even the pope and cardinals themselves. 
So strong had the spirit of rapine and soldierly licence 
become, as to countervail, and smpass, in the bosoms 
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and the wliole college of cai'dinals from these privileged 
ruffians. He did it, however, it must be confessed, 
in the only way likely to prove thoroughly effectual. 
He persuaded them, by a douceur of an hundred 
thousand florins, to pass into Italy, into the service of 
the Marquis of Montferrat, who, at that time, was at 
war with the Visconti, lords of Milan. The Marquis, 
sent for by the I*ope, crossed the Alps himself to en¬ 
gage this formidable troop, known afterwards in Italy 
under tlie name of the Wliite Company, to enter into 
his service. They were by no means unwilling to do 
so, as several causes combined to render it desirable 
for them to pass to the South of the Alps. There a]> 
peai*ed no likelihood of any speedy revival of the wars 
between France and England ; the riclicr provinces of 
France Proper, and now l^rovence, and the other rich 
countries ^joining the Uhone, had been pretty well 
stripped of what may be called the subject-matter of 
pillage. Moreover, Italy had already manifested its 
capabilities as a flehl for Free Companions. Lando 
and Guarnieri had, for son\e years, been practising 
with success the trade which had now arrived at such 
a pitch before Avignon;—and, moreover, an hundred 
thousand florins, and the papal benediction and abso¬ 
lution, together with the advantages held out by the 
Marquis of Montferrat, Avere better than excommuni¬ 
cation, anathemas, and no money at all. Added to 
this, the plague was behind them; it had broken out 
in the preceding year, (1360,) in Flanders, and had 
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now stretched into Gei'inany and France. The White 
Company, therefore, closed ^tvith the offers of the 
Marquis and of tlic Pope, and passed into Italy 
they thought that they were flying before the plague, 
instead of which they carried it with them *. It does 
not appear, however, that its ravages were very consi¬ 
derable in the ranks of the company itself ; for, in the 
following year, we find it amounting to upwards of 
six thousand men, under the command of the adven¬ 
turer wlio afterwards acquircxl such fame as a leader 
and skilful ca})tain—Sir John Ilavvkwood. 

I have already said, however, that it is not my 
purpose to enter upon the field of Italian history. 
The Companions, under the name of Condoftieri, were, 
probably, of more permanent fame and weight in Italy 
than beyond thc^ Alps; but, as the Story to which 
this brief sketch is intended to be Iiitrodiwtory, and 
that to which it may, in some degree, serve as a sort of 
Supplement—[I'lie FiXpedition of the Black Prince 
into Spain, Vol. I.]—aiv equally unconnected with 
Italian history or interetits, I confine myself to those 
who remained on the JNorth of the Alps. 

These were by no moauB iinnumerous; f^r the ran¬ 
som and negotiation of the Pope and of the Marquis 
of Montferrat had served only to scotch the evil—not 

• Of course, I am spcakiiij!^ more rnajorum ; and witliout at 
all referring to tlie recent debates upon the reality of contagion. 
The writers of the fourteenth century all ascribe the introduction 
of the second plague of Italy to the coining in of the White 
Company. 
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to crur.li it. The scattered garrisons, and smaller 
companieR—nay, even" the more considerable one 
under Sir Segiiin of Battefoil, which had remained, 
after their victory over the French army, higher up 
the Rhone, did not choose to pass into Italy with the 
White Company. The major part of them, however, 
not long after had plenty of employment in the wars 
in Normandy between Charles, King of Navarre, and 
John—in wliich the Captal of Riich led a considerable 
number of Knglish and Gascon companions as auxi¬ 
liaries,—^vs'hile Du Giiesclin, who afterwards became 
so celebrated, was captain of those on the French side. 
The battle of Cocherel, wdiich terminatctl completely 
in favour of the latter, also decided the war; and 
tlience, after the wars in Brittany alsr) w'cre com¬ 
pletely ended,—the Companions again found them¬ 
selves with arms, and the habits of war, and the 
additional confidence imbibed by the importance which 
they had assumed, and the respect with which they 
had caused themselves to be treated. 

They were accustomed t6 say that they must 
live,” a })hrasc of which I have already shewn the 
interpretation which these worthy gentlemen were 
in the practice of expounding. They regarded 
France as “ their chamber,” — their own private 
apartment, that is,—set aside for their especial use 
and gratification. They throve — grew rich and 
saucy; and would not “ take service,” except upon 
most lucrative and even luxurious terms. There 
were .-leveral attempts made, about this time, to carve 
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out work for*tliera; in plain language, lo stir up wars 

to draw them off from FAince into some distant 

• 

country, and upon service likely to last. But they 
were far too wily to be deceived, and far too powerful 
to be driven out by force. A crusade against the 
Tui'ks, which the Pope caused to be held out as an 
enticement for them to go into Hungary, utterly failed 
of its intended purpose; because some few individual 
men-at-arrns had been there shortly before, and re¬ 
ported but indifferently of the pleasures and profits 
of the sen’ice. They had got nothing there but hard 
blows, scanty fare, and indifferent lodging; none of 
which circumstances were peculiarly palatable to these 
plundering, bwty-swollen adventurers. They refused 
to go, briefly and at once. At last Henry of Transta- 
mare engaged J)u Guesclin to enter int(^ his cjuarrel, 
and to accompany him to Spain with his troops*. 
The events incident to these celebrated M^ars liavc 
already been made the subject of a separate Story— 
to which, and the Notes appended to it, I refer my 
readers for this portion of the history of the Compa¬ 
nies The Black Prince, dlso, engaged the adven¬ 
turers in his service to support^the cause Iff Peter, the 

* See ** Notice of Peter tlie Gruel prefixed to the Story of 
the Black Prince in Spain, Vul. 1. 

The reader will find this subject of the Free Companies 
treated in a very interesting and entertaining manner in Hal- 
lain's Middle Age8,Vol. 1.—-and Sisuiondi s History of the Italian 
Republics, Tom. V. VI. and VII. 
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historical consequences of which I have already 
touched upon. 'J^hey wvre great and lasting. 

When the wars again broke out between England 
and France, the Companions were chiefly employed 
on our side as garrisons of the strong places in Gas¬ 
cony, and in i\cquitaine, generally. It is not one of 
the least of the remarkable circumstances attending 
the rapid reverses of the English, that their being 
totally stripped ol‘ their possessions, with the excep¬ 
tion of a few isolated towns, was attended by no gene¬ 
ral action, by no very striking contest, such as that of 
Crecy, or of Poitiers, or (afterwards) of Agincourt— 
but by what ivas, if less imposing in respect to the 
mere glitter of glory, certainly more valuable 
more rare,—an almost uninterrupted series of siuxess 
upon success, of capture upon captiirjj, till, before the 
death of cither of the Edwards, nothing but the fame 
of their concpicsts was left to them. But of the general 
historical characteristics of these wars I have already 
spoken sufficiently at large. 

The wars themselves were* interrupted and suc¬ 
ceeded by repeated tj'uces, of various and increasing 
length, as t^ic politics of the«court of Richard II. and 
of his successor disinclined them from foreign wars. 
The Companions in Auvergne, and, indeed, through¬ 
out those parts of the south of France which had 
been under the government of the Black Prince, were, 
as I have said, principally employed in the garrisoning 
of the fortresses and strong bolds which they might 
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retain or reckpture during the existence of hostilities. 
From these, during the intervening truces, they would 
make excursions, pillaging and levying contribu¬ 
tions upon the country with what has been termed a 
perfect “ impartiality of plunder.” At last, as the 
truces assumed a more permanent aspect, it was some¬ 
times thought worth while to make especial stipula¬ 
tions for the bona jldo discontinuance of such pro¬ 
ceedings on the part of the adherents of cither 
crown. 


Thus, towards the year 1389-90, wc find these 
stipulations very explicitly made, and enforced witli 
considerable reality : no necessary consequence of sti- 


]||||pations, with whatever solemnity they might be 
made. There was at this time an expedition preparing 


against the Moors in Africa; Avhich, preceded as it 
had been by a truce for several years, was, probabjy, 


the cause of the little outward favour shewn to the 


Companions. Several of those whose names were 
most notorious, were sp(!cially nanflcd in the articles of 
truce, and were threaftened with every extremity, if 
they ill any way infringed it. Those of the com¬ 
manders Avho had valuable castles in fiieir hands, 
received a fair equivalent in money—and many of 
them then wrent into llarbary with the expedition 
against the Infidels. Others, however, had too long 
led a life of rapine and license, to be very ready to 
submit to the discipline and privations of a camp 
They hoped, also, (and, as it would seem, not, in all 
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cases, Mrithout some grounds,) to be sectkly favoured 
by the Enghsh. Still fjiose whose names had been 
specially included iu the truce were almost fearful of 
too far tempting the patience of the Government, by 
any outward acts of very violent infraction. 

There were still, however, some who (to use their 
constant phrase) declared “ they must live,”—and set 
about proving that necessity in their usual manner. 
Of these, Aymergot Marcel may be considered as a 
fair specimen. The story of his adventures was mani¬ 
festly a favourite ‘‘ bit of composition” with Froissart. 
It is wholly episodical—and evidently, almost con¬ 
fessedly, written for the purpose of embodying, in 
one narrative, the most peculiar characteristics 
very remarkable rajee of men. It is so full in this 
respect, and so picturesque and gmphic. in all its 
details, as to supersede the necessity of my adding any 
detached fragmental anecdotes myself. 

After the timi: of Aymergot Marcel, the Companions 
(except in Italy) seem to have considerably sunken 
into disrepute. They still occa!>ionally filled the ranks 
of the two parties in the wars in France in the next 
century. %ut the general‘adoption of fire arms, 
and many other circumstances, seem, by the time of 
Louis XI., to have nearly caused the system to be 
totally disused. It is certain that they were the origin 
of standing armies,—and of the paid soldiery of mo¬ 
dem history. The chief sample of them in modern 
times may be found in the thirty-years’ war. The 
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auto-biography of the renowned Sir Dugald Dalgetty 
may be considered as an epitome of the Adventures 
of a Companion of times more near our own. Ay- 
mergot Marcel, perhaps, may be considered to have 
more of the pyller and less of the man-aUarms;—^but, 
in his days, the terms were much more nearly synony¬ 
mous. 


Gentle Reader, I now commend his Story to thy 
perusal. 




^sntev&ot 




AYMEKGOT MABCEL 

CAP. I. 

OP THE COMPANIONS IN AUVERGNE, WHO SOLD 
THEIR CASTLES. 

A. D. In this season, while this assembly was 

1390-1 to go into Barbary for a 

good intent, as to exalt the Christian Faith, 
[1] certain robbers and pyllers* in Auvergne, and 
Bouergue, and in Limosin, were of contrary minds. 
Now the countries thought themselves in surety 
by reason of the charter of the truce that was 
taken between Fnglaftd and France, which had 
been proclaimed and published in all fortresses, and 
before all the captains that made any wifr, or held 
any fortresses, of the English part;—for diere was 
an article, that whosoever brake or violated any point 
comprised in the treaty, should receive punishment of 
death, without hojie of any remission. And Perot le 
Bernois, captain of (.haliujet; Aymergot Marcel, Oli¬ 
vet Barbc, captain of Douzac, in the marches of Au- 


* PiilagerB. 
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vergne, \/ere specially included by name in the charter 
of the truce, to the intent that if they, or any of theirs, 
did, or consented to do, any thing contrary, they 
should not excuse themselves. Some of the captains 
that feared to die a shameful death, or to run into 
the indignation of the French king, held surely all 
the points of the charter, but some did not so, which 
they dearly bought, as ye shall see hereafter. 

Ye shall know, as it hath been herc-before rehearsed, 
how John, Count of Armagnac, and Bernard, 
Dauphin of Auvergne, and the Count of Clermont, 
were in treaty with certain captains that held fortresses 
in the smd countries against the French king. These 
said lords made such diligence, that they brought 
divers of the said captains to composition, and to the 
selling of their fortresses, ^leir treaty and comjK)- 
sition w’as, that they should renounce the war between 
England and France; and, during the truce, they 
should go witli the Count of Armagnac into Lombardy, 
or whither as he would lead them, to aid him in his war 
against the IjOid Galeas, Count of Vertus, who liad 
disherited his cousins-germaiii, children to his uncle 
the Lord Barnabo, as it hath been shewed here before. 
And so what to have their aid, and to avoid the country 
of these robbers and pyllers, (who liad done so much 
hurt in the country, both to men and women,) the 
said Count of Armagnac, and the Count Dauphin, 
his cousin, took great pain in that matter. And at 
the instant requests and prayers of the good men of 
the cities and towns <jf the plain countries aforesaid, 
there was an toll gathered in Auvergne, Gaverdan, 
Rouergue, CahorSin, and in Lirnosin, to the sum of 
two hundred thousand francs, so that poor and rich 
paid so mucli that divers sold and laid to pledge their 
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heritages, anft, were glad to do so to live at rest in 
their countries. And the goud^mcn thought, by reason 
of paying this money, and aRoiding of the said five 
robbers and pyllers, that they should then have been 
quit for ever of tliem. But it proved not so in divcr.s 
places; and especially of Aymergot IVIarcel and of 
his men. 

For after that the castle of Aloys was yielded up 
and sold by Aymergot Marcel to the C>ount of Ar- 
magnac, which fortress stood in the heart of all Au¬ 
vergne, this Aymergot was well worth in ready money 
a hundred thousand francs, which he had gotten by 
robbery and pillage, and by ransoming of men and 
merchandise of the country; and he had kept tlie 
rule more than ten years. The Count of Armagnac 
desired greatly to have in his c-ompany the said 
Aymergot Marcel; and thought not to leave him be¬ 
hind him, for two reasons: one was because he would 
gladly have the counsel anil advice of him, for ho was 
expert and subiil in all feats of arms, both in assaulf- 
iiig, scaling, and stealing of fortresses; the second 
reason was, the count feared that if this Aymergot 
should abide behind in the countryi though he Jiad 
sold to him the fortress of Aloys, and other fortresse.s, 
yet he might tlo much damage in the country of Au¬ 
vergne and Rouergue. .Wherefore the Cfiunt made 
great labour to have him, but rflw'ays Aymergot dis¬ 
sembled the matter, and said—“ When I see the 
certainty of the Count of Armagnac\s departing, then 
I know my own will is so good that I will not bide 
behind.” And other answer the Count could not get 
of Jiim. 

The Count of Armagnac lay at Commingc and 
about Thoulouse in his country, and there made his 

VoL. II. s 
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assembly; whicli voyage had been move hasted, an* 
it had not been for the voyage into Afriek, that letted 
him a season. For divers knights and squires, that 
went in that voyage, had promised him; and this 
voyage into Barbary came so suddenly, that it hin¬ 
dered his voyage. When tidings were known in 
France of the treaties tliat the Count of Armagnac 
had made with tlie said captains in Auvergne, there 
was made as much haste as might be, to pay the money 
to the captains. 

Aymergot Marcel was sore displeased with himself 
in that he had sold and delivered the strong castle of 
Aloys, for he saw his own authority thereby greatly 
lessened, and perceived well how he was tlic less feared. 
For all the season that he kejit it he was doubted and 
feared, and honoured with all men of war of his part, 
and had kept a great state alw’ays in the castle of 
Aloys. The profit of the countries tliat he liad held 
under subjection, was well w’orth, yearly, twenty 
thousand florins. When he remembered all tins he 
was sorrowful; his treasure, lie thtaight, he would not 
minish; he was wont daily to search for new jiillages, 
wliereby increased his profit; and tlien he saw that 
all w as closed from him. Then he said and imagined, 
that to pyll and to rob (all things considered) was a 
good life,*'and so repented him of his good doing. 
On a time, he said** to his old companions—“ Sirs, 
there is no sport nor glory in this world among men 
of war, but to use such life as we have done in time 
past. What a joy it was to us w'hcn wc rode forth at 
adventure, and sometime found by the way a rich 
prior or merchant, or a nmte of mules of ]\Iorit])ellier, 
of Narbonne, of LiinogCft, of I'ougans, of Bezieres, of 
Thouiouse, or of Carcassone, laden with cloth of Brus- 
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sels; or peltre "ware, comin^^ from the fairs, or laden 
with spicery, from Bruges, from Damascus, or from 
Alexandria. [2] Whatsoever fre met, all was ours; or 
else ransomed at our pleasure. Daily we got new money; 
and the villeins of Auvergne, and of Limosin, daily 
provided, and brought to our castle, wheat-meal, 
bread ready baked; oats for our horses, and litter; 
good wines; beeves and fat muttons; pullayne and 
wild fowl. We were ever furnished as though we 
had been kings. When we rode forth, all the country 
trembled for fear; iiJl was ours, going or coining. How 
took we Cvariaste, 1 and the Bourge of Compeigne, and 
I and Perot le Bernois took C’haliKjet ? How did we 
scale, with little aid, the strong castle of Marquel, 
pertaining to the Count Dauphin ? I kept it not past 
five days; but I received for it, on a fair table, five 
thousand franks, and forgave one thousand for love 
of tlic Onint Dai^‘hill’s cliildren ? By my faith, this 
was a fair and a good life, wherefore I repute myself 
sore deceived in that I have rendered up the for¬ 
tress of Aloys: for it wouhl have been kept from all 
the world ; and the day that I gave it up, it w'as fur¬ 
nished with victuals to have been kept seven years 
without any rc-victuailing. This Count of Annagnac 
hath deceived me; Oliver Barbe and Perot Ic Bernois 
shewed me how I should* repent myself, Certain I 
sore repent me of that I have done.” [3] 

And when such of his companions as had served 
him long heard him speak these ivords, they per¬ 
ceived well how he spake them with all his lieart 
unfeigned. 

Then they sjiid to him—“ Aymergot, we are all 
ready to serv^e you: let us renew again our war, 
and let us get some strong hold in Auvergne, or in 
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Liniosin, and let us fortify it; and tlieri. Sir, we shall 
soon recover our damapjes; we shall niahe a goodly 
flight in Auvergne and in Limosin, for as now the 
Count Dauphin, and Hugh, his brother, arc out of 
the country; and divers other knights and squires in 
their company, in the voyage of Barbary, and spe¬ 
cially the Lord of Coucy, who hath the sovereign 
regard, under the king, of all those inarches; therefore 
we shall not need to fear him; nor the Duke of Berry, 
for he is at Paris; so thus we shall have now a good 
season.” 

“ Well,” quoth Ayniergot, 1 have good will thus 
to do, saving I am by name expressed in the charter 
of the truce.” 

“ What of that. Sir ?” quoth his company, “ ye 
need not care therefore, if ye list; ye are not subject 
to the French king, ye owe him neither faitli nor 
obeisance: ye are the king cjf England’s man. [4] For 
your heritage (which is all destroyed and lost) lyeth 
in Limosin ; and. Sir, we must live: and though we 
make war to live, the Englishmen will not be mis- 
content >vith us, and such as be iji our case will draw 
to us; and, Sir, we have now good title to make war, 
for wc be not now in Aiiverj^ne, where the covenant 
was made that wc be bound unto. I^ct us send to 
the villehis of the villages when we be once in a strong 
hold, and command them to pay us trouage, or else 
to make upon them sore war.” 

AVell, Sirs,” quoth Aymergot, “ first let us pro¬ 
vide for a strong place to abide in, and to draw unto 
when we need.” 

Some of them said—“ Sir, we know where theie is 
a strong hold, with a little new fortifying, pertaining 
to the heritage of the Lord De la Tour ; no njan 
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koepcth it; let us draw thither and fortify it, then 
we may, at our ease, run injo Auvergne, and Li- 
inosin.” • 

“ AVhere lyeth tliis place ?” quoth Aymer^ot. 

“ Sir,”quotli they, “ within a league of the Tower, 
and it is called the lloclie do Vaudois.” 

“ It is true,” (|uoth Aymergot, “ I know it well: 
it is a meet pla(v for us; let us g-o thither and for¬ 
tify it.” 

Thus on this purpose they concluded; and on a 
day assembled togetlier and wTiit to the Roche de 
Vaiidois. Then Aymergot viewed the j)lacc, to see if 
it were worth the fortifying thereof; and, when he 
liad well viewed the situation thereof, and the defences 
that might be made there, it pleased him right well. 
Thus they took it and fortified it, little and little, ere 
they began to do any tlis))leasure in the country: and 
when they saw tl^^' place strong to resist against siege 
or assault, and that they were well horsed, and well 
])r()vi(led of all things necessary for their defence,—^thcii 
they began to ride abroad in the country, and took 
prisoni'rs, and ransomed them; and provided their 
hold with flesh, meat, wax, wine, salt, iron, and steel, 
and of all other necessaries. There came nothing 
amiss to them without it was too heavy, or too 
hot. The country all about, and the pot)])le who 
hoped to have been in rest and "peace, by reason of 
the truce, made between the two kings and their 
realms, began then to he sore abashed. For these 
robbers and pyllcrs took them in tlieij* houses, and 
wheresoever they found them, in the fields labouring. 
Aftd they called themselves Adventurers. [5] 
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CAP. ir. 

OF THE ORDER WHICH THEY OF AUVERGNE TOOK TO 
GUARD AGAINST AYMERGOT MAUCEE. 

Now when the lord dc la Tour knew that he had such 
neighbours so near him, he was not well assured of 
himself, but fortified and made good watch in all his 
towns and castles. The Countess of Daiiphiny, aright 
valiant lady, and of great prudence, being with her 
children in a g(K)d tower and strong castle of hers, 
called Sardes, was not well assured, of herst’lf, when 
she heard that Ayniergot and his company had forti¬ 
fied the rock of Vaudois. She sent incontinent to all 
her castles, and furnished them with men of war; and 
also she sent the tidings into other places, to the 
intent that they should not be surprised; for she 
greatly doubted this Aymcrgdt, because he had of her 
before at one payment five thousand florins. Surely, all 
the country of Auvergne aiid Limosin began greatly 
to be afraid. Thenithe knights and squires, and men 
of the good towns, as of Clermont, of Montferaut, 
and of Eyon, determined to send to the French king, 
and so they did. 

In the mean time, while the said Countess, and the 
otb.er good men of tlie country, did send to the Frcjieh 
king, and to the Duke of Berry, who as then were at 
Paris, Aymergot and his com})any fortified greatly 
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the llocho dc Vaudois; and made a lodging for 
their horses. "When all othgr adventurers who were 
discharged out of wages, heiJrd how Ayniergot made 
war again, they were right joyfnl thereof, and many 
came to him. Anon, he had more of tlicse robbers 
and pylJers than he would have. They demanded no 
wages of him, but all only that they might be of his 
band; for all such as might be of In's company, they 
knew well they should lightly win somewhat, for they 
were abandoned to rob and to pyll. Thus they rode 
up and ilown, and imide ihcmst'lves to be known in 
divers j)laces. There was no speaking in Ijimosin and 
Auvergne, but of them of Roche de Vaudois. The 
country was sore tdraid. They of Clialu<,*et (whereof 
I’erot le Rernois was ca])tain) held and ke])t Hrmly 
the truce that was made; and when he saw that Ay- 
mergoL JMarccl o\ eri*an so the country, he was sore 
displeased witlijnm, and said how he did evil; and 
sent him word that be nor none of bis should conics 
into Chalu^ct, nor into none other place wIktc he had 
any rule. Ayniergot cared nothing for that, for he 
had places enough to draw unto; beside that he bad 
men enough, and daily increased, for such as wTre 
minded to do evil dreAr to him daily. Rerot le Ber- 
nois charged such as \vere under his rule, on pain of 
their lives, that none sliould ride out to flo any dii- 
mage to his neighbours, for he said he would sui-ely 
keep the truce. Oliver Barbc, captain of Douzac, 
dissimulcd the matter, saying liow he would keep 
the truce; howbeit, as it was shewed me, some of his 
men would some time ride forth sc'crctly, and wdiat they 
won he would have the proiit thercHif, 

Now the men of tlic countries of Clermont, of Mont- 
feraut, and of Ryon, >vlio were gone in message to the 
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French king, and to the Duke of Berry, sped so in their 
journies that they came to Paris, and there found the 
Iking, the Duke of Berry, the Duke of Touraine, and 
the constable of France, Sir Oliver de Clisson. TJiey 
came first to th(‘ Duk(' of Berry and to his council, and 
shewed tlie cause of their coming, how Aymergot Mar¬ 
cel made war, and destroyed the country of Auvergne, 
and how the evil people daily multiplied, wherefore 
they desired for God’s sake to Iiavc some remedy; 
saying, ‘‘ If these evil people should long continue, 
they would destroy the country of Auvergne and the 
frontiers of Limosin.’* 

When these tidings came to the king and to the 
Duke of Berry, they were sore displeased; for they 
had thought all liad been in peace by reason of the 
truce. Then the king demanded if they of the gar¬ 
rison of Chainlet and Douzac did any evil or not? 
They answered and said, they complained of no man, 
but only of Aymergot JMarcel, and of his company, 
wiioJiad fortified thi’ lloche de Vaudois. Tlien the king 
and the Dukt* of Berry answered and said, “ Sirs, 
ye good people take good heed to yourselves, and we 
shall provide shortly a remedy that ye shall well per¬ 
ceive. Return to your places*, and shew this answer 
to them that sent you hither,” These good men of 
Auvergne‘’Were well content mth their answer, and 
tarried there two days, and then returned and took 
their leave, specially of the Duke of Berry; and so 
departed. 

The French king and his council forgot not these 
tidings, nor the Duke of Berry, whom the matter 
touched greatly, because lie held great heritages'in 
Auvergne, therefore he advaneiid the business. Yi* 
have lieard here before, how the Lord of Coucy wais 
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ordained by the King and his council to be captain, 
and to have the sovereign ruie of all the country from 
the sea by Rochelle, unto tlie river of Dordogne, and 
to Bourdeaux, on the river of Garonne r As then, the 
Lord of Coney was not in the country, he was going 
in the voyage to Barbary with other Lords of France, 
and of other countries. Howbeit, at his departing, 
he ordained his cousin Sir Robert of Bethune, Viscount 
of Meaux, to be his lieutenant in the said country. 
Then the king said how it w'as most meetest that the 
Viscount of Meaux should have the charge of that 
voyage to go into Languedoc rather than any other 
person. He wiis at Conde, on the river of Marne. 
The king wrote to him. The messenger found him 
with his wife at Conde, and there he delivered his 
letters from the French king. The viscount received 
them, and when he knew what they meant, he said he 
would obey thew king’s commandment. He prepared 
himself as soon as he might, and departed from Conde, 
and rode so long that he came to Paris, where he 
found the king and his council, who said unto hin^, 
“ Viscount, make you ready, assemble the men of 
war of your retinue, for ye must go into Auvergne 
There be of these fyllers and robbers, of whom 
Aymergot Marcel is chief, as w'e be informed, who 
destroy and sore trouble the good pCople there. 
Do ye so much as to drive them out of that country; 
and if ye may entrap the said Aymergot, bring him to 
us, and we shall have great joy thereof. It is or¬ 
dained that there shall be delivered to you such sums 
of money, at Clermont, that shall suffice for your 
ihcn of war; and to go from hence thither, speak to 
our treasurers, and they shall deliver you for your 
expenses. Make haste, for it requireth diligence!” 
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Tlie viscount answered how lie was rcatly, and so 
went to liis lodging, and there he wrote letters to 
knights and scjuircs in l^rance and Picardy, of his 
acquaintance and retinue, that they in all haste should 
meet with him at Chartres, and tliere to make their 
musters. Such as he wrote unto obeyed. They loved 
the viscount, for they held him for a good captain. So 
they came to the city of Chartres at the day pre¬ 
fixed. Tliere assembled a two hundreil spears of 
good men of war. When they were assembled, they 
departed from Chartres, and took the way towards 
Auvergne, and so came into Bourbonnais. Tidings 
came into Auvergne bow succours were <‘omiiigto llieni 
out of France, whereof all the country was rejoiced. 

It was needful that these men of war came thither 
so soon as they did, for if they had tarried but siv 
days longer, Aymergot IMfircel and his band had 
thought to have over-run the plain (sountry between 
Ciprmont and MonlltTaui ; and about Jlyon to 
Gaunat. And if they had made that voyage, they liad 
done great danngc to the country, more to ihe value 
than a hundred thousand francs;—for in those marches 
lay the riches of Auvergne, and no man could have 
resisted them; for the country as then was void of any 
man of war: And also the bruit was that Aymergot 
Marcel’s company was far moi’e in number than they 
were indeed. A}'mcrgot was ready to have made this 
journey; but tidings came to him, however it was, by 
pilgrims or by spies, that the Viscount of Mcaux, 
with a great company, was coming against him to 
make him war, and to put him out of his fortress of 
the Roche de Vaudois. These news letted his entef- 
prise, and he kept himself within his hold, and thought 
he should be besieged. Then Aymergot Marcel 
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began to doubt, and repented him of that he had 
done, for lie knew well if that he were taken, there 
should no ransom go for him. '^rhen he said to some 
of his company, ‘‘ I am sliamcd. I have believed 
evil counsel. Covetousness shall destroy me, without 
I have comfort.” Then they said to him, “ Sir, why 
doubt ye thus. We have seen you the hardiest man 
of arms of all these marches. Wc have a good gar¬ 
rison, and well provided, and we are men of defence, 
and love as well to defend our bodies as ye do to 
defend yours. Ye can lose nothing, but we must lose 
also. If by adventure ye be taken, ye shall make 
your finance according to reason. Ye have good 
enough, and we have iiotliing. If wc be taken, it 
lyeth on our heads; we get none other remission ; we 
shall sell our lives deal*. Let us defend ourselves as 
well as we can. Be not abashed at any thing that we 
hear or see. We think we shall not need to care 
for any siege: let us war wisely.” I'hus these com¬ 
panions comforted Aymergot Marcel. 
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CAP. III. 

OF THE PROGRESS OF THE VISCOUNT OF MEAUX TO 
BESIEGE THE ROC^HE DE VAUDOIS. 

The Viscount of Meaiix, and his company, came 
forward till they came to Moulins in Bourbonais : 
there the Duchess of Bourbon, daughter to the 
Count Dauphin, received tlie viscount and his knights 
right honourably, and made them to dine; then they 
passed forth, and lay that night at Saint Pursaut, and 
from tlience to Gaunat, and so to Aigne-perses, and 
tli(;n to llyoii, and from tlience to Clermont, where 
they w’ere Avell received w'ith the bishop, and with 
them of the Un. n. There the men of war had money, 
for there Avas a taille gathered, and delivered at C'ler- 
mont; then they passed forth, and came to our Lady 
of Dorcivall, a four leagues from the lloche de Vaudois. 
There the viscount rested, and sent for the knights and 
squires of Auvergne and of Jiiinosin; there they as¬ 
sembled. There were then to the number of four 
hundred spears, tine and the other, and about a hun¬ 
dred cross-bows of Genoa. There was with the Vis¬ 
count of Meaux, the I^ord of Montague, from the 
Verraandois, and his brother, the Lord of Dommart, 
and Sir Bernard dc la Biviere; Sir William Butler, 
the Lord of Dome, the Lord de la lloche; the Lord 
de la Tour; Sir Louis Dambyer, the Lord of Saint 
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Ainpysse, and Sir Robert Dolpliin, and divers other; 
and captains of the Genoese were two valiant squires, 
the one named Aubert of Ncspynolle and Callyance; 
and as the chief steward with the Viscount of Mcaux, 
was a gentle squire, called Louis of Lcsglynell; these 
Genoese cross-bows were armed at all pieces, else 
tliey should not have passed wages with the vis¬ 
count. 

When Aymergot Marcel, and Guyot du Sail his 
uncle, understood that these men of war of France, of 
Picardy, of Auvergne, and Genoa, were come to our 
Lady of DorcivaJl, and were minded to come and lay 
siege to their hold of Roche de Vaudois, then they ad¬ 
vised what was best for them to do to make defence. 
First, they considered well that it was not for them to 
keep any horse, seeing they should be besieged. Not 
far off from the Roche de Vaudois, there was another 
strong hold, called Souperge, under the rule of Aymer¬ 
got Marcel; and there was his wife, and thither he 
sent all his pages and horses, and the most part of all 
his riches. This Roche de Vaudois was well fortified, 
and it stood in a strong ground. The Lord de la 
Tour was sore blamed of them of the country that he 
had left that place unfortified and unprovided ; and it 
was commonly .said in Auvergne that they might thank 
the Lord de la Tour /or all the damage they had 
taken, because he might well have kept the Roche de 
Vaudois; or if he would not have kept it, for cost, he 
might have delivered it to the men. of the country, that 
they might have razed it in such wise that it should 
not have been tenable: but he left the walls whole 
find entire as he found thetu. This Rock of Vaudois 
is set aniong high mountains; and that rock standeth 
apart, and on the one side the walls be of a rock; and 
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they had so fortified it that it could not be assailed 
but on tlic fore part by skirmishing. 

The Viscount of Meaiix departed from our Lady 
of DorcivalJ, witli knights and squii*cs, and Genoese 
cross-bows, and so came before the Jioche de Vau- 
dois; there, like good men of war, they laid their 
siege, and little amended their lodgings. 

When the C'ountess of Dauphiny* being at Sardes, 
knew the true tidings that the Roche de Vaudois 
was besieged, she was right joyful; and because 
that slie tliought that the Viscount of Meaux was 
come so far as out of France and Picardy, that he 
had brought with liini no tents or pavilions, she or¬ 
dained for him two fair and good tents, pertaining to 
the Count Dauphin, and sent them to the Viscount, by 
manner of lending of them to him during the siege. 
The viscount look the present in good part, and re¬ 
commended himself heartily to the countess, thanking 
her for tlie tents she had sent him, for they should do 
him gofjd service. The Lord dc la Tour w'as in his 
owm country, and was within a mile of a castle of his 
own, so that he lacked nothing. Other knights and 
squires made provision as well as they might. They 
had victuals plenty, from all quarters, at a reasonable 
price; the season was fair, dry, and hot, as in the 
month of August. Tbc knights and other companions 
refi’cslicd themselves under the green boughs. 

'i'hen tidings came into the host that did put the lords 
and their companions in doubt. It was shewed them 
that the garrisons of their enemies, as of Chalu^et and 
of Douzac, assembled together, and were determined in 
a thoriiing to awake the host ere they were aware, and 
to raise tlie siege. Then the Viscount of Meaux and his 
knights took counsel together, and determined to send 
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a herald to ferot le Bernols, captain of Chainlet, and 
to Oliver Bai’be, captain <>1* Uouzac, to know tlieir 
minds, to the intent that they were not surprised, but 
tliat they might be assured of the English garrisons; 
and, according as they liad answer again, thereafter to 
provide for themselves. They sent an herald, and in¬ 
structed him what lie should do and say. The herald 
departed from the host and rode to Chainlet, and 
there, by adventure, founil Perot at the barriers, 
with many of his company, who were there sporting 
and casting the stone. Tlum the messenger alighted 
from liis horse, and demanded for the ca})tain : lie was 
brought to him, and when he came before him, he did 
his inc'ssage from point to point. 

T'lien Perot le Bernois said, “ Herald, say to your 
masters that we will hold and keep as firmly and 
truly the truce that is taken between lingland and 
France, in like ijnaimer as we would they should keep 
with us; and if >ve know any of ours that will breg,k 
or violate the pi ace by any manner of incident, if we 
may take tlicm, wt shall do sucli correction as apper- 
tainetli to bo done, as we have ])romised. And wx ivill 
that ye say to y our masters, that what Ayinergot hath 
done was without our counsel, for he never shewed us 
of his purpose. We did charge him, and all his, that 
he should not meddle without Seignorie; if lie did he 
should havt? an evil cud.” 

The lierald was had into the fortress, and there 
dined. Then he took leave, and there was given him 
ten francs. Then he departed, and demanded the w^ay 
to Douzac, and found there Oliver Barbe, captain of 
tlfat fortress. The herald spake to him in like man¬ 
ner as he had done to Perot le Bernois. Oliver Barhc 
answered, that in nowise he would break the truce. 
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because he would not be dishonouredand tliercwith 
gave liim ten francs; an4 then he departed, and re¬ 
turned to his master before the Roche dc Vaudois. 

Tlien the knights were sore desirous to hear tidings; 
they drew about tlie viscount. There the herald 
shewed how he had been at Chaluget and Douzac, 
and what answer lie had of the captains. Then the 
viscount praised much Perot le Bernois and Oliver 
Barbe, and w'as as then out of doubt, and so continued 
their siege. 

The siege being before the Roche de Vaudois, every 
day there was skirmishing, and oftentimes some hurt 
with shot of the Genoese cross-bows, for the Genoese 
were good shooters. Thus the siege continued nine 
weeks. The enterprise of the garrison was greatly to 
the advantage of them within. I shall shew you the 
mamier how. 

At certain places they might is§,ue out at their 
pleasure in despite of all their enemies, for an they 
sfiould have kept them from their issues, they had 
need to have had more than six thousand men. 

Thus, during the siege, Aymergot was right imagi¬ 
native, and considered all things, and saw how that he 
had not done w'ell; but to turn lus deed in good manner, 
and to the intent that the Roche de Vaudois should 
still remain with him, he sent into England avarlet of 
his, with letters of credence to the king of England, 
and to the Duke of Lancaster. And of this purpose 
he brake his mind to an uncle of his, called Guyot du 
Sail, a man of a threescore year of age, who had 
greatly used deeds of arms, and knew much of the 
world. When Aymergot had shelved him the manner 
how he would send into England, this Guyot was well 
tigreed thereto; and said how to send a wise man 
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thither coulcf do no liurt. Then they sent a varlet wlio 
had been brought up among them. Aymergot in¬ 
structed him, and said: “JWc sliall set thee out of 
this house in safeguard, out of all peril, and thou shalt 
have gold and silver enough. Tliou shalt go into 
England with these letters, one to the king, another to 
the Duke of Lancaster, and the third to the king’s 
council; all these letters are of credence. Then they 
will demand of thee the occasion of thy coming thi¬ 
ther ; and after thou hast made thy recommendation, 
thou shalt say, that Aymergot Marcel, their poor sol¬ 
dier and subject, and ready with good will to do them 
sciwice, is enclosed and besieged in a little fortress per¬ 
taining to the fealty of Limosin, belonging to the king 
of England’s heritage; and they that lie at the siege 
travail and take great pain daily to win us that do 
defend the fortress: and the captain of them with¬ 
out is a lord, cousin to the Lord of Couc}’^, called Sir 
Robert, Viscount of Meaux, set there by tlie French 
king. Therefore desire the king and his council, and 
especially the Duke of Lancaster, who hath the sove¬ 
reign governance in Bourdelais, and of the king of 
England’s heritage in these parts, that it would please 
them to write, and to gommand the Viscount of Meaux 
to depart from the siege, and to raise his army, and to 
write to the viscount that he is about to break the 
peace that was taken at balyngltam, between Boulogne 
and Calais. And, because I am in doubt what answer 
the Viscount will make to these letters, (for he is some¬ 
what strong and froward,) therefore desire that I may 
have in likewise letters from the king and his council, 
apd from the Duke of Lancaster to the Duke of 
Berry; for, if the Duke of Berry will, incontinent the 
siege shall be raised; and for the more surety, desire 
VoL. II. T 
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to lia'^’e with vc* ^olno knight of honour of tlie king’s 
house, or of tlic Duke of Lancaster's, such one as the 
Duke of Berry kriowolii, and the other lords of 
France; and shew him from me that I shall give him 
a hundred francs. Remember all these words, and do 
thy message accordingly ; and shew them that ye 
speak withal, that tliis little fortress that I have forti¬ 
fied, if it may abide still English, it shall come well to 
point, and specially to them that will make war in 
these parts for the king of England : for the fortress 
standeth on the frontiers of the country, for thereby 
may be won at a season in Auvergne and Limosin two 
thousand francs.” 
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CAP. IV. 

OF THE JOT^NLY OK AYMERGOT S VAULET TO 
LONDON; AM) HOW HE SPED IN HIS 
MESSAGE. 

When Ayincrgot Marcel and Guyotdu Sail his uncle 
hud well instructed this varlel, and that the letters of 
credence were urittcii, and sealed, and delivered, the 
varlet departed by night, and was well accompanied 
and conveyed a-foot to another fi>i-tres.s pertaining to 
Ayinergol, caJletfSaint Loupery; tliere lie took ahorse, 
such as he would choose, for he had a great journey 
to ride. He nnle fortli through the realm of Prance, 
like a Frenelnnan of ^Vuvergne; and so came to 
Calais, and accpiainted himself with the captain Sir 
John Beauchamp, and ^shewed him part of his busi¬ 
ness, to the intent to have the sooner passage, as he 
had. So he came to Hover, and then took his journey 
to London; and it w as his fortune that tfie king of 
England and Ins two unciesi^^d the Duke of Lan¬ 
caster, and the king’s council, were at the same time at 
the palace of Westminster in counselling for matters of 
Northumberland ; for the Scots held not well the truce, 
as complaints were made*. The same time Aymcr- 
got’s varlet came to London, and there took his lodg- 

• Sec Story of the Battle of Otterhourne. 
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ing, and shewed liis host part of the cause of his 
coming- His host brou^lit him to Westminster, and 
caused him first to speak’with the Duke of Lancaster, 
wlio was in his chamber; it was before he went to the 
council; there the varlet delivered him his letters. 
The duke took and read them: then lie drew him 
apart, and demanded what credence lie had. Then 
the varlet she wed him all the whole matter, as ye have 
heard before. The duke heard him well, and de¬ 
manded if he had any more letters; and he said, 
“ that he had letters to the king and to liis council.” 
“ That is well,” quoth the duke; “ I shall (5au.se thee 
to have audience.” Then the duke went to the coun¬ 
cil, and w^hen he saw the hour and time, he moved the 
varlet’s matter; and by the duke’s advancement the 
varlet was sent for. Then he delivered to the king 
and to his council the letters. They were opened and 
read; and then he was demanded lyhat was his cre¬ 
dence; and the varlet, wlni w^as liai’dy and not abashed, 
shewed the business of Ayinergot Marcel light sagely, 
and was the better assured beaiusc every man irave 
him good audience. When he had said as much as he 
would, then he was an.sw^ered that the king would take 
counsel in the matter, and make an answer. '^J’heii 
he went out of the council-chamber, and tarried till he 
had an answer. 

The answ'er was, that the king w^ould write to the 
Viscount of Meaux, ;||^ also to the Duke of Berry, 
according as Aymergot had required, and in likewise so 
promised the Duke of Lancaster. And when the letters 
w(‘rc written, there was a gentleman of the Duke 
of Lancaster’s appointed to bear these letters; so tbe^y 
passed the sea, and w'ith them went Derby, an herald, 
the better to further the matter, because he was a(- 
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quainted with the Lords of Auvergne, and specially 
with the Duke of Berry. The gentleman of the Duke 
of Lancaster’s, named Cherbury, went with the better 
will, because the varlet promised him, in the behalf of 
Aymergot, a hundred francs. Thus they three de¬ 
parted and came to Dover, and from thence at a tide 
to Calais; and when their horses were unshipped, they 
took the way to Boulogne, and so through Picardy, 
and went to Paris, and from thence into Auvergne; 
and when they approached near to Limosin and to the 
country wliere the Roche de Vaudois was set, they 
rode about the country the more secretly to come 
thither. 

Thus, as I liavc shewed 3 'ou, tliese messengers did 
so much that they came near to the Roche de Vaudois. 
When tln;y were near where the siege lay, the squire 
and the herald thought it for the best not to enter into 
the town at that*j)rescnt time, but tlicy sent the varlet 
into the town, saying they would do well enough witji- 
out his coni})an} ; for they said if he should be seen 
with them, they at the siege wr)uld suppose that he 
had been sent into Ihigland for them. 

The varlet obeyed; and in the night he entered into 
the town without danger. Then Aymergot IVlarccl 
and Guyot du Sail made him good cheer, and had 
marvel that he laid sped his ^ouri^ey in ‘so short a 
space. Then he shewed how he had sped, and how a 
squire of the Duke of Lano^ter’s ami a herald were 
come with him with letters from the king and from 
the Duke of Lancaster, both to the Viscount of Meaux 
and to the Duke of Berry, if need were. “ And wh}^,” 
(juoth Aymergot Marcel, ‘‘ are they not come hither 
into this castle ?” 
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“ Sir,” quotli the varlct, they say they two would 
do their message well enougli, nor they would liave 
no man seen in their company that should come from 
you.”4 

“ They are the wiser,” quoth Guyol du Sail, 

“ thereby it shall seem that the matter toiicheth the 

■/ 

King of England and the Duke of Lancaster.” 

“ Sir, it is true,” quoth the varlet. 

Of these tidings Aymergot was joyful, and said to 
the varlet, “ Thou hast well and diligently sped thy 
matters, and in a short season I shall well reward thee 
for thy labour.” 

Thus the squire and the herald came straight to the 
siege, and demanded for the Viscoiuifs lodging; they 
were brought thither, and there they found the Vis¬ 
count beholding men casting the stone. Then they 
Kneeled and saluted him, .uul he them again, and de¬ 
manded fioin whence they emne: thOy answered and 
said, How they came out of l^ngiand, sent tliilher 
by their king and by the Duke of Lancaster.” “ Ye 
are welcome,” quoth the Viscount; “ WJiat matter 
hath brought you into this wdid country 

“ Sir,” quoth the herald, ‘‘ behold here this squire 
of the Duke of Lancaster''s, who hath brought to you 
letters from the King of England and fr<nn the Duke 
of Lancaster, if it please you to read them ; and be¬ 
cause I somewhat knew the country, I am come in his 
company.” 

Then the squire delivered his letters, and the Vis¬ 
count received them, and beheld the si‘als, and knew 
wx'll they came out of England. Then he took tme 
apart that could read, and there he read the lettci nfrom 
point to point two or three times, till he knew well 
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what they meant. [6] TI)cn he studied and regarded 
well the king of England’s writing, who said in his 
writing that he had marvel, iliathe would lodge, sleep, 
and rest liim with an army of* men of war in h||k heri¬ 
tage; and lhat he doeth daily all that he canflRjreak 
the peace, which he ought in nowise to do, for it is 
greatly prejudicial to them that have set their seals 
to the confirmation of the perice ; and the conclusion 
of the letter was, how the king commanded them in¬ 
continent, after the sight of his letters, that he and his 
company should depart and raise their siege, and .suffer 
Ayinergot Marcel peaceably to enjoy the house per¬ 
taining to his heritage, which had cost him great 
goods the fortifying. 

'^I'he.se words and such other were inclosed in these 
letters, all to the aid of Aymergot Marcel. In like 
manner as the king’s letters .spake, the Duke of Lan¬ 
caster sang the •same iKJte, commanding like tlie ex¬ 
cellent Duke of Aquitaine and all of tliat duchy; aiid 
when the Viscount of Meaux had well advised himself, 
he said, “ Fair Sirs, lliese tidings that ye have brought 
requiretli counsel and advice. 1 shall, take counsel, 
and then ye shall be answered." 

Then they were made to drink of the vi.scount’s 
wine; and in the mean lime the viscount took counsel, 
for he sent for the Ltwd <le k Tour, iftid for Sir 
William Ikitler, Sir Robert Dalphin, Sir Loui.s Dam- 
byer, and also for the Lord Montagu, and for Sir 
Rarat do la Riviere, who was of his house. And when 
they were all together, he renewed the words, and 
shewed them the cause why he had .sent for them, and 
tlfere caused the letters to be read before them. 
When these lords heard tliat, they had great marvel 
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how these letters could he brought out of England, 
for as then they had not laid at the siege past a month. 
“ I shall shew you,’’ (pjoth the viscount, “ what I 
siippd|ik Ayniergot Marcel is a subtle man; as soon 
as he*w that he sliould be besieged, I think he sent 
incontinent some messenger into England to attain 
those letters, the which I may obey if I list; but I 
shall answer them shortly; hut as in that the king of 
England and the Duke of Lancaster command me 
to do, I will nothing obey their commandments, for 
I am not bound to obey them, but only the French 
king, by whose commandment I am sent hither. Call 
forth the squire and the herald; I shall make them 
their answer.” I'hey were brought forth,, and the 
viscount began to speak as followcth :— 

“You, Derby, and Tomelyii Cherbury, thus ye 
be named according to tin tenor of your letters;—and 
as it appearetlt to me ye be sent hithe? by the King of 
E,pglar]d and from the Duke of Lancaster. They are 
informed, I cannot tell how, either by Aymergot Mar¬ 
cel or by s<|tne other that would aid liim, and liath 
been in England in his name, how I am at this pre¬ 
sent time with an army of men nf war lodged on the 
heritage of the King of England’s; and they command 
me to dej)art and raise my siege, and to suffer Aymer¬ 
got Marcei peaceably to eiijoy this little fortress, 
which has cost so much the fortifying ;■ and also they 
send me word how I do put myself in peril of dis¬ 
honouring, in that I should consent to break the 
peace scaled and confirmed to endure three years be- 
t'vecn the two kings and their allies. Fair Sirs, I say 
unto you that I will do nothing that shall be against 
the charter of peace: I Avill keep the truce, and du 
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nothing against it; and though I am lodged here, it 
breaketh no peace nor truce: I am subject to the 
French king, who Iiatli sent me hither, and hath ad¬ 
mitted me as his miu’shal of this small army ^fbr it 
came to the knowledge of the king, my master, and 
his counsel, by grievous coinjdaints of the noblemen 
and other of the country of Auvergne and Limosin, 
how they had taken great damages and losses, by the 
means that Aymergot advised a strong place between 
the countries which was void and not inhabited; he 
took and fortified it, and hath not made it a Iiouse of 
peace or solace, but a strong fortress, and a resorting 
place for thieves, robbers, and murderers ; whereupon 
I am commanded tube here tt» defend tlu? country; 
and to the intent that such as be assembled in this for¬ 
tress should not multiply in their wickedness, but to 
punish them by such sentence as appertaineth t(/ their 
trespass, and ftft* that intent I do put to my pain to 
take them if I can; the which commandment of my 
master I will obey, and shall do my endeavour to ac¬ 
quit me truly: and from hence I wdlljjpjt depart 
whatsoever commandment I have till I the for¬ 
tress and them that be within; and if Avmcrs:ot Mar- 
cel will say that I am ailvanccd to break the peace 
let him come forth, and he shall be fought withal, with 
one that is better than hb, and stall cause to be proved 
by divers points and articles that he himself breaketh 
the peace. Sirs, all things considered, I make you 
this answer: yc may return when it please you; and 
when ye come there as ye w ould be, say none other¬ 
wise nor no less than I liavc said to you; for often¬ 
times reports not truly set inform lords otiicrwise than 
the truth is indeed.”, 
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‘‘ Sir,” qiiotli the squire, ‘‘ we are come hither for 
none other purpose hut to report the truth of that we 
hear and see; and since ye will none otherwise do, we 
need no longer to abide here,” and sfi they took their 
leave ; and there was given to the herald ten franc.s 
for the honour of the King of England and the Duke 
of Lancaster. 
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CAP. V. 

OP THE FURTHER PROCEEDINGS OF THE MESSENGERS 
OF THE KIM; of ENGLAND. 

When they were departed, they took tlie hi<2jli-way to 
Clermont, and said tliey would again to Paris; and 
when they were half a league on their way then they 
began to enter into their niatUT, and said, “ As yet 
we have done nothing; it l)elioveth us to go tt) tlic 
Duke of Perry "into Auvergne, who is lord of this 
country, for he writeth himself Duke of Berry and of 
Auvergne. The \ iseonnt of Meau\ ilarc not displease 
the duke if he command him to de])aii|4 and wc 
have letters from the King of Knglaiid, oiir master, 
and from tlie Duke of Lancaster, to him; wherefore it 
is reason that we deliver them, ami tliat we may know 
his intent.” 'J"hey concluded on that purpose, ainl so 
rode to Clermont; thifher thc*y were w'elcome, for 
the herald knew the cotinlry; and when they were de¬ 
manded what they were, they answered, “that they 
were messengers sent from the King of Lnglfind.” 
And then they demanded Avhere the Duke ol‘ Berry 
w'as, and it was shew'cd them that the diihe and the 
duehess WTre in a castle of theirs, named the Noneet. 
The herald knew it well; he had been there before. 
Then they departed from Clermont and rode to 
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Vyorc, and from tlionce to Noncct. There is a higli 
mountain to pass ere oi^c come to the castle; when 
they came there, the Duke of llcrry, with many other, 
was sporting witliout the gate. The herald w'as known 
by divers; then they were brought to the duke, who, 
for the Jove of tlic King of England and tlie Duke of 
Lancaster, made tliem good cheer. Tlie scpiirc deli¬ 
vered his letters to tlie duke, who received them, and 
opened and read them at length tw-o times over; then 
be studied a little, iuid answered them courteously, 
and said, “ Sirs, for the love of our cousins of Eng¬ 
land, we shall gladly do our power."” Of the which 
answer the s(|uire and the herald were right joyous, 
and thought then liow they had sped all their matter; 
but it w'as not so, as ye shall hear hereafter. 

Ilowbeit, the Duke of llerry, at the beginning, did 
liis endeavour to have raised the siege, to please thereby 
the King of England and the Duke o'l Lancaster, who 
desired that the siege might be raised before the 
Roche de \ audois, and that tlie little fortress might 
abide still to Aymergot Marcel; and if he had done 
any thing to displease the French king or his council, 
the King of England would see that there should be 
amends made. And the Duke of Rerry, because he 
would acfjuit him truly to the Englishmen’s desires, 
such as w ere in his house, wrote, incontinent, letters 
well indited to the Viscount of Mcaux; and these 
letters were read, ere they w'crc scaled, before the 
Englishmen, who thought them well ordained. These 
letters were sent by a notable stpiire of the Duke of 
Berry’s to the Viscount of Meaux, who received them 
and opened them. Then the viscount caused them to 
be read before such lords as were there with him 
while the messenger was drinking, for they made him 
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good cheer for the love of the Duke of Berry, as was 
reason. “ Sirs,” quoth tlie viscount, wc shall not be 
in rest since the Duke of Bbrry will bear Aymcrgot, 
who is the man of the world that this twelve year 
hath most grieved and travailed the country of Au¬ 
vergne. I had thought that the duke had hated liim 
greatly, but it seemeth nay; since he hath expressly 
commanded that I should depart from hence; but, by 
my faith, at this time I will not obey this letter, but I 
will make excuse by reason of the king and his council 
who sent me hither; and at my departing from Paris 
he straitly commanded me that for any command¬ 
ment froni anv ])erson if it were not from the kino- 
himself, that I should not depart from hence till I had 
taken the strong hold of the Rock of Vaudois and 
Aymergot therein, which I will do if I can. And now 
the Duke of Berry coimnandeth me to the contrary, 
for he chargeth jnc incontinent, his letters seen, that I 
should raise the siege. By my faith I will not do it.” 

“ Sir,” quoth they that w'cre about him, yv sj)eak 
royally and truly; and we shall abide with you. But 
wc suppose the occasion that tlie Duke of Berry 
writeth thus for Aymergot is, that tlie English S(|uire 
and the herald hath thus desired him to Avritc. We 
think also they have brought letters to him from the 
King of England and frjrnn the Duke of LniKJaster, as 
they brought to you this other day.” 

“ Yc.«ay well,” quoth the viscount, “ and I shall 
know it if I can.” 

Then the Duke of Berry's squire was sent for to 
have his answer, and the viscount said to him, “ Pierre, 
!• will Avell that yc know that I owe obeisance to the 
Duke of Berry, for he is so near a kin to the king 
that I dare not displease him: but I and my conipa- 
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iiions, who have been here tlicse five -weeks at this 
“siege to wiji this fortress^ and to lake the thieves that 
be within it, are here by the straight eomniandment of 
the king and his council; and we liave great marvel 
(and go(Kl cause why') how my Lord of Berry doth 
command us, and maketli rec|uest for his enemies that 
we slioiild raise our siege. By reason of that, we say 
generally, that we shall give example to all thieves and 
robbers, such as will over-run the realm, to do the worst 
tluy can; wherefiire, Pierre, ye shall say to the Duke 
of Berry from us all, that we are, and shall be, ready 
inclined to do any thing that hecommandeth us to do ; 
but, as in this case, 1 am sr> straightly enjoined and 
commandetl by the king and his council to keep this 
siege, and to continue it till 1 liave the fortress and 
them within at my ])leasure, tliat this commandment 
I dare not break ; and say, that surely I will obey no 
commandment bnt only the king^s, ‘-whose subject I 
atn, and by whom I am sent hither. But, Sir, I 
reijuire you to slicnv one thing if ye can: AVho hath 
made this request for Aymergot Marcel, who hath 
done so much e\il and annoyance to the country of 
Auvergne and Limosin ?—and now he is t'ntrapped, 
like as a traitor should be, and is near come to an evil 
end, which be lintli well deserved, for he hatli erred 
and done cbiitrarv to {lis oatlii’' 

“ Sir,’’’’ {juotli the stpiire, “ there came to my lord 
the Duke of Berry, two men of England, an lierald 
{iiiil another, wlio brought letters to my lord from the 
King of England, and from the Duke of Lancaster, 
and llu*y made great request for Aymergot."” 

“ I believe you wi-ll,”' quoth the vist*ouiit, “ it wa*: 
JDcrby the herald, and a s(juire called Cherbury; 
they bi ought me this other day like letters; wherefore 
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I suppose that tlie Kinp; of England and the Duke of 
Lancaster wrote to the Duke of Berry in tliis matter, 
wherefore shew to my Lord ‘of Berry that I desire 
liirri to consider all tilings well, for all these requests 
that are aime from the other side of the sea are but 
desires purchased by our enemies, to the which no 
lord on this side the sea (if he love tlie honour and 
profit of the realm of France) should incline or con¬ 
descend.*” 

“ Sir,” quoth the squire, “ I shall forget nothing 
of that ye have shewed me, for I love not A ymergot; 
I had rather see his punishment than his deliver¬ 
ance.” 

So the scpiire departed and roile to Nonect; there 
he found the Duke of Berry, and did his mes.>age right 
sagely. The conclusion was, that the Vi.scoiint of 
Meaux saitl that surely he would not depart from 
the siege against^ the Roche de Vaudois without the 
king sent him straight commandment so to do. With 

this answer the Duke of Berry was not well content; 

•• - 

he thought that his coiimiandment should have been 
obeyed, especially in Auvergne. 

When the English squire, and Derby the herald, 
heard of the answer tot was made to the Duke of 
Berry, and how that the siege was not raised, they 
were sorry, and saw well fhey travelled in vain. Then 
they said to the duke, “ Sir, wlfat will ye counsel us 
to do ? Shall w'e thus depart from you without 
speeding of any thing to purpose.? The King of 
England and the Duke of Lancaster have great trust 
and affiance in you, that ye should cause this siege to 
benaised, because the Roche de Vaudois is under your 
scignory.” 

“ Sirs,” quoth the duke, suffer a season; Aymer- 
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got Tvlarccl is in a strong place, he needetli not to fear 
taking, without a great unliap; and shortly I purpose 
to go into France to the king, and then I M ill speak 
with the king and his council; and for the love of 
iny cousins of England I shall do the best I can to 
bring the matter to pass, and ye shall go with me and 
see how I shall speed.’' 

With those M'ords the squire and the herald M'cre 
content. Then, the fourth day after, the duke de¬ 
parted from Nonect, and left there the duchess, his 
wife, with a great part of his household; and so the 
duke rode to Ryon, in Auvergne; and there he tarried 
more than eight days for the Count of Sauveterre and 
the Lord de Rouel, m'Iio w^erc gone to Avignon about 
the duke’s business. And when they M^erc come, they 
departed from Ryon altogether, and t{x>k the way 
through Rourbonais, and at last came to Bourges in 
Berry, and there tarried two days. ^ Then he rode to 
Mehun on the river of Yevre, to a castle, one of the 
fairest houses in the world; ,*is then the duke had 
newly built it, and it had cost him three hundred thou¬ 
sand francs. I’here the duke tarried fifteen days, 
whercM’ith the English messengers v'cre sore troubled, 
howbeit they could find none other remedy. The 
duke, as then, made little force for the deliverance of 
Aymergqt: I shall shew you how and by what means. 
So it w'as; the CoUnt of St. C’yr, and the Lord de 
Rouel, who w^ere chief of the duke’s council, with Sir 
Peter Messin, in fair manner, blamed the duke and 
said, how he had nothing to do to meddle with the 
business of Aymergot, saying that his life hath been 
alvrays dishonourable; and hovr that he was a false 
parlyate, and always against the crown of France, and 
had done many villanous deeds and robberies in 
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Auvergne and iiiLimosin, and how that he was no meet 
person to be entreated for; wherefore, Sir,” quoth 
they, “ suffer the king and his council to deal with 
him as they list. Tliese words and such other re¬ 
frained the Duke of Berry to speak any further in the 
matter; howbeit, the two Englishmen did their best 
to remind the duke, and the duke dissembling, an¬ 
swered them courteously, and said, Sirs, suffer a 
season : we shall shortly be at Paris.” But, for all his 
words, he tarried still at Melun more than three weeks, 
devising with his master-workmen, as carvers and pain¬ 
ters, for therein he had great fancy : he had a master- 
workman called Master Andrew, as then one of the 
best workmen in the world; an Englishman born, 
but he dwelt in France and in Hainault a long season. 
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CAP. VI, 


OF WHAT FORTUNED AT THE ROCHE DE VAUDOIS. 

Now shall I shew you what fortuned of Aymergot 
Marcel and of the Roche dc Vaiidois. This Ay¬ 
mergot was a far-casting man; and when he saw 
that the siege was not raihed, h(? thought well that 
the King of England’s messeng£*rs coidd not speed 
of their suit. Then he thought on another turn; 
as to depart thence, and to ride night and day to 
speak witli the captains of Perigord and (iascony— 
Guyot of St. Foi, and Ernalton of St. Colomb, 
"and Ernalton of Rostem; John of Marsan, Pierre 
Danchin, andRcmonel of Conij)ayne; and with divers 
other Gascons and Biernois, in the English garrisons. 
And he thought that with his fair words he should 
cause them to assemble togetlier, and to come into 
Auvergne on trust to win great booties; and so on 
a morning, or in the night, to come and raise the 
siege before Vaudols, and to take there the French¬ 
men prisoners, which shoidd be wortli to them a 
hundred thousand francs, besides other booties. Then 
he shewed his uncle Guyot de Sail all his purpose; 
who answered him and said, “ Sir, I see in this 
nothing but g(K)d, for otherwise we cannot be- de- 
Jivered from these Frenchmen.*” 

“ Well, uncle,” quoth Aymergot, “ I shall do this 
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message myself, since ye counsel me thereto; but I 
shall tle.sire of you one thing jre I dcfiart.'*’ 

“ What is that (|Uoth he. 

‘®It is this;"* said Avinerffot, ‘Hhat whatsoever skir- 
mish the Frenchmen make, you in no wise issue out 
of the gates, nor open not the barriers, for an’ye do, 
ye may rather Jose than win.” 

“ Sir,” quoth G'13'ot, *'* I shall be ware enough 
thereof: we shall kee]) ourselves close here within 
till your retnni, or that we hear tidings of you.” 

“ Well, fair iinck', I recpiire you so to do, for 
they cannot disjjlease us none other ways: as for 
their assaults, or skirmishes, ye need not fear, so ye 
keep yourselves close within.” 

Thus w'ithin three tlays after, Aymergot departed 
from the Iloche de \'audois, only accompanied wdth a 
page. Tie pas>ed f )rth without danger of the Fiench- 
inen. Ills intentibn was to bring thither Companions 
Adventurei's, to r-aise the siege. ]Many of them that 
w'ere wnthin the house knew nothing of his departure; 
for he might depart wheiftie list without know'Jcdge. 

Every day there w’as a skirmishing and assaidts at the 
barriers, and within a fiye or six da3^s after the depar¬ 
ture of Aymergot, there \vas a great assault made by 
the 3 ^’rcnclinien, in three parts. This Guj'ot dc Sail 
was a good man of arms* and long time had used the 
exercising thereof; liowbeit, on that day, he fortuned 
evil by reason of a little pride, for lie brake the ordi¬ 
nance tliat his cousin Aymergot had set, ere he de¬ 
parted ; for lie had charged him that for any manner of 
assault he should not issue out of the barriers. At this 
assault, there were tfirce scpiires of the French part^ 
two of Auvergne and one of Brittany, who were 
, skirmisliing vahanlly upon a pan of a wall near to the 

U 2 
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fortress. These three squires, above all other, that 
<lay did most valiantly. They, of Auvergne, were 
called lliehard de V'^iolette, and Lubrinot of Roche¬ 
fort; and the Breton was named Monadyke, who was 
taken, before, in Liinosin, in the castle of Vauchador, 
and was pertaining to Sir William Butler. The assault 
endured till night. These thi’ee squires achieved 
there great laud and praise; but for all their travail 
and pain they won nothing. 

Then, at another assault, the \ iscount of Meaiix 
made a bushment of twelve men at arms and their 
companions, and laid them in an old house without the 
fortress, and commanded another set, to go and skir¬ 
mish at the barriers, saying, “ I think surely we shall 
see them within issue out, for tliey are covetous to win. 
If they do so, then withdraw yourselves, little and 
little, till they be past our bushment; then they shall 
break out, and also return you agaii.; thus they shall 
be enclosed, and taken or slain. This is the best way 
that I can see for our advantage.” 

Thus, as the viscount hac^ devised and ordained, it 
was done. They were named as should lie in the bi’‘ali¬ 
ment, to the number of twelve; they laid themselves 
in an old house without the fortress; and another sort 
went and skirmished at the barriers, as Lubnnot of 
Rochefort? Richard of Violette, and the Monadyke, 
with other: they were freshly armed and apparelled, 
to the intent that they within should have the more 
courage to issue out to them. They were also twelve 
only. 

When they came to the barriers they began to 
skirmish but faintly, jmd like sudh persons as had but 
Hile skill of feats of arms; wlierefore Guyot du Sail 
made little force of them, but issued out, and said to 
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his companions: By Saint Marcel we will issue out, 
for at the harriers be a sort of young companions; by 
that they shew, they know but little of deeds of arms, 
but we shall teach them to know it: they shall be all 
our prisoners; they (;annot escape us.” Therewith 
they opened the barrier, and issued out; first, Guyot 
dll Sail, and remembered nothing the charge that 
Aymergot had given him at his departing; for the 
great desire that he had to do deeds of arms, and to 
will somewhat, made him to begin the skirmish. 

When the Frenchmen saw that Guyot du Sail and 
his company were come out of their barriers, they 
were right joyful; then tliey began to draw back, 
little and little, and they of the fortress pursued them; 
and they went so far that they passed the bushment; 
and when they saw their time, they broke out of their 
bushment between, them and their fortress, crying, 
“ CoLicy !—the Viscount!” Thus they of the fortress 
wci*e enclosed both before and behind. When Guyot 
saw that, he knew well he had done amiss, and saw 
well it ivas hard for hint to ’scape; then he recoiled, 
to get again to his garrison; but the Frenchmen 
were in his way. Whereunto should I make long 
processe? They were all taken: not one escaped. 
They were brought to the viscount’s lodging, before 
the knights, who had great joy o^ their takilig. 

Thus, by the counsel of the Viscount of Mcaux, 
Guyot du Sail and his company were attrapped and 
taken, and brought before the Lords of France and 
Auvergne. When the Viscount saw Guyot du Sail, 
he demanded where Aymergot Glared was, and 
charged him to say the truth, for he thought he had 
been still in the fortress. Guyot du Sail answered, 
how he could not tell where he was, for he was de- 
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parted a twelve days past. Thca tlie Lords thought 
merely that he was gone to purchase sonic aid. Then 
the prisoners wore connnanded apart; and the viscount 
demanded of the Knights of Auvergne, wliat was best 
to do with Guyot du Sail, and with his company; 
saying, ho would use himself according to their coun¬ 
sel. Then Sir William iluller answered and said, 
“ Sir^ I su])])ose that Aynicrgot is gone for suc¬ 
cour, and to raise up tlie conipaiiions in the garrisons 
of Perigord and Giiycnne; for he shall find several 
ways there to come upon us early or late, ere we be 
aware of them; whereby they may do us damage, for 
any peace or truce that is taken. This AynuTgot is a 
subtle man. Sir, let us do (me thing. Shew unto 
Guyot tlu Sail and his conijiany? that without they 
cause the fortress to bt* surrendered unto your hands, 
that ye will strike off all llii'ir heads incontinent, and 
without they do thus, let it not be pared.” “ This 
cpLinscl is good,” cpioth the viscount, “ for indeed the 
chief occasion that we he come hitlier for, is to have 
this fortress; and though w(* cannot have at this time 
Aymergot iMarcel, aiiothi r season it shall fortune right 
well.” 

Then the Viscount, and the l^ord de la Tour, 
Sir Robert Lalphin, and others, came before the for¬ 
tress as ndar as tlicy niight approach, and thither was 
brought Guyot du Sail and his company. Then the 
viscount spake and said to (iiiyot du Sail: “ Guyot, 
and all other of your coni])ai!y, know for truth tliat 
incontinent all your heads shall be stricken off, without 
yc yield u]) the fortrt'ss of the Roche of Vaudois; and 
if ye will render it uj), we shall suffer you to go cpiit. 
Now advis(‘ ye well, what way ye will lake, cither lii'e 
or death.”—Of these words Guyot and his company 
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were sore abaslicd; fit last they thou^rlit it was best 
for them to save tlielr lives.. Then (xiiyot answered 
and said, “ Sir, I shall do the best I can that the for¬ 
tress may be yielded lo yon." Then he came to the 
barrier, and sjjokc with them that were within, who 
reckoned themselves clean discomfited, seeing they 
had lost their two masters and the best of their com¬ 
pany. As soon as Guyot had spoken with them, and 
declared what case they stood in, they agreed to yield 
up the fortress conditionally, that they might depart 
with ])ag and baggage, as jnuch as they could carry, 
and to have respite for a month to withdraw them 
whither they list. All this was granted to them, and 
a sure safe conduct made find sealed. Thus the 
Frenchmen had the Uoche of \'audois delivered, by 
reason of tlu? good fortune of their last skirmish; 
vvluTcfore it is ciMumonly said, that all fortunes, good 
and evil, fall ofVntimes in arms to them that follow' 
war. • 

When the Roehc of Vaudois w'as yielded up to the 
Lords of Ih'ance and Auvergne, they of the country 
were right joyous thereof; and the lords held well and 
truly the promise they had made lo Gnyot du .Sail. 
When they had carried away as much .as tlicy could 
do, then they departed with goo<l as.‘<unince for a 
month to go whither it pleased jthern. Tfien the Vis¬ 
count of Mcaux abandoned the Jlitche of V audois to 
the men of the country, who, incontinent, did raze it 
down, in such wise, tlifit they k'ft no w'all, hole, nor 
house, nor stone upon vStonc, but all was reversed to 
the earth. 

The Frenchmen that w'crc in their king’s service, 
with the viscount, took their leaves of the knights and 
squires of Auvergne, so they departed; and they of 
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Auvergne and Limosin went to their own houses. 
The Viscount of Meaux gave leave to part of his 
company; and he went to llochellc, and lodged at St. 
Jean d’Angely, to keep there the frontier ; for in the 
country there were some pyllers and robbers, that ran 
some time inlo Saintonges, when they saw their advan¬ 
tage. In the manner and form as I have shewed you, 
the fortress of the Roche of Vaudois was conquered 
and razed down, whereof all the country was joyful; 
for then they were in better surety than they w^ere 
before; for to say the truth, if it had continued, it 
would have done them many displeasures. 

Tidings of this deed came to the knowledge of the 
Duke of Berry, to Canteton, a place of his own stand¬ 
ing, between Chartres and Montl’hery, a nine 
leagues from Paris. He cared nothing for it; for he 
was then but cold to ask any grace of the king for 
Aymergot. AVhen Derby, the herald, was informed 
by some of the Duke’s knights, how the Roche de Vau¬ 
dois was taken and beaten down, then he said to the 
sejuire that came thither with him, Sir, ye have lost 
a hundred francs that Aymergot had promised to you.” 
“ How so ?” quoth the squire. “ Surely,” quoth the 
herald, the Roche de Vaudois is taken and rendered; 
the Frenchmen have won it; therefore let us take our 
leave of the* Duke of Berry, and return into England; 
w have nothing here to do.” “ Well,” quoth the 
squire, “ since it is so, I accord thereto.” Then they 
took their leave of the duke. Then the duke wrote 
to the king of England, and to the Duke of Lancaster, 
and gave to the herald at his departing forty francs, 
and to the sejuire a horse: thus they departed, and 
took the next way to Calais, and so into England. 
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CAl>. VII. 

OF WHAT FORTUNED TO AYMERGOT MARCEL. 

Then tidings came to Aymergot Marcel, where he 
was purchasing of friends to have raised the siege 
before the fortress of Vaudois, that he was ^ven 
up. When he heard thereof, he demanded how it 
fortuned ? It was shewed him how it was by 
reason of a skirmisli, and by the issuing out of his 
uncle Guyot du Sail unadvisedly. “ Ah, that old 
traitor!” quoth* Ayiiicrgot; “ By Saint Marcel if 
I had him here now, I should slay him with mine 
own hands: he hath dishonoured me and all my 
companions. At my departing, I straitly enjoined 
him, that for no manner of assault or skirmish 
made by the Frenclyncn, he should in no wise 
open the barriers; and he hath tlone the con¬ 
trary. This damage is not to be recovered; nor I 
wot not whither to go.* They .of C£du9ef, and they 
of Douzac will keep the peace, and my companions be 
spread abroad like men discomfited: they dare never 
assemble again together; and though I Itld them 
together, yet I wot not whither to bring them. Thus, 
all things considered, I am in a hard part; for I have 
gi’eatly displeased the French king, the Duke of 
Berry, and the Lords of Auvergne, and all the people 
of the country, for I have made them war during the 
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peace. I had trusted to have won ; but I am now in 
a ^reat adventure to lose"; nor I wot not to whom to 
resort to ask counsel. I would now that I, and niy 
"oods, with my wife, were in England ; there I should 
be in surety, but how^ shall I get thither and carry all 
my stuft‘ with me ? 1 should be robbed twenty times 

ere 1 could get to the sea; for all the passages in 
Poitou, in Itochelle, in France, in Normandy, and in 
Picardy are straitly kept, it will be hard to ’scape 
from taking; and if I be taken, I shall be sent to the 
French king, and so 1 shall be lost, and all mine. I 
think the surest w’ay for me w'erc to draw to Bour- 
deaux; and, little and little, to get my goods thither; 
and to abide there till the wuj* renew again: for I 
have good hope, after this truce, war shall be open 
again between England and France.” 

Thus Aymergot Marcel debated the matter in 
himself; he was heavy and sorrowful, and wist not 
what way to take, either to recover some fortress in 
Auvergne or else to go to Bourdeaux, and to send for 
his wife thither, and for his goods, little and little, 
secretly: if he had done so he had taken the surest 
way ; but he did contrary, and thereby lost all, life and 
goo<ls. 

This Aymergot, in all his tribulations, remembered 
himself how he had a cousin-germain in Auvergne, a 
squire named Tournemayne, and determined to go to 
him and shew him all his trouble, and to take counsel 
of him.^ As he devised so he did. He and his page 
only came to the castle where Tournemayne was, 
thinking to h^vc been there in surety bcciausc of 
lineage; but it proved contrary, for this squire was 
not in the Duke of Berry’s grace nor favour. When 
h€ *i5aw his cousin Aymergot in his house, he advised 
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to lake Iiim prisrmer, and to advertise the Duke of 
Berry; that if he would foi'givc him his displeasure 
and evil-will, he would send him Aymcrgot Marcel, 
to do with him his pleasure. x\nd, as he had devised, 
so he did; for, when Aymcrgot was within his cousin'*s 
castle, and brought to a chamber, then he laid by his 
sword and changed liis apparel. Then he demanded 
of the servants, and said, “ Where is my cousin 
Tourneinaync as yet I have not seen him.'” “ Sir,” 
quoth they, “ he is in his chamber; please it you to 
come and see him?” “ With a right good will,” 
quoth Aymcrgot; and the servants knew right well 
their master’s pleasure. 

When Aymcrgot had changed his apparel, and put 
off a coat of defence that he was wont iisually to wear, 
and laid away his sword, then he said, “ Sirs, let us 
go: I would see my cousin Tournemayne; it is long 
since I saw hhn.” They brought him straight to 
Tourneinaync; aiul when he came to him, Aymcrgot 
did salute him as he that thought no e\il. Then 
Tounieiiiayne answered and said, “ How!—is it 
Aymcrgot ?—Who sent for you to come hither ?—\ e 
would dishonour me ; wherefore I take and arrest you 
as my prisoner, otherwise I should not acquit mysc*lf 
truly to the crown of France, nor to my lord the 
Duke of Berry; for y(? are a /alse traitoT,*; ye have 
broken the truce, whereto ye must answer; and for 
your cause my Lord of Berry hateth me deadly ; but 
now I shall make my peace with you, for I shall deli¬ 
ver you to him either quick or dead.*’ 

With the which words Aymcrgot was sore abashed, 
and said, “ How so, Sir.^—1 am j'our cousin—is this 
for certain ye shew me, or do you speak it to assay 
me. I am come hither on the great trust that I have 
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in you, to shew you my business, and you to make me 
such cruel cheer, and to give me so hard words! 
I liave great marv'el thereof.” 

“ I cannot tell,” quoth Tournemaync, ‘‘ what ye 
will say; but this that I have said I shall fulfil,” and 
so laid hands on him ; and his servants knowing their 
master’s pleasure, took Aymergot without any defence- 
making, for he was without w eapon or armour, and 
also enclosed in the castle for any words that he could 
say; there he was taken, and irons put upon his legs, 
and laid in a tower, and sure keepers about him. 

When tliis ^vas done, he caused the castle-gates to 
be shut, and took the keys himself, and commanded 
all his servants, on j)ain of their lives, none of them to 
be so hardy to go to the gate without he sent them 
thither. His commandment was upheld. Then he 
WTotc letters at his pleasure, directed to the Duke of 
Berry, certifying him how he had Aymergot Mai*ccl 
in prison ; and that if he would pai’don him his evil- 
will, he would deliver Aymergot into his hands. When 
this letter was written and sealed, he commanded one 
of his servants, such as he trusted, to go into France 
to the Duke of Berry, and to deliver him his letter, 
and to recommend him l{)wdy to him, and not to return 
without an answer. Tlie varlet look the letter, and 
mounted oh a good hprse, and so departed, and rode 
so long that he came to Paris, where the Duke of 
Berry was, and there delivered to him his master’s 
letter. The Duke took the letter, and read it, and 
smiled thereat, and said to such knights as were about 
him, “ Sirs, will ye hear new tidings Aymergot 
Marcel is taken prisoner, his own cousin Tounicmayne 
hath taken him.” The knights answered and said, 
“‘Sir, it is good tidings for the country of Auvergne 
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and Limosin, for they have had of liim, a long season, 
an evil neighbour. He hath done so much evil, that 
if it please you he were woAhy to grace the gibbet; 
he ought to have none other ransom nor pardon.”— 
“ I cannot say,” quoth the Duke, “ what the king 
and his council will say thereto. I will speak with 
them therein.” 

It was not long after, but that the Duke of Berry 
took a barge on the river of Seine, and so came to the 
castle of the Louvre, where the king and his council 
was. He shewed there these news; he caiisedthe letter 
that Tourncmayne had sent him to be read, of the 
which tidings every man was joyful; and the lords 
said, ‘‘ It is well seen that such manner of robbers and 
pyllers can never come to a good end.” 

Then the Duke of Berry w’as desired to send for 
him by the Seneschal of Auvergne, and to be brought 
to Paris, and to,bc put in the castle of St. Antoine. 
Furthermore, it was ordained that Tournemayne, for 
the good service he had done to the crown of France, 
that all displeasure should be clean forgiven him; and 
thereupon k;tters patent were made and sent to him 
by his servant, whereof he was w^ell content, and 
trusted on those letters. Then, within a short space 
after, the Seneschal of Auvergne, by a commission 
from the Duke of Berry, came to the castlii of Tour¬ 
nemayne, and there Ayinergot*Marcel was delivered 
to him, whereof Aymergot was sore abashed when he 
saw himself in the company of his enemies. 

Whereto should I make long process ?—The Se¬ 
neschal carried him, with men of arms, along through 
the country, and passed the rivers of Seine and Marne, 
by the bridge of Charenton, and so from thence to the 
castle of Saint Antoine. There the Viscount D'Archy 
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was cliarged with liim, who as then was captain of 
that castle. He kept him not long, but that he was 
delivered to the provost of the chatelet of Paris; and 
true it w as Ayniergot offered for his ransom three¬ 
score thousand francs, but it would not be taken. He 
was answered, “ The king is rich enough ” After 
that he w’as sent to the chatelet; he was not long kept 
there, but that he was judged to die shamefully, like 
a traitor to the crown of Prance. And so on a day 
he was carried in a chariot to a place called the Halls, 
and there set on a pillory; then all his trespasses were 
read to him, and by him was Sir William of Trune, 
w'ho spake much to him. It w'as thought that it was 
to know the state of certain captains in Auvergne, and 
whether they were consenting to his deeds or not. 
The lords knew well, b\it I could never have know¬ 
ledge thereof. Thus he w’^as executed—his head 
stricken t)tf, and his body quartered; and the quarters 
set at every gate of Paris. 

To this end came Ayrnergot Marcel; as of his wife 
and of his gcxxls, I knew not what became further 
of them. [7J 
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[1] In this season^ while this assembly was making ready 
to go into Barbary for a good intenty as to exalt the 
Christian Faith ;*p. *155. 

The expedition here alluded to was that undertaken in 
the year 1389, against Tunis, by knights of several nations 
of Christendom, aided by the galleys of the Genoese, to 
deliver the southern part pf the Mediterranean from the 
power of the Infidels. It would seem, that previously to 
the establishment of the power of the Turks in Eu¬ 
rope, the Saracens, though univ^sally acknowledged 
(by all who would acknowledge any thing praiseworthy 
of Infidels) to be admirable land soldiers, were far 
from being able to cope with the Christians by sea. 
Froissart gives the whole of this expedition at great 
length, and in his very best manner. His picture of the 
proceedings of the Christian army before Tunis, and of 

those of the Saracens after their departure, is exceedingly 
VOL. Ii. X 
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spirited and vivid throughout. The expedition would 
seem to have been undertaken originally at the instigation 
and request of the Kin^ of Sicily^ who seems to have 
been ill at ease in the near vicinity of such unquiet neigh¬ 
bours. The Duke of Bourbon, maternal uncle to the 
French King, was at the head of the expedition j but 
there were also with him English knights and men at 
anus, and Genoese galleys and crossbow-men. As was 
usual in those times, the interests of the Christian reli¬ 
gion were made the pretext for this invasion of Barbary. 
The Saracens are represented as saymg, with some bit¬ 
terness, and, it must be owned, great colour of justice, 
that the Christians had come to make war against them 
without even the shadow of a cause, or any pretext of 
quarrel. 

The expedition was unsuccessful and disastrous in 
every way. Numberless knights and “ squires of gentle 
blood’’ were slain in the various assaults and skirmishes; 
and many died from the excessive heat of an African sun 
striking upon their plate armour, which, from its very 
weight and closeness, would seem almost to have been 
sufficient to bear down or s^fibcate its wearer in any 
thing approaching to oppressive heat, and totally incapa* 
citate hiin from active exertion of any kind. 

Mr. Hallam has a very curious and interesting chapter 
on the subject of the defensive armour common in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, in which he compares 
and balances its various advantages and drawbacks, 
“^^e is speaking of the Condottieri^ but his remarks apply 
equally to the arms of all other Europeans of the same 
period; viz., from about the year 1360 , to the general 
«(^option of fire-arms, upwards of an hundred years later* 
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I am the more willing to give part of it a place here, from 
its being generally applicable toja very considerable por¬ 
tion of these stories, as well as to that more immediately 
in hand 

“These Italian armies of the fifteenth century have 
been remarked for one striking peculiarity. War has 
never been conducted at so little personal hazard to the 
soldier. Combats frequently occur in the annals of that 
age, wherein success, though warmly contested, cost very 
few lives even to the vanquished. Tiistanccs of this are 
very frequent; and an action is recorded between the 
Neapolitan and Papal troops in 1468, which lasted all 
day, and in which not only no one was killed, but it does^ 
not appear that any one was wounded. This innocence 
of blood was no doubt owing in a great degree to the 
rapacity of the Companies of Adventure, who, in expec¬ 
tation of enriching thcnfsclvcs by the ransom of prisoners, 
were anxious to save their lives. Much of the humanity, 
of modern warfare was originally due to this motive"'. 
But it was rendered more practicable by the nature of 


♦ This is not a place to enter into a disoussiou on this topic; 
hut i am very strongly inclined to doubt tJie accuracy of this 
opiiiion. If battles were less bloody, they were less decisive ; 
and wars were thcnc.e far more constant^ A coimtrjf being tlie 
scat of war, and of such warriors as these Companions, was an 
evil far worse than the additional slaughter of pitclied battles. 
Neither can 1 think that the system of individual ransom, 
arising from avarice atid rapacity, can have had any cd’cct after 
the cause ceased, 'fhe whole system of modern war is too tho¬ 
roughly dissimilar for this Isolated and e\ il custtnu to have left 
any*visible trace upon existing practice. The liuiiianity nf 
modern warfare may far more justly be ascribed to the general 
increase of humanity and of eiviiizution in society^'—'Ep. 

X2 
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their arms. For once, and for once only, in the history 
of mankind, the art of defence had outstripped that of 
de traction. In a charge of lancers, many fell, unhorsed 
by the shock, and might be suffocated or bruised to death 
by the pressure of their own armour ; but the lance’s point 
could not penetrate the breast-plate; the sword would 
fall harmless upon the helmet; the conqueror, in the hrst 
impulse of passion, could not assail any vital part of a 
prostrate, but not exposed enemy. Still less was to be 
dreaded from the archers or cross-bowmen, who com¬ 
posed a large part of the infantry. The bow, indeed, as 
dravm by an English foot-soldier, was the most formidable 
of arms before the invention of gunpowder. That ancient 
weapon, though not perhaps common among the Northern 
nations, nor for several centuries after their settlement, 
was occasionally in use before the crusades. William em¬ 
ployed arcber.s at the battle of Ha&tings. Intercourse 
.with the East, its natural soil, during the twelfth and 
thirteenth ages, rendered the bow better known; but the 
Europeans improved on the Eastern method of confining 
its use to cavalry. By employing infantry as archers, 
they gained increased size, ijiore steady position, and 
surer aim for the bow. Much, however, depended on 
the strength and skill of the archer; it was a peculiarly 
English weapon, and none of the other principal nations 
adopted it so generally or so successfully. The cross¬ 
bow, which brought the strong and weak to a level, was 
more in favour upon the continent. This instrument is 
said by some writers to have been introduced after the 
first crusade, in the reign of Louis the Fat; but, if we 
may trust William of Poitou, it was employed, as well as 
the long bow, at the battle of Hastings. Several of the 
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popes prohibited it as a treacherous weapon; and the 
restriction was so far regarded, ^hat in the time of Philip 
Augustus, its use is said to have been unknown in France. 
By degrees, it became more general, and cross-bowmen 
were considered as a very necessary part of a well-orga¬ 
nized army. But both the arrow and the quarrel glanced 
away from plate armour, such as it became in the fifteenth 
century, impervious in every point, except when the visor 
was raised from the face, or some part of the body acci¬ 
dentally exposed. The horse, indeed, was less completely 
protected. 

“ Many disadvantages attended the security against 
wounds, for which this armour had been devised. The 
enormous weight exhausted the force, and crippled the 
limbs. It rendered the heat of a southern climate insup¬ 
portable. In some circumstances it increased to the dan¬ 
ger of death, as in file passage of a river or morass. It 
was impossible to compel an enemy to fight, because the* 
least entrenchment or natural obstacle could stop such 
unwieldy assailants. The troops might be kept in con¬ 
stant alarm at night, and either compelled to sleep under 
arms, or run the risk of being surprised before they could 
rivet their plates of steel. Neither the Italians, however, 
nor the Transalpines, woul^ surrender a mode of defence, 
which they ought to have dccmeif inglorious; but, in 
order to obviate some of its military inconveniences, as 
well as to give a concentration in attack, which lancers 
impetuously charging in a single line according to the 
practice in France, at least, during the middle ages, did 
not preserve; it became usual for cavalry to dismount, and, 
leaving their horses at some distance, to combat on foot 
with the lance. This practice, which must have been sin- 
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gularly embarrassing with the plate-armour of the fifteenth 
century, was introduced-oefore it became so ponderous. 
It is mentioned by the historians of the twelfth century, 
both as a German and an English custom. We find it in 
the wars of Edward III. Hawk wood, the disciple of that 
school, introduced it into Italy; and it was practised by 
the English in their second wars in France, especially at 
the battles of Crevant and Verneuil.”— View of the State 
of Eu 7 'ope (luring the Middle Ages; 8vo. edit. Vol. 1. 
pp. 504—508. 

The inconveniences which are here detailed as arising 
from the completeness to which defensive armour was car- 
tied, were almost every one of them fatally experienced in 
this ill-fated expedition to Tunis. The weight, the heat, 
the suffocating closeness, the obstruction which it pre¬ 
sented to active attack of the fortifications of the town, 
are, in point of fact, the chief causes which produced the 
failure of the expedition. I am far from saying that it 
would havo otherwise succeeded; but, undoubtedly, 
nearly all the loss arose by these causes, as well as that 
discouragement, which, in its turn, gave rise to the dis¬ 
trusts between the French knights and the Genoese com¬ 
manders of the galleys. These last were the ostensible 
cause of retreat; but the fact evidently was, that the 
leaders of the army were but too happy to seize upon any 
colourable pretext to retreat with something less of dis¬ 
aster and disgrace. That retreat was certainly conducted 
with Very considerable skill, as the whole army was em¬ 
barked and standing out to sea before the Saracens seem 
to h^ive been aware of their intention to raise the siege. 

This'e.xpedition is remarkable on more accounts than 
bntr./ 'It Vas, 1 believe, the last crusade even in name ; 
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they had ended, in factj more than an hundred years 
before. Another, indeed, was planned—first to cover and 
repair the disgraces of this;—but it was prudently sug¬ 
gested to Charles VI,, that before he went to fight for the 
Church, it might be as well to know what pope was the 
head of that Church; and whether it would not be more 
effectually serving the real pope (as they held in France), 
Clement, first to dethrone the successor to Urban—Boni¬ 
face*, and to put to death such as might be disinclined 
to yield to any other mode of theological argument 
Great preparations were made for this expedition; but 
it never took place, in consequence, chiefly, of the in¬ 
trigues of the Duke of Brittany with the English against 
Charles VI., and, more especially, against the Constable 
de Clisson. 

This “ assembly,” therefore, “ which went into Bar 
bary,” may be edbsidered as the last occasion on which 
the warriors of Christendom ** took the cross but it ji 
to be noted for matters of far more importance than this* 
The easy discomfiture of this large host, the leaders of 
which seem to have used very boasting language at first, 
would appear to have given the Saracens in Barbary a 
more just notion of their own power by sea, for they im¬ 
mediately fitted out numberless vessels, which swarmed 
in the Mediterranean and in the SHraits, and levied large 
ransoms on all merchant vessels ; even then, allowing them 
to pass only “ as great grace and favour." In fact, from 
this time, we may date the system of the Barbary pirates, 
which has, more or less, existed to our own days. During 
tlie next two hundred years, or nearly so, these Barbary 


* See Note [11] to Gaston dc Foix. 
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corsairs—subsequently assisted by the Turks, who were 
far better sailors,—contested, and ultimately acquired the 
chief power in the Mediterranean Seas. The battle of 
Itcpanto, which was fought in 1571, was the first great 
check which the Infidel power received upon the sea. For, 
though the Venetians and the Genoese had made a con¬ 
tinued struggle against the extension of the Mussulmen 
arms, yet the ultimate conquests always remained with 
the latter. 

The Mussulmen so completely gained the mastery in the 
Straits, as almost totally to preclude the passage of ves¬ 
sels to England and France. It is also to be recollected 
that they still possessed the kingdoms of Murcia and 
Granada. Froissart states, that the very next season 
after the failure of this expedition, the scarcity, and conse> 
quent dearness, of all merchandise from the Levant, 
spices especially, were very sensibly fell! in France. Such 
of my readers as may be desirous of seeing the details of 
this expedition in full, will find them very amply and 
animatedly given in the Fourth Book of Froissart. 

[2] Or a route of Mules laden .with doth of Bnissels, or 
peltre ware ; or spicery from Bruges, from Damascus, or 
from Alexandria; p. 259. 

f 

This is a curious list of names to find thus piled together. 
Aymergot and his merry men would seem to have had more 
distinct notions of the actual goings and comings of these 
different species of merchandise, than of their relative des¬ 
tinations and original countries. They were right, how¬ 
ever, as to the two furthermost points. The Levant and 
the Netherlands were, indisputably, the two great marts 
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of natural and created riches ; and \rhether the spices came 
from Bruges, or the cloths fron^ Damascus, was a matter of 
sovereign indifference to such worthies as Aymergot, pro¬ 
vided always that they passed through the marches of 
Rouergue; L e., within reachable distance for him either to 
seize or to ransom. I have often wondered how com¬ 
merce could continue to exist while so little security was 
afforded to the merchant. But it would seem, that there 
was a general feeling, even in those rude times, that it 
would not do to annihilate traffic altogether ; from which 
sprang, I doubt not, that system of ransom which the 
trader placed to his general account, if not of outlay, at 
least of risk; and advanced the price of his goods ac¬ 
cordingly. We should be very wrong indeed, if we were 
to suppose that the rich cloths, and silks, and velvets, and 
spices, which we so often meet with in the pages of 
Froissart, and ofllall, and of other writers of tastes equally 
romantic and gorgeous,—were at all within the reach.of 
the community at large. It is one of the chief faults of 
history—and one, too, least easily supplied—that it deals 
so almost uniformly in public proceedings—or, at most, 
in the proceedings of princes and public men,—as to leave 
the daily life of the great body of the community of all 
nations matter of difficult research for the^antiquary, if 
the age be in any degree remote*. We must, therefore, 
take cum grano the descriptions of modes of life, splendid 
if not luxurious—gorgeous if still in many points rude—of 
which we 6nd mention so frequently in Froissart. He was 
a courtier, and lived among courts all his life. He was 
also strongly addicted to Romance and Poetry, and, 
thence, somewhat liberal in the notions which he seems 
to have entertained of the degree of license to be allowed 
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to historians. I do not at alt accuse him of misrepresen* 
tation, or of wilful exagge^jation; but the habit of aiming 
at effect, and the dramatic tone into which he has thrown 
many of his details, must unavoidably lessen that minute 
reality which they w'ould primarily seem to increase. For, 
exactly in the proportion tliat in such things as passed 
under his own eyes, this adds to the reality of his narra* 
tive,—those which neither were nor could be personally 
known to him, become open to suspicion of loose accuracy. 
But it is evident, moreover, that the favourite of kings, and 
queens, and counts—the wealthy churchman—the courtly 
chronicler—could speak only of the ways of life which came 
under his own observation. On “ villeyns,’' indeed, and 
“ rascall people,’^ as he calls them, he seems to have 
bestowed very little of his notice. I dwell on this point 
the more, from the very different impression which his 
history leaves upon the mind as to the deplorable state 
of France from what would he consonant with the 
facts ; even with those which he himself records. Few 
things, indeed, can be more remarkable than the glow of 
warmth, and plenty, and beauty, and romance, which his 
Memoirs leave as the real imprest of the time, when con¬ 
trasted with the general rudeness of the period, and the 
extreme state of wretchedness into which France, in par¬ 
ticular, was plunged. 

It is true, that Froissart himself was a Hainaulter; and 
as such, when actually in his own country, had under his 
eyes the wealthiest and most industrious part of Christen¬ 
dom. The Flemish towns of the middle ages gave rise and 
dignity, among the Transalpines, to the commercial spirit. 
The iiorthern parts of Kurope owe to them, even sur¬ 
rounded as they were by all the rapine and ignorance of 
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the feudal barons, the existence of the useful arts, and 
the cultivation of a free spiri^ Bruges, and Ghent, and 
Brussels, and other towns of the Low Countries, were the 
most advanced of any portion of Europe, north of the 
Alps. While England and France were spreading, and 
enjoying, the advantages of “ those monstrous mumme¬ 
ries of the middle ages,” chivalry, and the feudal system, 
the trading towns of the Low Countries and of Italy were 
advancing in all the arts of cultivated life—of intellectual 
superiority—of physical comfort. Had it not been for 
them, we might still have been wrapped in our un¬ 
tanned skins, with rustics and tilth struggling for pre¬ 
dominance on our floors, and the diseases incident upon 
(dirt and rude living paying us a visit almost every year. 
Let it never be forgotten that to the burghers of these 
towns we owe the art of Printing, the revival of Painting— 
the discovery of the mariner’s compass, with all its at¬ 
tendant train of benefits—a New World, and the passage 
by sea to the East. I’hesc we owe to the traders of Flan¬ 
ders, and of the Italian cities. For what are we to thank 
the feudal barons of France and England? Ignorance, 
craft, cruelty, and superstition, were all the seed they 
sowed, and the crop was proportionately barren.— 
They produced, howevgr, a great number edWery respec- 
table “ robbers and pyllers,” fellows whose merits con¬ 
sisted in the bullying bravery of highwaymen, combined 
with something less than the honesty of a modern pick¬ 
pocket. Ignorant and barbarous themselves, they seized 
“ routes of mules” laden with the produce of other people’s 
skill and industry; and these are the sort of men whom 
we are told to admire, duly despising the race who did no 
more for humanity than to confer on it all that we at this 
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day consider as giving to it value, and refinement, and 
beauty. It is not too much |o say that we owe all these to 
the merchants of Bruges and of Venice, of Ghent and of 
Genoa, of Brussels and of Florence. As for the knights 
and barons, they could neither read nor write *; they 
could only give and receive dry blows and foul language. 

[3] “ Certain^ I sore repent me that I have done'* p. 259. 

This speech of Aymergot to his men is highly character¬ 
istic and edifying; his repentance, of course, is not for 
his misdeeds, but for no longer being able to continue 
them. 1 recommend the whole harangue to the reader, 
as a general summary and sample of what the Com¬ 
panions understood by the phrase that “ they must live.” 
One might be tempted to answer with Mazarin—“ Je n'en 
vois pas la neeessitL** 

[4] “ You arc not subject to the French king ; you owe him 
neither faith nor obeisance ; you are the king of Eng^ 
land's man ;" p. 260. 

I have already said, that during the reign of Richard II., 
these Companions were chiefly employed as garrisons for 
our strong jJlaces in the south of France; till, as in 
this case, their rapine became too intolerable to be any 
longer submitted to. The holding this convenient tenet, 
that if they belonged to the one crown, they might, 
undisturbedly, prey upon the subjects of the other, seems 

% 

* I’lic reader will find a very remarkable instance of this, 
even at the end of the fourteenth century, a few pages further 
in the text ; see also Note 6. 
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to have been held out as a bait to derive protection from the 
one, in consequence of its natural antipathy to the other. 
The ravages committed by the Companies of Free Adven¬ 
ture, immediately upon the treaty of Bretigny, many 
historians accuse Edward Ill. of having connived at, and 
even instigated. But I confess I have been unable to 
see any just ground for this. It would have, at that 
time, been more against than for his own interest; as the 
rich provinces, ceded to him by that treaty, could not 
but ultimately feel the effects of such a system. Neither 
was he by any means backward in offering and preparing 
his promised contingent to put down these marauders. 
John, however, as I have already mentioned in the Notice 
of the Companions, thought the first evil the lesser of the 
two. Strong English armies in the heart of France were 
guests whom he had no particular ambition to see. But, 
ill the subsequeAt wars, both sides employed these Com¬ 
panions without reserve; one of them, indeed, Du Gues- 
clin, became Constable of France; and was one of the 
most renowned warriors of the period, as was TIawkwood 
in Italy. Aymergot Marcel, Perot le Bernois, &c., would 
seem to have been captains of small bands, who availed 
themselves of their being garrisoned in Auvergne, Rou- 

ergue, and other marches of Gascony, and the south of 

_ • ® 

France, to lay the adjoining coAntry under contribution. 

[5] And they called themselves “ Adventurers*^* p. 261. 

Their adopting this title would seem to be asserting their 
claim to be regarded as one of the Free Companies of 
Adventure rather than merely as common ** robbers and 
pyllers.” There is a great deal in a name, even in 
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these days; and no doubt its efficacy was no less then. 
We shall see Aymergot (who appears, by the way, to 
have been a very clever and enterprising fellow) sending 
to the King of England, and the Duke of Lancaster, as 
being a captain who was suifering in the cause of Eng¬ 
land ; which, as an “ Adventurer,” was quite in character; 
though it would not have come with quite such good 
grace from a “ robber and pyller.” These men seem all 
of them to have been proud of the name of Companions, 
Of Adventurers .—See 'prefixed Notice. 

[6] Then the viscount took the letters^ and beheld the seals ; 
and he kneio well that they came out of England ; then 
he took one apart that could rend ; and then he read the 
letters, from point to point, two or three times, till he 
knew well what they meant, p. 279. 

Considering the rank and station of the Viscount of Meaux, 
and that this was towards the close of the fourteenth 
century, it is certainly a very remarkable instance of the 
extreme ignorance of the knights and barons of the period. 
I am not here going to enter into any thing like a disser¬ 
tation upon the relative degrees aild dates of ignorance; 
but when we see the immediate locum tenens, as it were, 
of the chief marshal of France, not able to read the letters 
brought to him upon matters of public business, and this, 
too, mentioned quite incidentally, and of course,—we may 
form some idea of the general degree of darkness pre¬ 
valent at the time. The viscount, it seems, knew the 
seals of the Duke of Lancaster, and of the rmglish 
council, but was not able to read a word of the con- 
tente of the letters upon which they w’ere impressed I 
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We may form some idea of how much the princes of this 
age must have been at the mercy of a treacherous secre¬ 
tary, or amanuensis. It is possible that in the short sum¬ 
mary at the end of the work, 1 may further notice this 
part of the subject. 

[7] To this end came Aymergot Marcel; as of his wife 
and of his goods, I know not what became further of 
them, p. 302. 

It is impossible, I think, not to feel some commiseration 
for the fate of Aymergot, in despite of the violence of his 
career as a robber and pyller."’ It is one of the never- 
failing consecpiences of treachery to excite pity for its 
object and victim. If Aymergot had been hung up on 
the battlements of the Roche do Vaudois, having been 
taken in an ass^iult immediately preceding—and while 
blood was still hot—it would have been an end quite 
in consonance with the career which it terminated ; and 
we should have felt it to be so deserved as to preclude 
any feeling of compassion for a consummation so naturally 
to be expected. But the barter of blood has in ir. always 
something utterly repugnant to the feelings of natural 
justice, to say nothing of humanity. Even in the case of 
this obscure robber, we cannot buj; feci stroni^ indignation 
against his kinsman and his host, for so totally slighting 
the rights of kindred and of hospitality, as to yield up, for 
his own personal advantage, tlie man who came to him in 
trust and confidence. 

, There is another point, also, which alw'ays occurs to me 
as being of but scanty justice ; namely, these Companions 
being thus strung up as common thieves by the very peo- 
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pie who encouraged and retained them in their service, on 
the appearance of approaching hostilities—who led them 
to the battle one day, and to the gallows the next. Justice, 
above all things, should be immutable. The Companions 
should always have been equally severely punished for 
their crimes, and never employed and favoured after hav¬ 
ing committed them. It is vain to expect that men who 
have been trained by us, for our own advantage, to out¬ 
rage and bloodshed, for a long series of years, should, 
when it is no longer for our advantage, become quiet 
citizens in a moment, at our beck and bidding. The 
whole system was bad in principle, and worse in practice. 
It was rooted in treachery, fertilized by blood—and bore 
the fruit which might be expected from such a tree. If 
the harshness of its flavour occasionally was distasteful 
to the palate, or the hardness of the rind now and then 
broke the teeth of the gatherer, who* was to blame?— 
Why, he who planted, tended, and cultivated the tree— 
the gatherer of the fruit himself. Thank God, this system 
of culture was confined to the good old Times. 


END OF THE NOTES TO AYMERGOT MARCEL. 
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BETWEEN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND; 

« 

[BEINfi iNTMOnVCTOnv TO T H I! STOHV OP 
THE UATTLE OP OT T E R.U O U H N E,\ 


An historical selection, the object of which is to illus¬ 
trate the maimers of the Middle Ages, obviously ought 
to contain something bearing upon that very peculiar 
portion of tliem—the intercourse of the Borderers of 
England and Scotland. For this purpose, I have 
chosen Froissart's description of the Battle of Otter- 
bourne—^aii event which may justly be considered a 
fair sample of the contests on the Borders—^possessing, 
as it did, that mixture of national and local warfare by 
which they were so frecpicntly distinguishe4. I shall 
preface the account of that baftle individually, by 
some notice of the general state of the Marches. 

The Border-Feuds may be divided into three 
classes—the forays and inroads of individual families 
and clans—^the warden-raids, or expeditions headed by 
the chief nobles and rulers of the Marches—and the 
more general international hostilities of the two king- 
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doms .'ll lar"c\ To each ot‘ these, especially the two 
fir>t, I shall devote some attention. 

JJarbarous as were tlie manners of these districts, 
and constant as were the inroads made from both sides 

s 

of the border respectively,—wanton effusion of blooil 
cannot be said to have been among the usual crimes of 
the Marclnncii. When a foray was undertaken soli‘ly 
for tlic sake of plunder, it w'as seldom or never at¬ 
tended by voluntary bloodshed on the ])arL of tlie 
marauders. It is true, that they would resist to tlie 
last extremity, if a rescue of their booty was at¬ 
tempted : but their object was, if possible, to return 
with it unperccived; and, unless in the ease of a 
family feud, they were content with pillage, without 
adding to it midnight conflagration, or murder. There 
cxistt'd, indeed, a degree of intimacy between the bor¬ 
derers of tile two countries, wliicli formed a singular 
contrast with their being so frequently engaged in in¬ 
ternational warfare, and so constantly in mutual plun¬ 
der. Ihit tliat it did exist is quite clear, from laws 
being repeatedly made in both countries to check and 
prevent too great and intimate a connection between 
llie opjiosite sides of the llorder. Nay, it is said that, 
when the general armies of the two nations came into 
the field against each other, as at Flodden, at Solway, 
at Pinkie, &c.—the Jlorderers were accustomed to wear 
sonic badge by which they might recognise and sjiare 
ca(!h other in battle. Indeed, the Scottish IMarchinen 
might almost be considcTcd as more nearly connected 
with their English neighbours, than with their own 
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countrymen dwelled farther landward. They 
were even proliibited, by special enactment, from dwell- 
inpj in the inland counties, unless they found security 
for their peaceable beliaviour—so great was their 
repute for violent and unthrifty living among the more 
civilized inliabitants of Fife and Lothian. The pay¬ 
ment of black mail, or protection money, also contri¬ 
buted to the absence of deadly animosity—by creating 
that bond of union which arises from giving and re¬ 
ceiving offices of kindness and friendship. 

But it is not to be supposed that such a mode of 
life as that common on the Borders, could subsist 
without frequent interruptions of this comparative 
good-fcllow'ship. In the event of a favourite or emi¬ 
nent member of a family being slain, there arose a 
deadly and hereditary feud—a bequest and inheritance 
of revenge from father to son, which w'ere but too 
aw'fully fulfilled. In such cases, the ruin and death 
not only of the oflending parties, but of all connected 
witli them by tics of kindred, alliance, or friendship, 
were souj^ht with a persevering and unsparing ferocity, 
tliat exhibited a fearful contrast w'ith the general re- 
))ugnance from homicide, obsei;vable in the Border 
character. It is, indeed, one of the chief, and most 
universal, characteristics of uncivilized men, to regard 
the indulgence of revenge—one of the human jiassions 
the least redeemed by an admixture of good—as a moral 
duty instead of a heinous (;rime. Instances of this 
kind were naturally very frequent iqion the Border— 
and, being of cjourse followed by retaliation, gave rise 
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to lastinpf feuds, which, it is much to be wondered, 
were compatible with th/3 more usual state of feeling I 
have described above. 

Thceastern Marches—which comprised theliordcrs of 
Berwickshire and Northumberland—werefarmorc civi¬ 
lized and peaceable than the rest of the Border, The soil 
of the Merse, as Berwickshire was then styled, was, even 
in those early days, remarkable for the high state of 
cultivation for which it has since become so celebrated. 
The same cause, namely the openness and fertility of 
the country, that led the inhabitants to devote their 
attention to agriculture, tended also to indispose them 
to the predatory habits of their western neighbours. 
Unlike the other parts of the Border, they had no 
fastnesses to retreat to with their spoil—to serve at 
once as protection and refuge. Their level and culti¬ 
vated lands would be an easy prey to those who would 
infallibly come to retaliate upon them for any outrage 
they might commit to the south of the Tweed. From 
these causes, they early cultivated the arts of peace; 
and lived in good understanding with those around 
them. 

It wasorfthcmiddleand western Marches—among the 
wild hills, the morasses, and deep glens of Liddesdale, 
and Teviotdale, and Annandale, that the more pecu¬ 
liar habits of the Border were to be found. The 
terms of “ Dalesmen” and “ Moss-troopers” suffi¬ 
ciently bespeak the nature of the country in which 
those doughty worthies resided. Their personal iip- 
pearance, and modes of lifes—their horses, their arms, 
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their partisan warfare—^have of late years become 
familiar to the general reader, through the vivid and 
animated pictures of the great Northern Novelist. It 
would be superfluous, therefore, to enter minutely 
into a description of these matters. I prefer laying 
before my readers an account of a raid arising from a 
feud of blood, which will serve to shew the manners 
of this singular race of people far better than any 
details of my own could do, and which will lead me 
to the second division of my subject—the warden- 
raids. The account is given by the warden him¬ 
self :—- 

“ The death of this young man (says sir Robert 
Carey) wrote (wrought) so deep an impression upon 
them (the outlaws), as many vowes w^erc made, that, 
before the end of next winter, they would lay the 
whole border waste. This (the murder) was done 
about the end of May (1598). The chiefe of all 
these outlaws was old Sim of Whitinvni, He had five 
or six sonnes, as able men as the borders had. This 
old man and his sonnes had not so few as two Jmndred 
at their commands, tliat .were ever ready to ride with 
them to all actions, at their becl^ • 

‘‘ The high parts of the marsh (march) towards 
Scotland were put in ^ mighty fear, and the chiefe of 
them, for themselves and the rest, petitioned to mee, 
and did assure mee, that unless I did take some course 
VIrith them, by the end of that summer, there was none 
of the inhabitants durst, or Avould, stay in their dwell¬ 
ings the next winter, but they would fley the countrey. 
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and leave* their houses and lands to the fury of the 
outlawes. Upon this coMplaint, I called the gentk?- 
nien of the countrey together, and acquainted them 
with the misery that the highest parts of the marsh to- 
Avards Scotland were likely to endure, if there were 
not timely prevention to avoid it, and desired them to 
give mee their best advice Avhat course were fitt to be 
taken. They all showed themselves willing to give 
mee their best counsaillcs, and most of them were of 
opinion, that 1 was not well advised to refuse the hun¬ 
dred horse that niy lord Eucrs had; and that now my 
best way was speedily to acquaint the quene and 
coimsaile with the necessity of having more soldiers, 
and that there could not be less than a hundred horse 
sent downe for the defence of the countrey, besides the 
forty I had already in pay, and that there was nothing 
but force of soldiers could keep them in awe: and to 
let the counsail*; plainly understand, that the marsh, 
of themselves, were not able to subsist, whenever the 
winter and long nights came in, unlesse present cure 
and remedy were provided for them. I desired them 
to advise better of it, and to sec if they could find out 
any other iweanes to prevent their mischievous inten¬ 
tions, without putting the quene and countrey to any 
further charge. They all resolved that there was no 
second meancs. Then I told them mv intention what 
T meant to do, which was, that niyselfc, with my two 
deputies, and the forty horse that I was allowed, 
would, with what speedc wee could, make ourselves 
ready to go up to the Wastes, and there wee would 
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entrench ourselves, and lye as near *as wee could to the 
oullawes; and, if there word**any brave spirits among 
them, that would go with us, tliey should bevery w'cll- 
comc, and fare and lye as well as myselfe: and I did 
not doiibtc before the summer ended, to do something 
that should abate the pride of these outlawes. Tliose, 
that were unwilling to hazard themselves, liked not 
this motion. They said, that, in so doing, I might 
keep the countrey quiet the time I lay there; but, 
when the winter approach(*d, I could stay there no 
longer, and that was the theeves’ time to do all their 
mischiefe. ]3ut thci*e were divers young gentlemen, 
that offered to go with mee, some with three, some 
with four horses, and to stay with mee as long as I 
would there continue. I took a list of those that 
offered to go with mee, and found, that, with myselfe, 
my officers, the gentlemen, and our servants, wee 
should be about two hundred good men and horse; 
a competent number, as I thought, for such a service, 
“ The day and place was appointed for our meet¬ 
ing in the Wastes, and, by the help of the foot of Lid- 
disdale and Risdale, wee had soonc built a pretty fort, 
and within it wee had all calnne* made to "lye in, and 
every one brought beds or matrcsscs to lye on. There 
we stayed, from the mifldest of June, till almost the 
end of August. Wee were betweene fifty and sixty 
gentlemen, besides their servants and my horsemen; so 
lltkt wee were not so few as two hundred horse. Wee 
wanted no provisions for ourselves nor our horses, for 
the countrey people were well payed for any thing 
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they brought us; so that we had a good market every 
day, before our fort, toHjuy what we lacked. The 
chiefe outlawes, at our coming, fled tlicir liouses where 
they dwelt, and betooke themselves to a large and 
great forest (with all their goodcs), which was called 
the Tarras. It was of that strength, and so sur¬ 
rounded witli bogges and marish grounds, and thicke 
bushes and shrubbes, as they feared not the force nor 
power of England nor Scotland, so longc as they were 
there. They sent me word, that I was like the first 
puffc of a haggase, hottest at the first, Jiiid bade me 
stay there as long as the weather would give me leave. 
They would stay in the Tarras Wood till I was weary 
of lying in the Waste; and when I had had my time, 
and they no whit the worse, they would play their 
parts, which should keep mee waking the next winter. 
Those gentlemen of the countrey that came not with 
mee, were of the same mindc; for they knew (or 
thought at least), that my force was not sufficient to 
withstand the furey of the outlawes. The time I 
stayed at the fort I was not idle, but cast, by all 
meanes I could, how to take them in the great strength 
tlicy were in. I found a meanes to send a hundred 
and fifty horsemen into Scotland (conveighed by a 
muffled man, not known to any of the company), 
thirty miles within Scotland, and the businesse was 
carried so, that none in the countrey tooke any alann 
at this passage. They were cjuietly brought to the 
back-side of the Tarras, to S(;otland-ward. TIutc 
they divided themselves into three parts, and tooke up 
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three passages which the outlawes made themselves 
secure of, if from Englancf side they should at any 
time he put at. They had their scoutes on the tops 
of hills, on the English side, to give them Avarning if 
at any time any power of men sliould come to surprise 
them. The three ambushes were safely laid, without 
iK'ing discovered, and about four o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, there were tliree hundred horse, and a thoiisaml 
foote, that came directly to the place were the scoutes 
lay. They gave the alarm; our men brake down as 
fast as they could into the wood. 3'he outlawes 
thought themselves safe, assuring themselves at any 
time to escape; but they Avere so strongly set upon, on 
the English side, as they Avere forced to leave their 
goodes, and betake themselves to their passages 
towards Scotland. There was presently fi\^e taken of 
the principall of them. The rest, seeing themselves, 
as they thought, betrayed, retired into the thickc 
Avoodes and bogges, that our men durst not folloAv 
them for fear of loosing themselves. The principall 
of the five, that were taken, were tAvo of the eldest 
sonnes of Sim of Whitram. These live they brought 
to mee to the fort, and a ninnher of goodes, both of 
sheep and kinc, Avhich satisfied most part of the coun¬ 
trey, that they had stolen them from. 

The five, that were taken, Avere of great worth 
and value amongst them; insomuch, that for their 
liberty, I should have what conditions I should 
demand or desire. First, all English prisoners 
Avere set at liberty. Then had I themselves, and 
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most ]xirt of tlio geiitleincn of the Scottish side, so 
strictly bound in bondcs "to enter to ineo, in fifteen 
dayes Avarning, any, offendour, that lliey durst not, 
for their lives, break any covenant that I made 
Avith them; and so, upon these conditions, I sett 
them at liberty, and Avas ncAxT after troubled a\ ith 
these kind of peoj)]e. Thus God blessed me in bring¬ 
ing this great trouble to so quiet an end ; Avee brake 
up our fort, and every man retired to his oAvne house.” 
— Carey's Memoirs, p. 1 o 1 .—Apud the Border Min¬ 
strelsy, 

Tliis Sir Robert Carey Avas the same person Avho is 
celebrated in history for carrying the news of Queen 
Elizabeth’s death to her successor, Avith a speed at 
that time unparalleled- lie Avas Avardcii of the Avest- 
ern marches; and, in that capacity, conducted the 
expedition of Avhich the reader has just seen his oAvn 
account. I shall noAv proceed to notice the peculiar 
circumstances attending a Warden-raid. 

The government of the Rorders AA as vested, in both 
countries, in Avardens of the marches, eastern, middle, 
and AA'csteni. When any offence Avas committed by 
an indi\'idual, the Avarden applied to the head of his 
clan, Avho either delivered liim up, or Avas permitted 
to punish him himself. To be enabled to act thus 
summarily and certainly, it is evident that almost un¬ 
limited pOAver over their rt'taincrs must have been pos¬ 
sessed by the chieftains of the border tribes. And, 
indeed, it Avould seem to haA’c been little different 
either in tjuality or degree from that of a colonel over 
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Ills regiment—or, pcrliaps, tlic jinaloi;y woiilil be 
closer if I were to say, of a bandit chief over liis 
troop. When, from circuniskiuces either of destruc¬ 
tion or of internal division, a clan had no recognised 
head, wlio was tlius responsible for its conduct, it was 
deiioininated “ a broken clan,’’' and was then exjiosed 
to individual punishment, lienee these septs were 
peculiarly dislinguished for depredation and rapine; 
for, being in great nieasui^ left to follow their own 
devices, they practised cattle-lifting as a regular trade 
—^lieing equally unable and unwilling- to draw the 
distinction, that what was fair prize in lime of war 
became mere ‘ stolen goods’ in time of peace. Indeed, 
these men, as also the llorderers generally, were sub¬ 
ject to the same circumstances of temptation with the 
Coinjianions of •whom we have just treated. Being, 
from their habits, nuj.'t intimately acquainted with the 
passes, and most thoroughly skilled in the arts of 
predatory warfare, they were selected, in expeditions 
conducted under authority, as the chosen ami favourite 
soldiers of the army ;• and, being then encouraged in 
their depredations, they could not recognise the jus¬ 
tice of, perhaps a few.weeks afterwards, • being stig¬ 
matized and punished for acts precisely similar. 

To say the truth, however, it was not till a late 
period—I might say till the union of the crowns, that 
the measures nominally adopted for the (jiiiet of the 
Border were very seriously eiiforeed. The excuse of 
retaliation was seldom wanted to justify an inroad 
from one country into the other; and the circum-* 
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stance of the wardens themselves being selected 
from among the Border, chieftains, rendered them 
very ready to listen to allegations whereon to 
ground a raid. TJiese official acts of depredation— 
for such was in truth their character—arose thus. If 
a robbery was committed by an English band in Scot¬ 
land, the two countries being at peace, (and mutatis 
mutandis^ the case applies equally to both nations,) for 
which the sufferers wcr^nablc themselves to obtain 
redress, the warden would claim it fi*om the similar 
officer on the opposite side the Border. If this were 
not instantly granted, he Avould assemble his power, 
and carry his raid of retaliation and reprisal into the 
enemy’s country. Such was a warden-raid—and the§e 
were frequently carried on, when the two kingdoms 
were otherwise at peace. The battle of Otterbourne, 
from the rank of the parties concerned, as also from 
their local position, assumes very much the character 
of an enterj)risc of this kind. 

The contests between the two nations at large, in 
which the armies were not confi'iied to the inhabitants 
of the country around the Borders, necessarily partake 
less of the peculiar characteristics of ‘ Border feuds.’ 
Still the scene of action was generally on tlie frontier 
—and the treaties of peace repeatedly drew the line of 
demarcation in a different place, as the fortune of war 
inclined to one side or the other. Roxburghshire was, 
several times, in possession of the English—and thp 
country around Berwick frequently changed masters. 
Speaking in general terms, it may be observed, that in 
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the pitclied battles between tlie two nations, lingland 
was nearly always victorious^— Bannockburn is almost 
the only instance of importance to the contrary— 
whereas, in the marauding expeditions of the Border¬ 
ers among themselves, the advantage, I conceive, 
generally rested with tlic Scotch. The skill of the 
jEnglish in the arts of war was st> avowedly greater, 
that there were few if any castles of magnitude on the 
Scottish line, it being cons||ered almost certain that 
the English would, on the first quarrel, become pos¬ 
sessed of them, and garrison them for themselves 
so great was their superiority in attacking and defend- 
ing fortified places. As a sample of the greater 
contests upon the Borders, I shall give the account 
rendered by Lord Surrey to Henry VIII. of the 
storming of Jcdburgli. I shall leave it in the ortho¬ 
graphy in which I fmd it printed in the Introduction 
to the Border Minstrelsy, that the reader may be able 
to contrast it with the text of tliesc stories. 'I'hey are 
l)oth the language of precisely the same date—(Lord 
Berners, the translator of Froissart, was, it will be 
remembered, governor of Calais under Henry VIII.) 
—and the only alteration I have made in my selections 
Jias been that of clothing them uniformly in mo^ 
dern spelling. And yet how antiquated does the fol¬ 
lowing narrative seem in comparison 1— 

Plcsith it your grace to be advertised, that 
u^n Fridaye, at x a clok at nyght, I retourned to 
this towne, and all the garnysons to their places 
assigned, the bushopricke men, my lorde of West- 
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morclrml, and my lord Dacre, in likewise cvry man 
home with their compaiiys, without los of any men, 
thanked be God; savino- viii or x slayne, and dyvers 
hurt, at skyrmyshis and saults" of the town of Ged- 
wurth, and the fortcressis; which towne is soo suerly 
brent, that no garnysons, nor none other, shal bee 
lodged there, unto the tyme it bee newe buylded; the 
brcnnyng whereof I comytted to twoo sure men, sir 
William Buhner, and Tjpmas Teinpestc. The towne 
was inoche bettir, then I went (i. e, ween'd) it had 
been, for there was twoo tymys moo houses therein 
then in Berwike, and well buylded, with many honest 
and faire houses therein, sufiiciente to have lodged M 
horsemen in gamy son, and six good towres therein ; 
W'hichc towne and towres be clenely distroyed, brent, 
and throwen downe. Undoubtedly there was noo 
journey made into Scotland, in noo manys day leving, 
with soo fewe a nombre, that is recownted to be soo 
high an entcrpricc as this, bothe with thies contrenien, 
and Scottishmen, nor of truthc so mochc hurt doon, 
But in th’endc a great mysforUme ded fall, onely by 
foly, that such ordre, as was commaunded by me to bee 
kepte, was ^lot observed, the inaner whereof hcreaftir 
shall ensue. Bifore inyn entre into Scotland, I ap¬ 
pointed sir William Buhner and sir William Evers 
too be marshaUis of th’arrny; sir William Bulmcr for 
the vangard, and sir William Evers for the rcreguard. 
In the vangard I appointed my lord of Westmoreland, 
as chief, with all the bushopricke, sir William Bulmer, 
pir William Evers, my lord Dacre, with all his com- 
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pany ; and with me rcmayncd all the rest of the gar- 
nysons, and the Northumberland men. I was of 
counsaill with the marshallis at th’ ordering of our 
lodgingg, and our campe was soo well envirowned 
with ordynance, carts, and dikes, that hard it was to 
entre or issue, but at certain places appointed for that 
purpos, and assigned the mooste commodious place of 
the said campe for my lord Dacre company, next the 
water, and next my lord of Westmoreland. And at 
suche tyme as my lord Dacre came into the fald, I 
being at the sault of th’abby, which c contynued unto 
twoo houres within nyght, my scid lord Dacre wold in 
nowise bee contente to ly within the campe, whiche 
was made right sure, but lodged himself without, 
wherewith, at my retoume, I was not contente, but 
then it was to laic to remove; the next daye I sente 
my scid lord Dacre to a stronghold, called Fernherst, 
the lorde whereof w as his mortal enemy; and with 
hym, sir Arther Darcy, sir Marmadukc Constable, 
with viii c. of their men, one cortoute, and dyvers 
other good peces of ordynance for the feld (the seid 
Fernherste stode marvelous strongly, within a great 
woode) ; the seid twoo knights w^th the modSt parte of 
their men, and Strickland, your grace servaunte, with 
my Kendall men, went into the woode on fote, with 
th’ ordynance, where the said Kendall men were soo 
handled, that they found hardy men, that went noo 
foote back for theym; the other two knightes were 
alsoo soo sharply assayjed, that they were enforced to 
call for moo ()f their men; and yet could not bring the 
VoL. If. Z 
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ordynaunce to the forteresse, unto the tynie my lord 
Dacrc, with part of his horsemen, lighted on fote; and 
marvelously hardly handled himself, and fynally, with 
long skirmyshing, and moche difficultie, gat for the th’ 
ordynance within the howsc and threwe downe the 
same. At which skyrmyshc, my seid lord Dacre, and 
his brother, sir Cristofer, sir Arthurc, and sir Manna- 
duke, and many other gentilmcn, did marvellously 
hardly; and found the best rcsistence that hath been 
seen with my comyng to their parties, and above xxxii 
Scottis sleyne, and not passing iiij Englishmen, but 
above lx hurt. Aftir that, my seid lord rctournyng 
to the canipe, wold in nowise bee lodged in the same, 
but where he laye the furst nyght. And he being with 
me at souper, about viij a clok, the horses of his com¬ 
pany brak lowsc, and sodenly ran 'out of his feld, in 
such noinbre, that it caused a marvellous alafome in 
our feld ; and our standing watclie being set, the 
horses cam ronnyng along the campc, at whome were 
shot above one hundred shief of arrowes, and dyvers 
goniiys, thinking they had be^n Scotts, that w'old have 
saiiltcd the cainpe; fynally, the horses were soomadde, 
that they Van like w^ld dere into the feld; above xv c. 
at the lecst, in dyvers companys, and, in one place, 
above 1 fell downe a gret rok, and slewe theymself, and 
above ij c. ran in to the towne being on fire, and by 
the women taken, and carried a^iray right evill brent, 
and many were taken agayne. But, fynally, by that 
I can iesteme by the nombre of theym that I sawe gtK> 
on footc the next daye, I think there is lost above 
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viij c. horses, and all with foly, for lak of not lying 
within the campe. I dare not write the wondres that 
my lord Dacrc, and all his company, doo saye they 
sawe that nyght, vj tymys of spirits and fereful sights. 
And imyvcrsally all their company saye playnly, the 
devill was that nyght among theym vi tymys; whiche 
inysfortune hath blemyshed the best journey that was 
made in Scotland many yei*es. I assure your grace I 
found the Scottes, at this tyine, the boldest men, and 
the hotest, that ever I sawc any nation, and all tlic 
journey, upon all parts of th’army, kcptc us with soo 
contynuall skyrmyshe, that I never sawc the like. If 
they myght assemble xl M as good men as I nowe 
sawe, XV c. or ij M, it wold bee a hard encountre to 
mete theym. Pitie it is of my lord Dacres losse of 
the horses of his company; he brought with hjnn 
above iiij M. men, and came and lodged one night in 
Scotland, in his moost mortal enemy’s contre. There 
is Aoo herdyer, ner bettir knyght, but often tyme he 
doth not use the most sure order, which he hath nowe 
payed dercly for. Written at Berwike the xxvij of 
September. 


“ Your most bownden, 

I 

. “ T. SUEIIEY.'” 

During the reign of Edward VI., the contest be¬ 
tween the two countries again assumed the appearance 
of international hostilities ; and the Battle of Pinkie 
added another to the already long list of defeats in- 
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curred by the Scotch when opposed to the English in 
regular pitched battles.' But, in the days of Eliza¬ 
beth, the Border warfare regained, as we have seen 
from Carey's Raid, its more usual character. Her wily 
opposition to her rival Mary, cloaked as it was under 
specious professions of friendship, was exactly calcu¬ 
lated to produce and to foster those petty outbreaks, 
and harassing and vexatious expeditions, which were so 
well suited to the genius of the Moss-troopers of the 
Marches. The Scottish sid^ of the Border was 
ravaged, during that period, by fierce and extermi¬ 
nating contests between rival clans for the government 
of those unruly districts. The families of Cessford 
and Fairnihirst, two branches of the house of Ker, 
struggled for supremacy on the Middle Marches ; while 
the feuds between the Johnstones and Maxwells, on 
the western border, scarcely amounted to less than a 
civil war.' During their continuance, two chieftains 
of each family lost their lives ;—one died of a brefl^en 
heart, one was slain in action, one was assassinated, 
and one beheaded. 

Neither did there exist much better peace between 
the opposite sides of the Border. The officers of each 
nation met repeatedly to adjust all differences—^Imt 
these meetings frequently occasioned fresh quairels. 
A very remarkable instance of this arose in the 
irregular capture of a celebrated freebooter, known 
under the designation of Kinmont Willie, eoneeming 
whose exploits a ballad is preserved in the Border 
Minstrelsy. It appears, on the authority of Spottis- 
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woode, that the deputies respectively of Lord Scroop,, 
the English warden of the Western Marches, and of 
the Laird of Buccleuch, the keeper of Liddesdale, 
having met on a day of truce, to arrange some matters 
of ordinary business,—the English officer, by name 
Salkeld, on tlie breaking up of the conference, sur¬ 
prised and carried off Kiiirnont Willie, as he was re¬ 
turning to his own house. This irregular capture was 
warmly remonstrated against. But Lord Scroop said 
that, as the man had been taken, however irregularly, 
he could not give him up without orders from liis 
government—he being such a notorious malefactor. 
Buccleuch, however, was not a person to be trifled 
with;—“ Ujion intelligence,” continues Spottiswoode, 
“ that the castle of Carlisle, wherein the prisoner was 
kept, was surpriSable, he employed some trusty per¬ 
sons to take a view of the postern gate, and measure 
the height of the wall, which he meant to scale by 
ladders, and, if those failed, to break through the wall 
with some iron instruments, and force the gates. This 
done so closely as hef could, he drew together some 
two hundred horse, assigning the place of meeting at 
the tower of Morton, some ten miles from/Carlisle, an 
hour before sun-set. With this company, passing the ’ 
w'ater of Esk, about the falling, two hours before day, 
he crossed Eden beneath Carlisle bridge (the water, 
through the rain that had fallen, being thick), and 
cgme to the Sacery, a plain under the castle. There 
making a little halt, at the side of a small bourn, which 
they called Cadage, he caused eighty of the company to 
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light from their horses, and take the ladders, and 
other instruments wliich he had prepared, with them. 
He himself, accompanying them to the foot of the 
wall, caused the ladders to be set to it, which proving 
too short, lie gave order to use the otlier instruments 
for opening the wall nigh the postern; and finding 
the business likely to succeed, retired to the rest whom 
he had left on horseback, for assuring those that en¬ 
tered upon the castle against any irruption from the 
town. With some little labour a breach was made for 
single men to enter, and they who first w’ent in broke 
open the postern for the rest. The w'atchnien, and 
some few the noise awaked, made a little restraint, but 
they were quickly repressed, and taken captive. After 
which they passed to the chamber wherein the pri¬ 
soner was kept; and, having brdught him forth, 
sounded a trumpet, which was a signal to them without 
that the enterprise was performed. My Lord Scroop 
and Mr. Salkeld were both within the house, and to 
them the prisoner cried * a good night!’ The cap¬ 
tives taken in the first encounter were brought to 
Bacleuch, who presently returned them to their mas- 
ter, and would not suffer any spoil or booty, as they 
term it, to be carried away; he had straitly forbidden 
to break open any door, but that where the prisoner 
was kept, though he might have made prey of all the 
goods within the cakle, and taken the warden himself 
captive; for he Would have it seen, that he did intetitl 
nothing but the reparation of his majesty’s honour. By 
this time the prisoner was bi’ought forth, the town 
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had taken the alarm, the drums were beating, the bells 
ringing, and a beacon put oi\ the top of the castle, to 
give warning to the country. Whereupon Baclcuch 
commanded those that entered the castle, and the 
prisoner, to horse; and marching again by the Sacery, 
made to the river at the Stony-bank, on the other side, 
whereof certain were assembled to stop his passage; 
but he, causing to sound the trumpet, took the river, 
day being then broken, and they choosing to give him 
way, he retired in order through the Grahams of 
Esk (men at tiiat time of great power, and his un¬ 
friends), and came back into Scottish ground two hours 
after sun-rising, and so homewards.” 

This transaction occasioned a great dispute between 
the two nations, which had nearly terminatetl in a war. 
After very considerable negotiation, it was at last de¬ 
termined that commissioners, of botli countries, sliould 
meet at Berwick, to settle tliese and all other matters 
relating to the peace of the Border. Tlie result of 
this c'onference was, that it was agreed that a number 
of malefactors who wcit mutually recognized as such, 
should be delivered up by the wardens and otlier officers 
of the Borders, On both rides, liy a given day—to be 
detained prisoners until they made satisfaction for the * 
goods they had stolen respectively. And, in the event 
of any of the officers on either side not performing these 
conditions, they themselves should be delivered into 
ward of the opposite party, till the stipulations agreed 
upon by the commissioners were fulfilled. All the 
officers, on both sides, duly delivered their prisoners 
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except Buccleuch, the keeper of Liddesdale, and Sir 
Robert Ker, the Scottish warden of the Middle 
Marches. This is an additional proof of the ungovern¬ 
able nature of the inhabitants of these districts, that 
the whole power of these chieftains proved unable to 
.seize the freebooters, whose delivery was the only 
means of averting their own. They, accordingly, 
both went into captivity into England. It seems 
they had the privilege of choosing their guardians ; 
and it may be mentioned as a trait honourable to both 
parties, that Sir Robert ICer chose Sir Robert Carey, 
his opposite officer, between whom and himself there 
existed great animosity. “ When Sir Robert Ker’s 
day of delivery came,” says Carey in his memoirs, 
“ hee failed too, and my lord Hume, by the king’s 
command, was to deliver him prisoners into Barwicke 
upon the like termes, which was performed. Sir 
Robert Ker (contrary to all men’s expectation) chose 
mce for his guardian, and home I brought him to niy 
own house, after hee was delivered to mee. I lodged 
him as well as I could, and fooke order for his diet, 
and men to attend on him, and sent him word, that 
(although ‘by his harsh carriage towards mee, ever 
since I had that charge, he could not expect any fa¬ 
vour, yet) hearing so much goodness of him, that hee 
never broke his word, if hee should give mee his 
hand and credit to be a true prisoner, he would have 
no guard sett upon him, but have free liberty for bis 
friends in Scotland to have ingresse and regresse to 
him as oft as hee pleased. He tix)kc this very kindly 
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at my handcs, accepted of my offer, and sentmee 
thankes. • 

Some four dayes passed; all which time his 
friends came into him, and hee kept his chamber. 
Then hee sent to mee and desired mce, I would come 
and speake with him, which I did: and after long dis¬ 
course, charging and re-charging one another with 
wrong and injuries, at last, before our parting, wee 
became good friends, with greatc protestations, on his 
side, never to give mee occasion of uiikindnesse again. 
After our reconciliation hee kept his chamber no 
longer, but dined and supt with mee. 1 tookc him 
abroad with me at the least thrice a weeke, a hunting, 
and every day wee grew better friends. Bocleuch, in 
a few dayes after, h;id his pledges delivered, and was 
sett at liberty. But sir Bobert Kerr could not gett 
his, so that I was commanded to carry him to Yorke, 
and there to deliver him prisoner to the archbishop, 
which accordingly I did. At our parting, he pro¬ 
fessed greate love unto mee for the kinde usage I had 
shewn him, and thaf I would find ther effects of it 
upon his delivery, which hee hoped would be shortly. 

“ Thus wee parted;-and, no^long aftei*, his pledges 
were gott, and brought to Yorke, and hee sett at 
liberty. After his retournc home, I found him as 
good as his word. We6 mett oft at dayes of truce, and 
I had as good justice as I could desire; and so wee 
continued very kinde and good friends, all the time 
that I stayed in that march, which was not long.” 

The regulations settled by the commissioners who 
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met at Berwick, had, in the mass, great tendency to 
promote the peace of the Border. One of the articles 
sti])ulatcd, that “ all wardens and keepers should be 
discharged from seeking reparation of injuries, in the 
ancient hostile mode of riding, or causing to ride, in 
warlike manner, against the opposite march,” This 
manner had been indeed warlike, and had been so¬ 
lemnly recognized and reinforced as lately as the 6th 
year of Edward VI. Any person who had lost goods 
placed a burning wisp of straw upon the point of a 
spear, and carrying it through the Marches, sounding 
horns, and whooping a war-cry, as he w'cnt, raised 
the country for help. Every person, on hearing this 
cry, was obliged “ to follow,” as the phrase was, “ the 
fray across the Border,” under pain of death. Blood¬ 
hounds, also, were used in these expeditions. 

These and other similar barbarous practices were 
put down l>y ihc Commission at Berwick ; but it 
was only the union of the government of the two 
countries that finally sheathed the sword upon the 
Borders. By that event all the ibotives were destroyed 
which had led the rulers of the respective nations now 
to encourage*, now to c()nnive at*, the depredations with 
which their subjects harassed and impoverished one ano¬ 
ther. The interests of the whole had become common; 
and James and his council determined, in the words of 
his national proverb, that “ Hawks suldna pike out 
haw'ks’ ecn.’* Various laws, therefore, were passed, of 
progressive severity, to insure the ]ieaceof the Borders; 
—unlike former times, llu-y were now rigidly 
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enforced. But it was far from being an easy task to 
reclaim at once a whole population of freebooters 
from habits of rapine that had been the growth of 
ages. The fact, to them distant and unfelt, that the 
English crown was placed u])on tlie head of their na¬ 
tive king, could not operate a revolution in their modes 
of life, and principles of feeling and of thought. “ To 
follow a fray over the border” seemed to them as natu¬ 
ral and lawful, when James was removed to AVhite- 
hall, as when he had inhabited Ilolyrood. By degrees, 
therefore, the severity of the enactments against moss- 
trooping increased. Regulations even were passed to 
dismount and disarm the whole population of the West¬ 
ern Borders;—but to caiTy into effect a proclamation 
such as this was averj (tllferent thing from its promul¬ 
gation. At length, tlie expedient was devised of 
removing the most warlike inhabitants of the Marches. 
To this end, Buccleuch formed a legion for the service 
of Holland of the most daring and active moss-troop¬ 
ers;—^and all the most turbulent and restless spirits 
enlisted under Iris banAer, and carried their love and 
their practice of arms into distant countries. I'he tract 
called the Debatcablc Rand, wlpch, bein^ in dispute 
between the two countries, had alternately belonged 
nominally to each, and in fact never to either,—was, 
from these circumstances, inhabited by tribes distin¬ 
guished for being unruly and predatory even among 
that population of turbulent marauders. One of the 
principal tribes of this district, the clan of Graeme, was 
transported, in mass, to Ireland, and their return 
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prohibited under pain of death. Thus the most vio¬ 
lent and lawless of the marchmen being removed, tlie 
Borders by degrees, slow indeed, but still regularly 
progressive, subsided into habits of peacefulness; and- 
the hills that once gleamed and rang with the spears 
and corslets of the celebrated horsemen of the Marches, 
now display only the grey plaid of the shepherd, and 
echo but to the bleatings of his many ilocks. 

I have been purposely more than ordinarily concise 
in the foregoing sketch, from the belief that the borders 
of England and Scotland, with the feuds and raids of 
their ancient story, have of late become familiarly 
known to all classes of readers. The genius of the 
great Minstrel of the Border, concluding it to be the 
same as that of its still greater Legendary writer, has 
rendered most of the southern (and indeed some of the 
northern) countries of Scotland almost classic ground. 
Perhaps, it may be somewhat of “ a foregone conclu¬ 
sion,” but I cannot but always consider the great 
Scottish Novelist and Poet 'as more at home on 
the Border than when he gets further north, especially 
into the Highlands., Though equally “ his native 
land,’' the former appears to be more exclusively “ his 
own.” The forays and raids of the Armstrongs, the 
Elliotts, the Scotts, the Kers, on one side of the Bor¬ 
der; and of the Percies, the Howards, the Hagger- 
stones, and Fcatherstones, on the other, seem (to me, 
at least) matter more germane to his genius than the 
contests between Higliland chieftains, or of refractory 
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clans with their southron sovereigns. And, in truth, no 
wonder ;—“ The Sheriff of the Forest” would have 
far less of those feelings of locality and of clanship 
than he so peculiarly manifests on every possible occa¬ 
sion, (lid he not sing more con amore of the beauties 
of fair Melrose,” and of the deeds of that name over 
which he has shed such unfading lustre, than of 

“ The boo loss liosi of hijjhborn beggars, 

Macleans, M'Konziea, and McGregors,” 


amongst whom he has occasionally ventured to lead 
us beyond the Highland line. From the times, 
indeed, in which that genius first appeared above the 
horizon in the MinstreLsy of the Border, through 
those of the Last Minstrel, and even of Marmion, 
down to the more recent glories of Mannering, and 
Osbaldistone, and Clavcr’se, and Cannie Elshie, and 
Lammcrniuir, and Avenel,—with Kennaquhair and 
its monks, and Clydesdale and its conventicles,— 
through this (almost unlimited) series of triumphs 
and successes,—the genius of the Poet and of the 
Tale-teller alike has hovered near the Border, and 
achieved its greatest glories in illustrating and cele-^ 
bratinff the deeds of its romantic history. 

It is, indeed, the circumstance of their having then 
occupied the pen of men of such eminence as this 
author, that has raised the spirit from which they 
sprangi nto such very undue favour with us, who 
(thank Heaven!) live beyond its influence. We 
see it only through the haze of the time—-which 
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softens and throws false appearance over the hard out¬ 
line and blood-stained dcfails, that so universally form 
its true portraiture; and nowhere more than in Scot¬ 
tish history, and more particularly in Border history. 
Those feuds, descending in revenge, from generation 
to generation, for ages, are certainly a strange subject 
to have called forth so much poetry, both in verse 
and prose, from one of such evident kindliness and 
humanity as this celebrated writer—one who has 

brought these periods into more light and notice 

• 

than all his countrymen put together; and who has 
thrown a mantle of interest and romance over the 
nakedness of the coarse and mean ruffianism of the 
age. He has contrived, by some extraordinary charm, 
to ennoble the deeds of cattle-stealers, and to polish 
the hard and fierce natures of the Douglases and 
the Grahames, the Maxwells and the Hornes, of 
the ever-warring history of his country. But thus it 
is, that the lomantic points of a subject fascinate 
genius, to the exclusion of severer fact—and genius, 
again, gives its aid and its name to ennoble the ques¬ 
tionable heroes of Romance. 

, It is the province, however, bf those who deal with 
history—though only in the humble shape of these 
Annotations—to adhere, with .scrupulous exactness, 
to that which u, without regard to whether it be, or 
be not picturesque. And thus, if the reader rise 
from the perusal of these volumes with a differeift 
impression of the Era of Chivalry, from that which 
he has heretofore felt;—if he find that the most 
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knightly names differ from the rude freebooters 
of the Border, rather in the stage upon which their 
deeds were acted, than in the quality of the deeds 
themselves,—rhe must blame those who performed 
the actions, not him who records them. Above 
all things, let him bear in mind, if at any time 
he be carried away by the spirit and gorgeousness of 
the Chronicler’s iiaiTativc, that in every one of these 
“ ntjble feats of arm,” performed too as they were in 
causes any thing but national,—the fields of the hum¬ 
ble and defenceless peasant were ravaged,—his hearth 
was made desolate, his roof-tree laid low. If there 
vrere none but “ princes and peers” in the world, these 
scenes of war might excite the imagination, without 
revolting the heart;—but when we consider what was 
the lot of the great mass of innnkind, we iriust surely 
be grateful that we did not live in those ages, eitlier to 
do or to suffer. 
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BATTLE OF OTTEEBOUENE *. 


CAP. I 

OF THE ASSEMBLING OF THE SCOTS, TO MAKE A 
JOURNEY INTO ENGLAND. 

YE have heard here befcire how King Richard 
1388. England had some trouble; he against 
his uncles, and his uncles against him, with 
other divers incidents as by the Duke of Ireland and 
other, and many knights in England dead and be¬ 
headed. And the Archbishop of York, brother to 
the Lord Neville, was at a point to have lost his be¬ 
nefice ; and, by the new councillors about the king^ 
and by die Archbishop of Canterbury', the Lord 

* For any particular explanation, or passing* comment, which 
the details of this Story may have seemed to me to require,—I 
request my readers will turn to the general Note on the Battle 
Otterhourne, which 1 have appended. 1 have preferred this 
course to breaking the text with repeated references ; which, as 
the subject is strictly exclusive to one topic, there was the less 
rea&on to scatter through the narrative.*—E d* 

2 A2 
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Neville (who had been the chief ruler and keeper of 
the frontiers of Northumberland against the Scots, five 
years together) was as then put out of wages: He 
had before, every year, sixteen thousand francs out of 
the county of York and bishopric of Durham. And 
there was set in his stead the Lord Henry Percy, and 
he had to’ wages by the year, but eleven thousand 
francs: whereof other lords of his lineage, though 
they were of his kin, yet they had thereat great envy 
and indignation one against another; and all this 
knew right well the Scots. 

Then the lords and knights of Scotland determined 
once again to raise up an array, and to make a journey 
into England. "J^hey said it was as then good time 
and hour, for they saw the Englishmen were all of 
one accord; and whereas, of times past, they had 
received great biificts, then, they said, it was good 
time for them to be revenged. And to the intent that 
their purpose should not be known, they ordained a 
feast to be holdeii on the frontier of the Wild Scots, 
at a city, called Aberdeen, where assembled in manner 
all the lords of Scotland. At this feast they concluded 
and made full promise that in tjie midst of August, 
the year of t)ur Lord God a thousand three hundred 
fourscore and eight, they should meet all with their 
puissance on*thc frontiers of Cumberland, at a castle 
in the high forest called Jedworth. Thus at that 
time they departed each from the other, and of this 
covenant there was none of them that made their king 
privy thereto, for they said among themselves their 
king was no man of war. 

There came to Jedworth at the day appointed, first,* 
the Earl James Douglas, Sir John of Morayj Earl of 
March and of Dunbar, Sir William of Fife, and Sir 
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Stcplieii Earl of Monteitli, Sir Archibald of Douglas, 
Sir llobcrt Erskinc, Sir Jglin Gordon, Sir William 
Lindsay, and Sir James, his brother; Thomas of 
llcrry, Sir Alexander Lindsay, the Lord of Seton, 
Sir John of SandiJaiids, Sir Patrick of Dunliar, Sir 
John Sinclair, Sir Patrick of Hepburne, Sir John, 
son to the Lord Montgomery, Sir Adam Gleiidinning, 
Sir William Rutherford, Sir William Stronach, Sir 
John of Ilaliburton, Sir Alexander and Sir Robert 
Lauder, Sir Stephen Frazer, Sir Alexander Ramsay, 
and Sir John, his brother; Sir William Mowbray, Sir 
Robert Hart, Sir William of Walcran, Sir John Ed- 
inonstone, and Davy his son; Robert Campbell, and 
divers other knights and stpiircs of Scotland. In 
threescore year before that, there was not assembled 
together in Scotland such a number of good men. 
They were a eleven hundred spears, and eleven thou¬ 
sand men beside, Avitli their archers; but, in time of 
need, the Scots have little skill with their bows; they 
rather bear axes, Avherewith they give great strokes. 

When they Avere thus met together in the marches 
of Jed worth they were merry, and said, they avouIA 
never enter again into their oAvn houses till they had 
been in England, and done sucli deeds there that it 
should be spoken of twenty years after; and to the 
intent to make sure appointment, they assigned a day 
to meet at a church in a fair land near the border. 
Tidings came into Northumberland (as nothing can 
be hid if men put to their diligence to knoAv) both to 
the carl and to his children, to the Seneschal 1 of York, 
and to Sir MathcAv Redman, captain of BcrAvick, of 
’ this great feast that had been at Aberdeen; and, to the 
intent to know wherefore it was, their lords sent to 
search covertly by heralds and minstrels. The Scots 
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could not do their matters so secretly but the lords of 
England knew how men ^•ose in Scotland, and hoiv 
they shoidd meet again at Jedworth. Bruit of this 
came to Newcastle-ujxjn-Tync; and when the lords 
knew of this, every man took good heed to his charge, 
and provided themselvcjs ready to assemble, if need 
were; and this they did secretly, because their enter¬ 
prise should not be broken: every man held himself 
in their own houses because they were determined to 
meet together as soon as they knew that the Scots 
came forward, and said, if the Scots come forth we 
shall have knowledge thereof, if they draw toward 
Carlisle we shall enter at another part into their coun¬ 
try, and we shall do then more damage than they can 
do us, for their country is all open; we may go where 
we list, and our country is strong, and the towns and 
castles well closed. 

And the better to know the state of the Scots, 
they sent a gentleman of England, who knew right 
well the marches of Scotland, and especially the 
forest of Jedworth, where the Scots should assemble. 
And the b^nglisli squire went so forward that, with¬ 
out espying, he came to wher^ the Scottish lords 
were, and he entered in among them like one of 
their servants, and there he heard and knew a great 
pprt of the irftents of the Scots.* And, at the end of 
their council, the S([uire went to a tree where he had 
tied his horse, and thought to have found him there, 
hut he was gone, for a Scot (who be great thieves) 
had stolen him away. He durst not speak for him, 
but so went forth a foot, hooted and spurred. And 
when he was gone from the church two bow shot, then 
there were two Scottish knights devised between 
themselves, and said, one to another — I have 
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seen a marvel: Behold, yonder a man goeth alone, 
and, as I think, he hath lost his horse, for he came 
by and spake no word. I wene he be none of 
our company; let us ride after him to prove my 
saying.” They rode after him, and soon overtook 
him. When he saw them coming he would gladly 
have been thence: they came to him and demanded 
whither he would go, and from whence he came; 
and what he had done with his horse ? He began to 
vary in his saying, and answered not directly to their 
purjwse. They turned him and said he should go 
and speak with their lords. They brought him and 
presented him to the Earl Douglas, and to other 
lords: they examined him and perceived well he 
was an Englishman; then they said they would 
know the truth why he came thither. He was evil 
willing to shew the truth, but they handled him 
in such wise that hu was fain to shew all the matter; 
for they bare him in hand, without he would sliew 
the truth he should incontinent lose his head, and if he 
would shew the truth he should have none evil. There 
they knew by him that the lords of Northumberland 
had sent him thither^ to know the state of their enter¬ 
prise, and which way they would draw. Hereof the 
Scots w'ere right joyous, and would not for a good 
deal but they had spoken with this sejuire. Th^n 
they demanded again of him in what part the English 
lords were, and whether there wTre any appearance 
that they would as'semblc together, and what way 
they w'ould take to enter into Scotland, cither by the 
sea-side, by Berwick, or else by Dunbar, or else the 
highway by the county of Monteith towards Stirling. 
The squire answered and said—“ Sirs, since it be- 
hoveth me to say the truth I shall 
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“ When I departed from them from Newcastle, 
there was none appearance of their assembling, but 
they be on a readiness to depart as well to-day as to¬ 
morrow ; and, as soon as they know that ye set for¬ 
ward and enter into England, they will not come to 
meet with you, for they be not of the power to do so, 
nor to fight with you since ye be so great a number as 
is said in England that ye be.” 

“ Why,” quoth the Earl of Moray, “ what number 
do they repute us at ? ” 

“ Sir,” quoth he, “ it is said how ye be eleven 
thousand men, and twelve hundred spears; and, if ye 
take the w^ay into Cumberland,they will goby Berwick, 
and so to Dunbar, to Edinborough, or else to Dalkeith; 
and, if ye take not that way, then they will go by 
C!arlisle, and into the mountains of the country.” 

When the lords heard that, each of them regarded 
the other; then the Englisli squire Svas put to the 
keeping of the constable of Jed worth, and commanded 
that he should be surely kept: then, in the same 
place, they w'ent again to council. 

The lords of Scotland were right joyful of that 
they knew surely the intent of their enemies, and then 
they demanded counsel what way was best for them 
to take. The most wise and best expert in war spake 
first; and those were Sir Ar/3hibald Douglas and 
tfie Earl of Fife; Sir Alexander Ramsay, Sir John 
Sinclair, and Sir James Lindsay. They said, for fear 
of failing of our intent, we counsel that we make two 
armies, to the intent that our enemies shall not know 
whereunto to attend, and let the most part of our host 
and carriage go by Carlisle, in Cumberland, and let'' 
the other company of a three or four hundred spears, 
and two thousand of other, well horsed, draw towards 
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Ncwcastle-ijpon-Tync, and pass the river and enter 
into the bishopric of Durhaip, and l)ijrn and pillage the 
country. We shall make a great bruit in England ere 
our enemies be provided ; and if Ave see that they do 
follow us, as they will do, then let us draAv all our 
companies together, and take a good place and fight 
with them; we doubt not but we shall have honour. 
Then let us be revenged of the damages they have 
done us. This counsel was accepted ; and it was or¬ 
dained that Sir Archibald Douglas, the Earl of Fife, 
the Earl of Sutherland, thvi Earl of Montrose, the 
lOarl of Mar, the lOarl of Stralherne, Sir Stephen of 
Frazer, Sir George of Dunbar, and sixteen other 
great lords of Scotland, should lead the most ]iart of 
the army towards Carlisle : and the Earl Douglas, 
Sir George Earl of Mar, and of Dunbar, and the 
Earl Jf)hn of Mora}’’, these three to be ca])tains of 
three hundred spears of chosen men, and of two thou¬ 
sand other men and archers, and they to go towards 
Newcastle and enter into Northumberland. Thus 
tlic.se two hosts departed from each other, each of 
them praying the other that if the Ihiglishmen fol¬ 
lowed any of their annies, not to fight vith them till 
both their armies were joined together. Thus, in a 
morning they dejiarled from Jedworth and took the 
field. - • 
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CAP. II. 

OF THE ENTRY INTO ENGLAND OF THE EARL 
DOUGLAS’S PARTY. 

^ P When tlic English loi*ds saw that their squire 
returned not again at tlic time appointed, and 
could not know any thing what the Scots didj 
nor what they were purposed to do, then they thought 
well that their squire was taken. The lords sent each 
to the other to be ready whensoever they should hear 
that the Scots were abroad; as for their messenger, 
they thought him but lost. 

Now let us speak of the Earl Douglas, and other; 
for they had more to do than they that went by 
Carlisle. 

When the Earls of Douglas^ of Moray, of Do la 
Mar and Dunbar, d(‘partcd from the great host, they 
took their w^ay, thinking to pass the water, and to enter 
iiilo the bisfiopric of Durham, and to ride to the town 
and then to return, burning and pillaging the country ; 
and so come to Newcastle, and to lodge there in tlie 
town in the des])ito of all the Englishmen. And as 
they determined, so they did assay to put it in use, 
for they rode a great pass under covert without doing 
of any pillage by the way, or assaulting of any castle, 
tower, or house, but so came into the Eord Percy’s 
land, and passed the river of Tyne without any let, 
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a three leagues above Newcastle, not far from Ilrans- 
path, and, at last, entered into the bishopric of Dur¬ 
ham, where they found a good country; then they 
began to make war, to slay people, and to bium vil¬ 
lages, and to do many sore displeasures; as at that 
time the Earl of Northumberland, and the other lords 
and knights of that country, knew nothing of their 
coming. When tidings came to Newcastle find to 
Durham that the Scots were abroad, and that they 
might well sec by the fires and smoke abroad in the 
country; the earl sent to Newcastle his two sons, and 
sent commandment to every man to draw to Newcastle, 
saying to his sons—Ye shall go to Newcastle, and 
all the country shall assemble there, and T shall tarry 
at Alnwick, which is a passage that they must pass 
by; if we may enclose them, wc shall speed well.” 
Sir Henry Pcrc 3 ^ and Sir llalph his brother, obeyed 
their father’s commandment, and came thither with 
them of the couniry. The Scots rode burning and 
pillaging the country, that the smoke thereof came to 
Newcastle. The Scots came to the gates of Durham 
and skirmished there; but they tarried not long, but 
returned, as they had qrdained before to do; Jind what 
they found by the way, they took and destroyed. ]3c- 
tween Durham and Newcastle is but twelve leagues 
English, and a good Country ^ there Avas no town> 
without it was closed, lint it Avas burnt. And the 
Scots re-passed the River of Tyne, Avliere they liad 
passed before, and then came before NcAvcastle, and 
there rested. All the English knights and squires of 
the county of York and bishopric of Durham, Avere 
assembled at Newcastle. And thither came the Sene¬ 
schal of York, Sir Ralph Mowbray, Sir Ralph Red- 
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maync, Captain of Berwick, Sir Robert Angle, Sir 
Thomas Grey, Sir Thonias Iloleon, and divers other, 
so that the town was so full of people that they wist 
not where to lodge. 

When these three Scottish carls, who were chief 
captains, had made their enterprise in the bishopric of 
Durham, and had sore over-run the country, then they 
returned to NewTastIc, and there rested and tarried 
two days, and every day they skirmished. The Earl 
of Northumberland’s two sons were two young lusty 
knights; and w^ere ever foremost at the barriers to 
skirmish : there were many proper feats of arms done 
and achieved; there was fighting hand to hand. 
Among other, there fought hand to hand the Earl 
Douglas and Sir Henry Percy; and, by f(3rce of arms, 
the Earl of Douglas won the penon of Sir Henry 
Percy, wherewith he was sore displeased, and so were 
all the Englishinen: and tlie Earl rt>uglas said to Sir 
Henry Percy—“ Sir, I shall bear this token of your 
prowess into Scotland, and shall set it on high on 
my castle at Dalkeith that it may be seen far off.” 

“ Sir,” ([noth Sir Henry, “ ye may be sure ye shall 
not pass the bounds of this ^country till ye be met 
withal in such wise that ye shall make none avaunt 
thereof.” 

“ Well,'Sir,” quoth the E«irl Douglas, “come this 
night to my lodging and seek for your penon: I shall 
.set it before my lodging, and see if ye will come to take 
it away.” 

It was then late; and the Scots withdrew to their 
lodgings and refreshed them with such as they had; 
they had flesh enough: they made that night gotxl 
watch, , they thought surely to be awaked for the 
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words they had spoken, but they were not, for Sir 
Henry Percy was counsellcd^ot so to do. The next 
day the Scots dislodged and returned towards their 
own country, and so came to a castle and a town 
called Pontland, whereof Sir Haymon of Alphcll was 
lord, who was a right good knight; there the Scots 
rested, for they came thither betimes, and imdersUKKi 
that the knight was in his castle. Then they ordered 
to assail the castle, and gave a great assault, so that 
by force of arms they won it, and the knight within 
it. Then the town and castle was burnt, and from 
thence the Scots went to the town and castle of 
Otterbourne, an eight English miles from Newcastle, 
and there lodged. That day they made no assault; 
but the next morning they blew their horns and 
made ready to assail the castle, which was strong, 
for it stood in the marsh ; that day they assaulted 
till they were weary, and did nothing; then they 
.sounded the retreat, and returned to their lodging. 
Then the lords drew to council, to determine what 
they should do: the most part were of the accord that 
the next day they should dislodge without giving of 
any assault, and to draw* fair and easily towards Car¬ 
lisle: but the Earl Douglas brake that counsel, and 
said—“ In despite of Sir Henry Percy, who said he 
would come and win again his p^inon, let u.9not depart^ 
hence for two or three days: Jet us assail this castle; 
it is pregnable: w’e shall have double honour: and 
then let us see if he will come and fetch his pciion; he 
shall be well defended.” 

Every man accorded to his saying, what for their 
honour, and for the love of him; also they lodged 
there at their case, for there was none that troubled 
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them: they made many great lodgings of boughs and 
green herbs; and fortified their camp sagely with the 
marsh that was thereby, and their carriages were set 
at the entry into the marshes, and they had all their 
beasts within the marsh. Tlien they apparelled for to 
assault the next day: tliis was their intention. 



CAP. III. 


OP THE NIGHT-ATTACK OF THE ENGLISH ON THE 

SCOTTISH CAMP. 

Now let US speak of Sir Henry Percy anil of Sir 
llalph his brothcrj and shew somewhat of the mat¬ 
ters thot they did. They were sore displeased that 
the Earl Douglas had won tlie peiion of their arms; 
also it touched greatly tlicir honours if tliey did not 
as Sir Henry Percy said he would. Eor he had 
said to the Earl Douglas that lie should not cari’y 
his penon out of Englfind, and also he had openly 
spoken it before all the knights and squires that were 
at Newcastle. The Englishmen there thought surely 
that the Earl Douglas’diand was but the \ajiguard of 
the Scots, and that their host was left behind. The 
knights of the country^ such as were wijl expert 
arms, spake against Sir Henry Tcrcy’s o 2 »inion, and 
said to him, “ Sir, there fortunetli in war oftentimes 
many losses; if the Earl Douglas have won your 
penon, he bought it dear, for he came to the gate* to 
seek it, and was well beaten ; another day ye sliail win 
as, much of him, or more. Sir, we say this because 
we know avcU all the power of Scotland is abroad in 
the held; and peradventure they have made this 
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skirmish us to the intent to draw us out of the 
town ; and the number that they be of, as it is said, 
above forty thousand men; they may soon enclose us, 
and do with us what they will; it were better to 
lose a penon than two or three hundred knights and 
squires, and put all our country in adventure.” These 
words refrained Sir Henry and his brother, for they 
would do nothing against counsel. These tidings came 
to them by such as had seen the Scots, and had seen 
all their dcmeanoiu’, and what way they took, and 
where they rested. 

It was shewed to Sir Henry Percy, and to his bro¬ 
ther, and to the other knights and squires that were 
there, by such as had followed the Scots from Newcas¬ 
tle, and had well advised their doing, who said to Sir 
Henry and Sirllalph,“ Sirs, we have followed the 
Scots privily, and have discovered all the country. 
The Scots be at Pontland, and have tdken Sir Haymon 
Alphcll in his own castle; and from thence they be 
gone to Otterbournc, and there they lay this night; 
what they will do to-morrow we know not: they are 
ordained to abide there, and, Sirs, surely their great 
host is not witli them, for in all they pass not there a 
throe thousand men.” 

When Sir Henry heard that, he was joyful, and 
ji'iid, “ Sirs', let us leap on our. horses, for by the faith 
I owe to God, and to my lord my father, I will go 
seek for my penon, and dislodge them this sameniglit.” 

The knights and squires that beard him agreed 
thereto, and were joyous, and every man made him 
ready. The same evening, the Bishop of Durham 
came thither with a good company; for he heard lit 
Durham how the Scots were before Newcastle, and 
how that the Lord Percy’s sons with other lords and 
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knights should fight with the Scots. Therefore the 
Bishop of Durham, to come to the rescue, had assembled 
up all the country, and so M*as coming to Newcastle. 
But Sir Henry Percy would not abide his coming, for 
he had with him six liundred s])ears, knights and 
squires, and eiglit thousand footmen; they thought 
that sufficient number to fight >vith the Scots, if they 
were not but three hundred spears, and three thousand 
of other. Thus they departed from Newcastle after 
dinner, and set forth in good order, and took the same 
way that the Scots had done, and rode to Ottcrbourne, 
a seven little leagues from thence, and fair way; but 
they could not ride fast because of their fjotmen. And 
wlien tlie Scots had supped, and somfc laid down to 
their rest, being weary of travelling, and of assaulting 
the castle all that day, and thouglit to rise early in the 
morning in c<k)1 of the day to give a new assault,— 
therewith suddenly the Englishmen came on them 
and entered into their lodgings. Then the English¬ 
men cried “ Percy ! Percy !’^ and ye know well 
where such affray is, noise is soon raised; and it 
fortuned well for the Scots; for when they saw the 
Englishmen came to wake them, then the lords sent a 
certain of their servahts of footmen to skirmish with 
the Englishmen at the entry of the lodgings ; and, in 
the mean time, they ar^icd and apparelled,them ever^ 
man under his banner, and under his captain‘’s penon. 
The night was far on, but tlie moon shone so bright 
as it had been, in a manner, day. It was in the 
month of August, and the weather fair and temperate. 

Thus, the Scots were drawn together, and without 
any noise departed from their lodgings, and went about 
a little mountain, which was greatly for their advan¬ 
tage; for all the day before they had well advised the 

VoL. II. 2B 
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place, and said amruig themselves, “ If the Englishmen 
come on us suddenly, then we will do thus and thus, 
for it is a jeopardous thing in the night if men of war 
enter into our lod^ngs; if they do, then we will draw 
to such a place, and thereby either we shall win or 
lose.’' 

When the Englishmen entered into the field at the 
first, they soon overcame the varlets; and as they 
entered further in, always they found new men to busy 
them, and to skirmish wdth them. Then suddenly 
came the Scots from about the momitain, and set on 
the Englishmen ere they were aw'are, and cried their 
cries, whereof the Englishmen were sore astonished. 
Then they cried “ Vtvrcy /”—and the other party cried 
“ Douglas /” There began a cruel battle, and, at the 
first encounter, many were overthrown of both parties; 
and because the Englishmen were of a great number, and 
greatly desired to vanquish their enefciies, they greatly 
did put aback the Scots, so that the Scots were near 
discomfited. Then the Earl James Douglas, (who was 
young and strong, and of great desire to get praise and 
grace, and was willing to deserve to have it, and cared 
for no pain or trouble,) came forth with his banner, and 
cried “ Douglas! Douglas!” ‘and Sir Henry Percy, 
and Sir Ralph his brother, who had great indignation 
gainst the Earl Douglas, because he had won the 
penon of their arms at the barriers before Newcastle, 
came to that part and cried “ Percy!” Their two 
banners met and their men; there was a sore fight; 
the Englishmen w'cre so strong, and fought so valiant¬ 
ly, that they recoiled the Scots back. There were 
two valiant knights of Scots under the banner of the 
Earl Douglas, called Sir Patrick of Hepburn, and Sir 
Patrick his son: they acquitted themselves that day 
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valiantly; the earl’s banner had been won, an they 
had not been, they defended it so valiantly; and in 
the rescuing thereof they diS such feats of arms that 
it was greatly to their recommendation, and to tlieir 
heirs for ever after. 

This was shewed me by such as had been at the same 
battle, as well by knights and squires of England as 
of Scotland, at the house of the Count of Foix. For 
anon after this battle was done, I met at Orthes two 
squires of England, called John of Newcastle, and 
John of Canteron; also when I returned from 
Avignon, I found there a knight and a squire of 
Scotland; I knew them, and they knew me by such 
tokens as I shewed them of their country. For I, 
author of this book, in my youth, liad ridden nigh 
over all the realm of Scotland; and I was then a 
fifteen days in the house of Earl William Douglas, 
(father to the stime Earl James of whean I spake 
but now) in a castle a five leagues from Edinburgh, 
in the country of Dalkeith. At the same time I saw 
there this Earl Janies, a fiiir young child, and a sister 
of his, called the Lady Blanche. 

I was informed by both these parties how this 
battle was as sore a •battle fought as hath lightly 
heard of before of such a number: and I believe it 
well; for Englishmen gn the one paiT, and Scots oi^ 
the other part, are good men of war: for when 
they mexjt there is hard fighting without sparring. 
There is no love between them, as long as sfiears, 
swords, axes or daggers will endure; but they lay 
on each upon the other, and when they be well 
beaten, and that tlie one part hath obtained the vic¬ 
tory, then they glorify so in their deeds of arms, and 

are so joyful, tliat such as be taken they shall be ran- 
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somed ere tliey go out of the field, so tl^at shortly 
each of them is so content with the other, that at their 

4 

d eparting courteously, they will say, “ God thank 
you.’’ ]{ut in fighting one with the other, there is no 
play nor sparring; and this is true, and that shall well 
a ppear by this said rencounter, for it was as valiantly 
foughten as could be devised, as ye shall hear. 

Knights and squires were of good courage on both 
parts to fight valiantly; cowards there had no place, 
but hardiness reigned with goodly feats of arms, for 
knights and squires were so joined together at hand- 
stroke, that archers had no place of neither party. 
There the Scots shewed great hardiness, and fought 
m errily, with great desire of honour; the Englishmen 
were three to one. Howbeit, I say not but the Eng¬ 
lishmen did nobly acquit themselves; for ever the 
Englishmen had rather been slain or taken in the field 
than to flee. Thus, as I have said^ the banners of 
Douglas and Percy and their men were met each 
against the other, envious who should win the honour 
of that journey. At the beginning, the Englishmen 
were so strong, that they recoiled back their enemies; 
then the Earl Douglas, who was of great heart, and 
high of emprise, seeing his men recoil back, to recover 
the place and to shew knightly valour, he took his axe 
jp both hise hands, and entered so into the press that 
lie made himself way in such wise that none durst ap¬ 
proach unto him ; and he was so well armed that he 
bare well off such strokes as he received. Thus he 
went ever forward, like a hardy Hector, willing alone to 
conquer the field, and to discomfit his enemies; but, 
at last, he was encountered with three spears all !it 
once. The one struck him on the shoulder, the other 
on the breast, and the stroke glanced down to his 
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belly, and the third struck him in the thigh, and sore 
hurt with all three strokes, so that he was borne per 
force to the earth; and after that he ex)uld not be well 
again relieved. Some of his knights and squires fol¬ 
lowed him, but not all; but it was night, and no light 
but by the shining of the nKxjii. The Englishmen 
knew they had borne one down to the earth, but they 
wist not wlio it was, for if they had known that it had 
been the Earl Douglas, they had been thereof so joy¬ 
ful, and so ])roud, that the victory had been theirs ; 
nor also the Scots knew not of that adventure till the 
end of the battle; for if they had known it, they 
should have been so sen-e dispared and discouraged 
that they would have fled away. Thus, as the Earl 
Douglas was felled to the earth, he was stricken into the 
head with an axe, and another stroke through the 
thigh. • 

The Englishmen })asscd forth, and took no heed of 
him, they thought none otherwise but tbey had slain 
a man-at-arms. On the other part, the Earl George 
of Mar and of Dunbar fought right valiantly, and 
gave the Englishmen much ado, and cried “ Eollow 
Douglas ! and set on the sons of Percy ! ”—^iVlso Earl 
John of Moray, with his banner and men, fought 
valiantly, and set fiercely on the Englishmen, and 
gave them so much to (lo that they wist not whom Sj 
attend. 

Of all the battles ^nd encounterings that I have 
made mention of herebeforc in all this history, great 
or small, this battle that I treat of now, was one of the 
sprest and best foughten, without cowards or faint 
hearts; for there was neither a knight nor squire but 
that did his endeavour, and fought hand to handj 
The Earl of Northumberlanc^’s sons. Sir Henry and 
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Sir Kniph I’crcy, who were chief sovereign captains, 
acquitted themselves nobly; and Sir Ralph Percy 
entered in so far among his enemies that he was 
closed in and hurt; and lie was so sore handled, 
that his breath was so short that he was taken 
prisoner by a knight of the Earl of Moray’s, called 
Sir John Maxwell. In the taking, the Scottish 
knight demanded what he was, (for it was in the 
night, that he knew it not;) and Sir Ralph was so 
sore overcome, and bled fast, that at last he said, 
“ I am Ralph Percy.” Tlien the Sc^t said, Sir 
Ralph, re.scue or no rescue, I take you for my pri¬ 
soner ; I am Maxwell.” Well,” quoth Sir Ralph, 
“ I am enntent; but then take heed to me, for I am 
sore hurt, my hosen and my greaves are full of blood.” 
Then the knight saw by him the Earl Moray, and 
said, “ Sir, here I deliver to you Sir Ralph Percy as 
prisoner; but, Sir, let good heed be taken to him, for 
he is sore hurt.” ^Fhe earl was joyful at these words; 
and said, “ IVfaxwell, thou hast well won thy spurs.” 
’^rhen he delivered Sir Ralph Percy to certain of his 
men, and they stopped and wrapped his wounds, and 
still the battle endured, not knowing who hud as then 
the better; for there were many taken and rescued 
again that came to no knowledge. 

Now let us speak*of the young James, Eai'l of 
Douglas, who did marvels in arms ere he was beaten 
down. When he was overthro\vn the press was great 
about him, so that he could not relieve; for with an 
axe he had bis death’s 'wound. His men followed him 
as near as they could; iind there came to him Sir 
James Lindsay, his cousin, and Sir John and Sir 
Walter Sinclair, and other knights and squires; and 
by hun was a gentle ki>ight of his, who followed him 
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all tlic day^ and a chaplain of his, not like a priest, 
but like a valiant man-at-a^iis; for all that night he 
followed the carl with a good axe in his hands, and 
still skirmished about the earl there as he lay, and re¬ 
coiled back some of the Englishmen with the great 
strokes that he gave. Thus lie was found fighting 
near to his master, whereby he had great praise; and 
thereby the same year he was made archdeacon of 
Aberdeen. This priest was called Sir William of 
North Berwick; he was a tall man, and a hardy, and 
was sore hurt. 

When the knights came to the earl, they found him 
in an evil case, and a knight of liis lineage by him, 
called Sir Robert Harte; he had fifteen wounds in 
one place and another, 'riien Sir Jolin Sinclair de¬ 
manded of the earl how he did ? “ Right evil, cou¬ 

sin,” quoth the earl; “ but thanked be God, there 
hath been but tew of iny ancestoi*s' that hath died in 
their beds; but, cfiusin, I recpiire you to think to re¬ 
venge me, for I reckon myself but dead, for my heart 
iainteth oftentimes. My cousin, water; and you, I 
pray you, raise up aga'm my banner which lieth on the 
ground; and my squire David Campbell slain. Bui, 
Sirs, shew neither to friend or foe in what case ye see 
me in ; for if our enemies knew it, they would rejoice, 
and our friends be discomfiteck’' • ^ 

The two brethren of Sinclair and Sir James Lind¬ 
say did as the earl had desired them; and raised up 
again his banner, hud cried “ Douglas!” Such as 
were behind and heard tliat ciy, drew together and set 
on their enemies valiantly, and recoiled back the Eng- 
*lishmen, and many were overthrown, and so drove the 
Englishmen back beyond the place wherein the earl 
lay, who was by that time dead, and so came to the 
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earPs banner, the which Sir John Sinclair held in his 
hands; and many good k^iights and squires of Scot¬ 
land about him; and still company drew to the cry of 

Douglas.” Thither came the Earl Moray, with his 
banner well accompanied, and also the Earl of Mar, 
and of Dunbar; and when they saw the Englishmen 
recoil, and their company assembled together, they 
renewed again the battle, and gave many hard and sad 
strokes. 

To say truth, the Englishmen were sorer travailea 
than the Scots; for they came the same day from New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne, a six Englisli miles, and went a 
great pace, to the intent to find the Scots, which they 
did ; so that by their fast going they were near out of 
breath, and the Scots were fresh and well rested, 
which greatly availed them when time was of their 
business; for in the last skirmish they recoiled back 
the Englishmcji *in ’^such wise that after that, they 
could no more assemble together, for the Scots passed 
through their battles. And it fortuned, that Sir 
Henry Percy and the Lord of Montgomery, a valiant, 
knight of Scotland, fought together hand to hand 
right valiantly, without letting of^any other, for every 
man had enough to do; so long they two fought that, 
per force of arms. Sir Henry Percy w^as taken prisoner 
byi'dic said Jjord of Montgomery. 

The knights and squires of Scotland right valiantly 
did acquit themselves; and on the English party be¬ 
fore that the Lord Percy was taken, and after, they 
fouglilt. valiantly. Whereto should I write long pro¬ 
cess?—%kis was a sore battle and well foughten; and as 
fortune is always changeable, though the Englishmen 
were more in number than the Scots, and were right 
valiant men of war, and well expert; and that at the 
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first point they recoiled back the Scots,—finally, 
the Scots obtained the place and victory ; and all the 
aforesaid Englishmen were taken, and a hundred more; 
saving Sir Matthew Redman, captain of Berwick, 
who, when he knew no remedy nor recoverance, and 
saw his company fly from the Scots, and yielding them 
on every side, then he took his horse and departed to 
save himself. The same season, about the end of this 
discomfiture, there was an English squire called Tho¬ 
mas Felton, a gmxlly and a valiant man; and that was 
well seen, for of all that night he would neither fly nor 
yield him. It was said, he had made a vow at a feast 
in England, that the first time he ever saw English¬ 
men and Scots in battle he would so do his endeavour, 
according to his power, in such wise, that either he 
would be reputed for the best doer on both sides, or else 
would die in tlie pain. He was called a valiant and a* 
hardy man, and did so mucli by his prowess, that 
under the banner of the Earl of Moray he did such 
valiantness in arms that the Scots had marvel thereof, 
and he so was slain in fighting. The Scots would gladly 
have taken him alive, but he would never yield; he 
hoped ever to have Veen rescued; and with him there 
Was a Scottish squire slain, cousin to the king of Scots, 
called Simon Glcndenning; his death was greatly 
complained of to tlTe Scots,* This b^tle was fierce 
and cruel till it came to the end of the discomfiture; 
but when the Scots saw the Phiglishmen recoil and 
yield themselves, then the Scots were courteous, and 
set them to their ransom, and every man said to his 
prisoner, “ Sir, go and unarm you and take your ease, 

I am your master;” and so made their prisoners as 
good cheer as though they had been brethren, without 
doing to them any damage. The chase endured but 
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a five English miles, and if the Scots had been men 
enough, there had none escaped, but either they had 
been taken or slain. And if Archibald Douglas, and 
the Earl of Fife, the Earl Sutherland, and other of 
the great company (who were gone towards Carlisle,) 
had been there, by all likelihood they had taken the 
Bishop of Durham and the town of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. I shall shew you how. 
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or TllK HOST OF TIIK BISIIOI* OF ni;RHAM. 

Thk same evening that the Percys departed from 
Newcastle (as ye have heard before) the Bisliop of 
Durham, mth the rear band, came to Newc-astle and 
supped ; and, as he sat at the table, he had imagina^ 
tion in himself how he did not acquit himself well to 
see the Englishmen in the field and he to be within 
the town. li^Jontinent he caused the table to be take* 
away, and commanded to saddle his horses and to sound 
the trumpets, and called upon men in the town to arm 
themselves, and to mount on their horses, and t lie foot¬ 
men to order themselves ready tode})art; and thus every 
man departed out of the town to the number of seven 
thousand, two th(]]itsand on horseback, and Hve thou¬ 
sand a foot. They tot)k their way toward Otterbourne, 
whereat the battle had been, and by that time they 
luwl gone two mileS fnnn Newcastle, Tidings calVie to 
them how their men were fighting witli the Scots; 
therewith the bishop rested there, and incontinent 
eaine more flying fast that they were out of breath : 
then they were demanded how the matter went, they 
answere(t and sriid—‘‘ Kight evil ! we he all <iisconi- 
fited. Here cometh the Scots chasing of ns.” These 
tidings troubled the Englishmen, and they began tc) 
doubt. And, again the third time, men came flying a& 
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fast as they might. When the men of the bishopric of 
Durham Jicard of these evil tidings, they were abashed 
in such wise that they broke their array, so that the 
bishop could not hold together the number of live 
humlred. It was thought that if the Scots had fol¬ 
lowed them ill any number, seeing it was night, that 
in the entering into the ttiwn, and the Englishmen so 
abashed, the town had been won. 

The liishop of Durham being in the field had good 
will to have succoured the Englishmen, and recomfited 
his men as much as he could, but he saw his own men 
% as well as other. Then he demanded counsel of Sir 
William liUcy and of Sir Thomas Clifford, and of other 
knights, what was best to do ? These knights, for their 
honour, would give him no counsel; for they thought 
to return again and do nothing should sound greatly 
t:> their blame, and to go forth might bp to their da¬ 
mage, and so stood still, and would give none answer: 
and, the longer they stood, the fewer they were, for 
some still stole away. Then the bishop said—“ Sli-s, 
all things considered, it is no honour to put all in 
peril, nor to make of one evil damage twain. We hear 
how our com]jany be discomfited,, and we cannot re¬ 
medy it; for, to go to recover them we know not with 
whom, nor what numher we shall meet, let us return 
fair find easily* to Newcastle, and to-morrow let us 
draw together and go kiok on our enemies.” Every 
man answered—“ As God will, so be it.” Therewith 
they returned to Newcastle. Thus a man may con¬ 
sider the great default that is in men that he abashed 
and discomfited, for if they had kept them together 
and have turned again such as fled, they had discom¬ 
fited the Scots: this was the opinion of divers, and 
because they did not thus, the Scots bad the victory. 
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I shall shew you of Sir Mathew Reeclmaii who w'as 
on horseback to save liinisclf, for lie alone could r 
remedy the matter. At Ins departing Sir James Line.-^ 
say was near to him, and saw how Sir Matliew' de¬ 
parted, and this Sir James to win honour, followed in 
chase Sir Mathew Reedman, and came so near him, 
that he might have stricken him with his spear if he 
had list: then he said—“ Ah, Sir Knight, turn ! it is 
a sh^,nie thus to fly. I am Janies of Lindsay, if ye 
will not turn I shall strike you on the back with my 
spear.” Sir Mathew spoke no word, but struck his 
horse with the spurs sorer than he did before. In this 
manner he chased him more than three miles, and, at 
last. Sir Mathew llcedmairs horse foundered and fell 
under him ; then he stc})t forth on the earth, and drew 
out his sword and took courage to defend himself, and 
the Scot thought to have stricken him on the breast^ 


but Sir Mathew ileedmari swerved from the stroke, 
and the spear pomt entered into the earth, 'riieii Sir 
Mathew struck asunder the spear with his sword, and 
when Sir Janies Lindsay saw how he had lost h>s 
spear, he cast aw ay the truncheon and alighted a foot, 
anti took a little battle-axe that he carried at his back 
and handled it well with his one Iiand (juickly anil 
clcvcrlv, hi which feat Scots lie w'tdl expert; and then 
he set at Sir Matliuw', and he deft‘iicled himsellLpro- 
])crly. Thus they tourneyed together, one with an 
axe and the other w ith a sword a long season ; and no 
man to let them; finally, Sir James I/mdsay gave the 
knight sucli strokes and held him so short, that he was 
put out of breath in such wise that he yielded liimseJf, 
and said—“ Sir James Lindsay, I yield me to you.” 
“Well,” quoth he, “ and I receive you rescue or no 
rescue.” I am content,” quoth Reedman, “ so ye 
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deftl with me like a good companion.” “ I shall not 
fail that,” quoth Lindsay, and so put up his sword. 
“ Well, Sir,” quoth Reedinan, “ what wdll yc now 
that I shall do ? I am your privsoncr, ye have con¬ 
quered me; I would gladly go again to Newcastle, 
and within fifteen days I shall come to you into Scot¬ 
land w'liereas ye shall assign me.” I am content,” 
quoth Lindsay, “ yc shall promise by your faith to 
present yourself within these three weeks at Edin¬ 
burgh, and wheresoever ye go to repute yourself my 
prisoner.” All this Sir Mathew swore and promised 
to fulfil. Then each of them took their horses, and 
look leave each of the other. Sir .fames returned, 
and his intent was to go to his company the same way 
that he came, and Sir Mathew Reedman to Newcastle. 
Sir James Lindsay could not keep the right way as he 
came; it was dark and a mist, and he had not ridden 
half a mile but he met face to face with flic Bishop of 
Durham, and more than five hundred Englismeii with 
him. He might w(*li liave escaped if ho would, but 
he supposed it had been his own company that had 
pursued the Englislimen. When he was among them, 
one demanded of hiih who lie w’as? I am,” quoth 
he, “ Sir James Lindsay.” The bishop heard those 
words and stepped to him and said—IJndsay, ye 
are tr^ken 1 yield to me.” “ Who be you,” quoth 
Lindsay; “ I am,” quoth be, the Bishop of Durham.” 
“And from whence come you, Sir?” quoth Lindsay. 
“ I come from the battle,” quoth the bishop, “ but I 
struck never a stroke there; I go back to Newcastle 
for this night, and yc shall go with me.” “ I may 
not choo.se,” quoth Lindsay, “ since 3 ^e will have it so; 

J have taken, and 1 am taken; such are the adven¬ 
tures of arms,” “ Whom have ye taken ?” quoth the 
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bishop. “ Sir,” quotli he, “ I took in the chase Sir 
Mathew Reedman.” “ And where is he quoth the 
bishop. ‘‘ By my faith, "Sir, he is relumed to New¬ 
castle ; he desired me to trust him on his faith for 
three weeks, and so have I done.” ‘‘Well,” quoth 
the bishop, “ let us go to Newcastle, and there ye 
shall speak with him.” Thus they rode to Newcastle 
together, and Sir Janies Lindsay was prisoner to the 
Bishop of Durham. 

Under the banner of the Earl of Mar and Dunbar 
was taken a squire of Gascony, called John of New¬ 
castle ; and under the banner of tlie Earl of Moray, 
was taken his companion John do Cauteron. Thus 
the field was clear avoided ere the day appcaretl. The 
Scots drew together and took guides, and sent out 
scourers, to see if any were in the way from Newcastle, 
to the intent that they would not be troubled in their 
lodgings, wherein they did wisely; for, w'hen the Bishop 
of Durham was come again to Newcastle, in his 
lodging, he was sore pensive and wist not what to say 
nor do ; for he heard say how his cousins the Percys 
were slain or taken, and all the knights that were witli 
tlieni. Then he sent for all the knights and squires 
that were in the town ; and when they were come he 
demanded of them, if they should leave the matter in 
that case, and said~“ Sirs, we shall bear great (j^lame 
if we thus return without fcxjking on our enemies:” 
then they concluded by the sun-rising every man to 
be armed, and on horseback, and a foot, to depart out 
of the town and go to OtterlK)urne to fight with tlu? 
Scots; this was warned through the town by a 
trumpet, and eveiy man armed him; and they assembled 
before the bridge; and by the sun-rising they departed 
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by the gate towards Uerwich, and took the way to¬ 
wards Ollcrhourne, to the nuniber of ten thousand, 
what a foot and a horseback. They were not gone 
past two miles from Newcastle, when the Scots were 
signified that tlie Uishop of Durham was coming to 
them, and to fight: this they knew by their spies, such 
as they had set in the fields. 

Now, after that Sir Mathew Reedman was returned 
to Newcastle, he had shewed to divers how he had 
been taken prisoner by Sir James Lindsay, and how 
lliat he w as there in the towm as his prisoner. As soon 
as the bishop was departed. Sir Mathew Reedman 
w'ent to the bishojfs lodging to see his master; and 
there he found him in a study, lying in a window'; and 
he said—“What! Sir James l^indsay! Wliat makes you 
here.^"”—Then Sir James came forth of the study to 
him and gave him good-morrow, and said—“ By my 
laith, Sir Mathew, fortune hath brought me hither; 
for as soon as I was departed from you, I met by 
chance the Bishop of Durham, to whom I am prisoner 
as ye be to me; I believe ye shall not need to come 
to Edinburgh to me to make your finance: I think 
rather we shall make an exchange one for the other, 
if the bishop be so content.” “•Well, Sir,” quoth 
Reedman, “ w'e shall accord right well together; ye 
shalj^dine this^day with me; the bishop and our men 
be gone forth to fight w'ith your men ; I cannot tell 
w’hat shall fall, we shall know at their return.” “ I 
am content to dine with you,” quoth Lindsay. Thus 
these two knights dined together in Newcastle. 

When the knights of Scotland were informed how 
the Bishop of Durham came on them with ten thou¬ 
sand men, they drew to council to see what was best 
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for them to do, either to depart or else to abide the ad¬ 
venture : all things considerec^ they concluded to abide, 
for they said they could not be in a better nor a stronger 
place than they were in already: they had many prison¬ 
ers, and they could not carry them away, if they should 
have departed; and also they had many of their men 
hurt, and also some of their prisoners, whom they 
thought they would not leave behind them: thus they 
drew together, and so ordered their field, that there was 
no entry but one way, and they set all their prisoners 
together, and made them to promise how that, rescue 
or no rescue, they should be their prisoners; after that 
they made all their minstrels to blow up all at once, and 
made the greatest revel of the world. liightly it is 
the ustige of Scots that when they be assembled to¬ 
gether in arms, the footnien beareth about their necks 
horns in manner Jike hunters, some great, some small, 
and of all sorts, so that when they blow all at once 
they make such a noise that it may oe heard a-nigh 
four miles oiF—thus they do to abash theii' enemies 
and to rejoice themselves. 

WJicu the Bishop of Durham, with his banner and 
ten thousand men with,him, were approached wdthin a 
league, then the Scots blew their horns in such wise 
that it seemed that all the devils in hell had been 
among them, so that i^ch as heard thcitrand kne!l( 
not of their usage were sore abashed. This blowing 
and noise endured a long space and then ceased. And 
by that time the Englishmen were within less than a 
mile. Then the Scots began to blow again and made 
a^reat noise, and as long endured as it did before. 
Then the Bishop approached with liis battle well 

ranged in good order, and came within sight of the 
You II. 2 c 
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Scots, as within two bow-shots or less. Then the 
Bishop took counsel to see what the Scots would do, 
and aviewed them well, and saw how they were in a 
strong ground greatly to their advantage; then the 
Bishop took counsel what was best for him to do; but, 
all things well advised, they were not in purpose to 
enter in among the Scots to assail them, but returned 
without doing of anything, for they saw well they 
might rather lose than win. When the Scots saw 
the Englishmen recoil, and that they should have 
no battle, they went to their lodgings and made merry, 
and then ordained to depart from thence. And because 
that Sir Kalph Percy was sore hurt, he desired of 
bis master that he might return to Newcastle, or into 
some place whereas it pleased him, until such time as 
he were whole of his hurts, promising, as soon as he 
were able to ride, to return into Scotland, either to 
Edinburgh, or to any other place appointed; the 
Earl of Mar, under whom he was taken, agreed there¬ 
to, and delivered him a horse litter, and sent him 
away. And by like covenant divers other knights 
and squires were suffered to return, and look time 
cither to return or else pay their freance, such as they 
were appointed unto. It was shewed me by the in¬ 
formations of the Scots, such as had been at this said 
battle, that was between Newcastle and Otterbourne, 
in the year of our Lord God a thousand three hun¬ 
dred four score and eight, the nineteenth day of 
August,—^liow that there were taken prisoners of the 
English party a thousand and forty men, one and 
other, and slain in the field and in the chase one thou¬ 
sand eight hundred and forty, and sore hurt more 
than a thousand; and of the Scuts there were a huii- 
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dred slain, and taken in the chase more than two 
hundred; for, as the Englishmen fled, when they saw 
any advantage they rctumeS again and fought; by 
that means the Scots were taken and none other¬ 
wise. Every man may consider it was a well-fought 
field, when there were so many slain and taken on 
both parts. 
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CAP. V. 

OP THE CONCLUSION OP THE INROAD. 

After this battle, thus finished, every man returned; 
and tlie Earl Douglas’s dead body being chested and 
laid in a chair, and with him Sir Robert Hart and 
Simon Glendenning, then they prepared to depart. So 
they departed, and led with them Sir Henry Percy, 
and more tlian forty knights of England, and took the 
way to the abbey of Melrose ; at their departing they 
st‘t fire to their lodgings, and rode all the day, and 
yet lay that night in the English ground : none de- 
nyed them. The iicxt day, they dislodged early in the 
morning, and so came that day to Melrose: it is an 
abbey of black monks on the border between both 
realms; there they rested, and buried the Earl James 
Douglas. The second day after, his obsequy was 
done reverently, and on his body laid a tomb of stone, 
and his banner hanging over him. Whether there 
wer? as then ,any more Earls of Douglas to whom the 
land returned or not f cannot tell: for I, Sir John 
Froissart, author of tin's book, was in Scotland in the 
earl’s castle of Dalkeith, living Earl William, at which 
time he had two children, a son and a daughter; 
but, after, there were many of the Douglases; for I 
have seen a five brethren all squires, bearing the name' 
of Douglas in the King of Scotland’s house, David. 
They were sons to a knight in Scotland, called Sir 
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James Douglas, and they bare in their arms gold, 
three oriels gules; but as for the heritage I know not 
who had it. As for Sir Archibald Douglas, of whom 
I have spoken before in this History in divers places, 
who was a valiant knight, and greatly redoubted of 
the Englishmen, he was but a bastard. 

AVhen the Scots hatl been at Melrose abbey, and 
done there all that they came thither for, then they 
departed each from the other, and went into their 
own countries; and such as had prisoners, some led 
them away with them, and some were ransomed and 
suffered to Tcturn. Thus the Englishmen found the 
Scots right courteous and gentle in their deliverance 
and ransom, so that they were well content. This 
was shewed me in the county of Bicrne, in the Count 
of Foix’s house, by a knight named John of Chateau- 
neuf, who wqp taken prisoner at the same joumejl^ 
under the banner of the Earl of Mar and Dunbar, 
and he greatly praised the said earl, for he suffered 
him to pass in manner as he desired himself. 

Thus these men of war of Scotland departed and 
ransomed their prisoners, as soon as they might, right 
coiirtc*ously, and sej returned little and little into tlieir 
own countries. And it was shewed me, and I believed 
it well, thi'-t the Scots had, by reason of that journey, 
two hundred thousand fraiuis for ransoming of pri¬ 
soners ; for since the battle that was before Stirling 
in Scotland, whereas Sir Robert of Bruce, Sir Wil¬ 
liam Douglas, Sir Robert Versey, Sir Simon Freysele, 
and other Scots, chased the Englishmen three days,—• 
they never had journey so profitable, nor so honour¬ 
able for them as this was. When tidings came to the 
other company of the Scots that were beside Carlisle, 
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how their company had distressed the Englishmen 
beside Otterbtuime, they were greatly rejoiced, and 
displeased in their minds that they had not been there. 
Then they determined to dislodge, and to draw into 
their own country, seeing their other company were 
withdrawn Thus they dislodged and entered into 
Scotland. 


END OF THE STOET OF THE BATTLE OF 
OTTEEBOUBNE. 
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OK THE 

BATTLE OF OTTERBOURNE. 


Froissirt’s narrative of the battle of Otterbourne is 
given on the authority of knights both English and Scot¬ 
tish, and of one of the county of Foix, whom be met 
during his residence at Orthez, of which the reader has 
been presented with a detailed account. These knights, 
who had all been personally engaged in the action, could 
probably furnisli the historian witli matter from which, 
by comparing and contravSting aby points of discrepancy 
arising from national prejudice, he might be able to com¬ 
pile a faithful and impartial description of the event. 
The details, also, myst have been quite fresh in the me¬ 
mory of his informants; for the battle was fought in 
August, 13S8—and it was at the subsequent Christmas 
that Froissart was at the Courit de Foix’s court. 

It is, perhaps, worthy of remark, considering these 
circumstances, and •Froissart s strong love for every thing 
smacking of the ominous and romantic, that he makes no 
mention of the singular belief of Earl Douglas, at his 
death, that his fall was fated to decide the fortune of the 
b&ttle. It is an old prophecy,” said he, ** that a dead 
man shall gain a field, and 1 hope it may be accomplished 
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this night/* In the Scottish ballad of the Battle of 
Otterbourne, this prophecy takes the shape of a dream:— 

But 1 hae dreamed a dreary dream, 

Beyond the Isle of Sky ; 

I saw a dead man win a %ht. 

And 1 think that man was 1/’ 

The death of Douglas was concealed till the conclusion 
of the battle. After he was beaten down, he was found 
by some of his party with the squires of liis body slain 
around him, and his chaplain bravely defending him as 
he lay on tlie ground. It has been sometimes said that 
he was not killed b}' the enemy, but assassinated by one 
of his own pages, who is stated purposely to have left 
his armour open behind, whereby to strike the Earl more 
surely. The reason assigned for this treachery is a blow 
given by Douglas to this man, the day before, for negli¬ 
gence or awkwardness in performing some military duty. 
But the more credible authorities all deny this rumour to 
have any foundation. It is mentioned, however, by seve¬ 
ral writers, that Douglas was carelessly and imperfectly 
armed, a circumstance probably arising from the sudden¬ 
ness of Hotspur s attack upon the Scottish camp, while 
the whole host lay buried in sleep. He was succeeded by 
his'brothcr, Archibald, called the Grim.* 

The battle of • )tterbourne has peculiar claims to literary 
notice; as it is supposed to have been the foundation of 
the famous ballad of Chevy Chase. It is certain that the 
latter is net the record, or poetical celebration, of any 

* In after years, the house of Angus, descended from George 
the youngest brother, seems to have intimated that some doubt 
existed as to the regularity of this succession. It is possible that 
Archibald the Grim was the Sir Archibald Douglas mentioned 
by Froissart, p. 389. 
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actual event—but rather an ideal picture of a skirmish 

on the Border, in which several real circumstances are 

• 

very naturally embodied. The number of those which 
occurred at the battle of Otterbourne, inserted in Chevy 
Chase, renders it probable that that conflict was the 
groundwork of the ballad. The names, also, of several 
of the combatants at Otterbourne figure in it—and, above 
all, that was tlie only occasion on which an Earl of 
Douglas fell fighting against the Percy. The respected 
editor of the Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, wlio 
■would approach this subject with the feelings of a clans¬ 
man, has the following passage on this congruity, in his 
introduction to Chevy Chase. After fixing the date of 
the ballad, he thus proceeds:—“ With regard to its sub¬ 
ject, although it has no countenance in history, there is 
room to think that it had originally somc^ot^dation in^, 
fact. It was one of the laws of the Marches, frequently 
renewed between the two nations, that neither party 
should hunt in the other’s borders -without leave from the 
proprietors or their deputies. There had long been a 
rivalship between the two martial families of Percy and 
Douglas, which, heightened by the national quarrel, must 
have produced frequent challenges and struggles for 
superiority, petty invasions of their respectiv* doma^s, 
and sharp contests for the point *of honour, which would 
not always-be recorded in history. Something of this 
kind, we may suppose*, gave rise to the ancient ballad of 
‘ the Hunting of the Cheviot* (the original title of Chevy 
Chase). Percy, Earl of Northumberland, had vowed to 
liunt for three days in the Scotti.sh border, without con¬ 
descending to ask leave from Earl Douglas, who was 
either lord of the soil, or lord-warden of the Marches. 

Voi.. II. 2D 
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Douglas would not fail to resent the insult) and endeavour 
to repel the insult by force. Tliis would naturally pro¬ 
duce a sharp conflict between the two parties ; something 
of which, it is probable, did really happen, though not 
attended with the tragical circumstances recorded in the 
ballad ; for they are evidently borrowed from the battle 
of Otterbourne, a very different event, but which after¬ 
times would easily confound with it. That battle might 
be owing to some such previous affront as this of Chevy 
Chase, though it has escaped the notice of historians. 
The poet has evidently jumbled the two stories together 
—if, indeed, the lines in which the mistake is made are 
not rather spurious, and the after-insertion of the same 
person, who did not distinguish between the two stories.” 

The Battle of Otterbourne itself has, however, been the 
subject of le';;cndary lore. There is an English ballad 
on the subject, which Dr. Percy supposes to be as an¬ 
cient as the reign of Henry VI.; and a Scottish one, 
inserted in the Border Minstrelsy, each leaning some¬ 
what to their respective countries. The narrative of 
Froissart is appealed to by the Editors of both works as 
an impartial account; and, indeed, it was likely, from 
the circumstance of hospitality and kindness having 
been shown to him, on his journey into Scotland, by the 
chieftains on'^oth sides •the Border, that Froissart would 
hold the balance pretty equally between them. The 
two ballads have considerable points of resemblance ;— 
the opening stanza of each is nearly the same:— 

** Yt felle abowglit the Lammasse tyde. 

When husbonds wynn their haye, «' 

The dowghtye DoivglasBc bowynd hym to ryde, 

In Ynglond to take a preyc** 

Percy*s ReHqu^* 
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It fell about the Lammas tide, 

When the muir-men win their hay, 

The doughty Earl of Dyuglas rode 
Into England, to catch a prey.’* 

Scott’s Minstrelsy, 

The reader who may be curious to compare the two 
poems, will find them, respectively, the second ballad 
in each collection ;—which, as the arrangement is chro¬ 
nological, sufficiently bespeaks their great age—only one 
ballad, English or Scottish, being considered entitled to 
precedence, in point of date. Indeed, Dr. Percy seems 
to doubt whether Chevy Chase, the first ballad in the 
Reliques, w'cre not written subsequently to that of the 
Battle of Otterbourne. 

Both editors illustrate these legends by annotations 
of minute local interest and family history. The site 
of the localities, of the Marches, and]|[tedigree of 
the various border famines, are duly noticed. But these 
details of aiitiquarianism do not come w'ithin the plan of 
this work; and I there fore shall add no further comment 
to old Froissart’s vivid and complete narrative. It may, 
perhaps, however, be interesting to mention, that Hot¬ 
spur, the Sir Henry Percy of this story, built, for his 
ransom, the Castle of Penoon^ in Ayrshire, belonging to 
the Montgomeries, from w’hom the Earls of Eglint^un 
are descended. Query, whether the Scottish captor gave 
this name to his castle, from the circumstance of Hot¬ 
spur’s pennon having*been takc^i in the battle ? Such 
practical puns are by no means inconsistent with the 
manners of the middle ages. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 



errata in the second volume. 

Page 85, foot-note; for page 4, read page 69. 

Page 150, last line; for sceond and third, read third and fourth. 

Page 165, line 9: /or June, read September. 

Ibid, line 15 ; for the reign of, rend the latter part of the reign of. 

Page 197, line 8 from tlie bottom ; for precious, teuA previous. 

Page 208, line 20; for frequent absences from B6am. Ou the part ol Gaston IX., 
read, frequent absences from Beam, on the part of Haston IX.; 

Page 225. The en^'^^ihe parenthesis should be at the Pyi-enees, line 7 j instead 
'■ e.t line’ 9. 

Page 841, line 4; for that, read than. 
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